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Abstract 

This study examined patterns of school segregation 
(ethnic/racial, linguistic, and socioeconomic) and other 
ecological characteristics of the schools that preadolescent 
children who migrate from Puerto Rico to the United 
States (New Jersey) attend in this country during the first 
two years following their arrival (N - 89 schools). The 
data show that Hispanics/Latinos are the majority of the 
student body in 43% of the schools; African Americans, in 
30% of the schools; and European Americans, in 12% of 
the schools. Native speakers of Spanish are the majority of 
the student body in 29% of the schools. Approximately 
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one half of the schools are in economically depressed, 
highly urbanized areas. Although the schools are on 
average large, 44% of them enroll above capacity. In most 
schools the majority of the student body is from 
economically impoverished families with low levels of 
parental education. There are, however, wide differences 
among the schools on each of these variables. Correlations 
show that the higher a student body's proportion of 
Hispanics/Latinos or native speakers of Spanish, the 
higher is the student body's proportion of pupils from 
economically impoverished households with low levels of 
parental education, and the higher the school's likelihood 
of being crowded and of being located in a poor inner-city 
area. Similarly, the higher a student body's proportion of 
A frican Americans, the higher is the student body's 
proportion of pupils from low-income families, and the 
higher the school's likelihood of being in a poor inner-city 
area. The findings are discussed with regard to 
implications for policy and hypotheses in need of research 
concerning possible consequences of school segregation 
for students' academic, linguistic, social, and emotional 
development. Also presented is a historical overview, to 
the present, and discussion of U.S. policies and judicial 
decisions concerning school segregation, with particular 
reference to segregation of Hispanics/Latinos. 

Introduction 

Schools are social institutions ecologically niched in individual 
communities that are in turn embedded in larger, layered systems. 
Thus, each school functions as part of a social, cultural, political, and 
economic environment. What each school is like will be determined in 
part by this ecology. In the United States, vast ecological differences 
exist among schools. This subject raises a broad range of issues, 
including questions about resource allocation, the distribution of 
power in society, and educational ideologies (see, e.g., Barton, Coley, 
& Goertz, 1991; Cobb & Glass, 1999; Kennedy, Jung, & Orland, 

1986; Laosa, 1984; Minuchin & Shapiro, 1983; Orland, 1994; Puma, 
Jones, Rock, & Fernandez. 1993; Rutter, Maughan, Mortimore, & 
Ouston, 1979; Southern Education Foundation, 1995; U.S. Department 
of Education, 1993b, 1996, 1997). The subject also raises serious 
questions about the role of schools in creating or maintaining 
socioeconomic stratification and ethnolinguistic isolation. These 
considerations bear especially on children from immigrant and other 
ethnocultural and linguistic minority groups. For many of these 
children, the school is the first — and perhaps the only — influential 
point of direct experience with a "mainstream" socializing institution. 

In recent years, many reformers and critics of the U.S. system of 
education have stressed the importance of academic standards, 
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accountability, and student assessment, whereas less attention has been 
given to other critical dimensions of the ecology of schools. In 
contrast, ecological approaches stress the context of events and 
encourage the search for recurrent patterns that describe the 
characteristics of a system. From this perspective, no unit is considered 
separable from the system as a whole (see, e.g., Bronfenbrenner, 1979, 
1995; Laosa, 1999; Laosa & Henderson, 1991; Minuchin & Shapiro, 
1983). 

The study reported here examines specific dimensions of the 
ecology of schools, focusing particularly on the schools attended by 
children who migrate to the United States from Puerto Rico. Puerto 
Ricans are the largest Hispanic/Latino population in the Northeast of 
the United States (Perez & Martinez, 1993; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1992, 1996). Because of the special sociopolitical relationship between 
the two countries, (Note 1) making Puerto Ricans U.S. citizens by 
birth, Puerto Ricans are not, technically speaking, "immigrants" in the 
same sense as are entrants from nations under the jurisdiction of U.S. 
immigration laws. Yet, Puerto Ricans who migrate to the United States 
possess all the characteristics of an immigrant group, including a 
distinct culture and a different language — Spanish. Puerto Ricans in 
this country, as a group, fare worse than does the U.S. Hispanic/Latino 
population as a whole — and far less well than the U.S. non- 
Hispanic/non-Latino White population — on many socioeconomic 
characteristics, including varied measures of employment, income, and 
academic achievement (Perez & Martinez, 1993; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1994a, b, 1996). The study reported here is guided by the view 
that in order to gain a better understanding of children's development 
and adaptation, one must first describe the attributes of the human 
environments they face. 

Particularl y in the United States, critical ecological attributes of 
schools include the student body's ethnic/racial, linguistic, and 
socioeconomic composition. National trends show that school 
segregation of African American children declined dramatically from 
the mid-1960s through the early 1970s; it then remained to a large 
extent stable until the late 1980s when, in a reversal of this trend, it 
began to rise. In sharp contrast, school segregation of Hispanic/Latino 
children has continued to increase steadily since at least the mid- 
1960s, when national data on the subject were first collected (Orfield, 
1993; Orfield, Bachmeier, James, & Eitle, 1997; Orfield & Yun, 1999; 
U.S. Department of Education, 1995). 

The level of school segregation for Hispanic/Latino children is 
high across the country; it is highest for the substantially Puerto Rican 
population of the Northeast, although it is rapidly rising in other 
regions with significant concentrations of Hispanics/Latinos. African 
Americans, too, face the highest segregation levels in the Northeast, 
although they encounter rising levels in other regions because of 
resegregation trends (Orfield, 1993; Orfield et al., 1997; Orfield & 
Yun, 1999). The highest levels of school segregation occur in urban 
areas, particularly in the inner core of cities. 

Of greatest concern, national data further show a relationship of 
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ethnic/racial segregation to poverty: Both Hispanic/Latino and African 
American children are much more likely than European American 
children to find themselves in schools of concentrated poverty 
(Orfield, 1993; Orfield., Eaton, & the Harvard Project on School 
Desegregation, 1996; Orfield et al., 1997; Orfield & Yun, 1999; 

Orland, 1994; Puma et al., 1993; U.S. Department of Education, 

1993b, 1996, 1997). Although socioeconomic status (SES) typically 
refers to the background of individuals, a growing body of research 
suggests that the SES of a child's school may be as critical an influence 
on the child's academic achievement as is the SES of the child. 
Individual differences in children's academic performance have been 
shown to correlate not only with the children's household SES but also 
with the SES of their schools' student bodies (Kennedy et al., 1986; 
Orland, 1994; Puma et al., 1993; U.S. Department of Education, 

1993b, 1996, 1997; U.S. General Accounting Office, 1992). For 
example, on the basis of a nationally representative sample of U.S. 
elementary students, Kennedy et al. (1986) and Orland (1994) 
concluded that the higher a school’s concentration of economically 
impoverished students, the higher tends to be the incidence of low 
academic achievers. This relationship held even after statistically 
controlling for demographic characteristics of the individual students 
and of their families (Kennedy et al., 1986, chap. 2; Myers, 1985; 
Orland, 1994). Other studies lead to similar conclusions (e.g.. Puma et 
al., 1993; U.S. Department of Education, 1993b, 1996, 1997; U.S. 
General Accounting Office, 1 992). 

Unlike previous research, the present study focuses on a specific 
Hispanic/Latino population and follows it longitudinally, centering on 
a specific chronological age period and a specific stage in the 
migration process. The target age is preadolescence, an age when 
children typically position themselves for the marked physiological 
and psychological changes of adolescence. Informal observations 
suggest that academic and psychosocial problems experienced by 
many Hispanic/Latino and other ethnic/racial minority students emerge 
during this developmental stage. The target phase of the process of 
migration and settlement is the first two-year span immediately 
following arrival in the United States, a phase when stressful demands 
are often placed on the individual for personal change and adaptation 
(Laosa, 1990, 1997, 1999). 

Specifically, this study examines the following ecological 
attributes of the schools that preadolescents who migrate from Puerto 
Rico to the United States (New Jersey) attend in this country during 
the first two years following their arrival: the ethnic/racial, linguistic, 
and socioeconomic mix of the schools' student bodies; the degree of 
urbanness and the economic status of the neighborhoods in which the 
schools are located; and the schools' size and density- 
overcrowdedness. Also examined are the associations among these 
attributes. The data and analyses sought answers to the following 
questions concerning these schools: 
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• What is the ethnic/racial composition of the schools' 
student bodies? 

• What is the linguistic composition of the schools' student 
bodies? 

• What are the socioeconomic characteristics of the 
schools' student bodies? 

• In what types of neighborhoods are the schools located? 

• Are the schools overcrowded? What is the size of the 
schools? 

• What, if any, are the relationships of the student body's 
(a) ethnic/racial composition and (b) linguistic 
composition to the student body’s family socioeconomic 
characteristics? to characteristics of the school's 
neighborhood? to school crowdedness and school size? 

Here I examine several issues pertaining to these questions; it is 
organized as follows: After a section that briefly notes certain 
sociohistorical circumstances bearing on the present relationship 
between the United States and Puerto Rico and on contemporary 
characteristics of the Puerto Rican population, the next section 
describes the study's research method and procedures. Next is the 
presentation of the data analysis results, answering each research 
question. An extended Discussion section summarizes conclusions 
from the answers to these questions and considers implications for 
policy and for students' academic, linguistic, social, and emotional 
development, identifying hypotheses in need of research; that section 
also includes a historical overview, to the present, and discussion of 
U.S. policies and judicial decisions concerning school segregation, 
with particular reference to segregation of Hispanics/Latinos. 

Sociohistorical Context 

Puerto Rico was under the colonial rule of Spain for four 
centuries. Spanish is the language generally spoken in Puerto Rico; it 
is also the language used as the medium of instruction in Puerto Rico's 
public schools. 

The population of Puerto Rico is composed largely of the 
descendants of three groups: the Spanish colonizers, the original 
Amerindian inhabitants — the Arawak people who developed the Taino 
culture — and African slaves imported by the colonizers (Mathews & 
Tata, 1992; Wagenheim, 1970). Sizeable minorities of the three races 
constitute the extremes of the skin-color spectrum, which blend in the 
predominant middle. Most Puerto Ricans, therefore, are generally 
considered "colored" by European Americans. In Puerto Rico, fuzzy 
lines between racial groups discourage color discrimination, although 
the U.S. presence and certain attitudes and practices it has brought to 
the island appear to have heightened the awareness of racial 
differences among Puerto Ricans (Rodriguez, 1991; Wagenheim, 
1970). Once slavery was abolished in 1873, the law in Puerto Rico 
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opened public places to all (Wagenheim, 1970). Thus, unlike the U.S. 
mainland with its de jure segregation, Puerto Rico did not have 
racially separate public facilities such as rest rooms, water fountains, 
or rear sections of public vehicles. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the United States 
plunged into international politics and took the road to imperialism — a 
foreign-policy direction with far-reaching and lasting consequences. 
These overseas incursions brought under the nation's jurisdiction some 
eight million people of color in the Caribbean basin, other parts of 
Latin America, and the Pacific region (Lewis, 1963; Link, 1992; 
Morison, 1972; Woodward, 1966). (Note 2) 

U.S. involvement in Puerto Rico began with the Spanish- 
American War, a short and relatively bloodless war that ended with the 
Treaty of Paris in 1 898, by which Spain ceded Puerto Rico to the 
United States. U.S. involvement in the Caribbean region grew in the 
early part of the twentieth century. U.S. military bases in that area have 
served to protect U.S. and European interests (e.g., during World War 
Two) but also provide investment opportunities, often leading to the 
exploitation of the peoples of the Caribbean and of other parts of Latin 
America and hence to dependency and resentment (Carr, 1 984; Lewis, 
1963; Mathews & Tata, 1992; Morison, 1972). 

In 1917 the U.S. Congress passed the Jones Act, which gave 
limited self-government to Puerto Rico and conferred U.S. citizenship 
collectively on its inhabitants (Carr, 1984; Wagenheim, 1970). U.S. 
citizens of Puerto Rico elect a representative (i.e., a "resident 
commissioner") to the U.S. House of Representatives, who may speak 
but cannot vote except in committees. These citizens are automatically 
involved in wars declared by the U.S. Congress and led by the U.S. 
President, in whose elections they cannot participate. 

Although Puerto Ricans had migrated to the continental United 
States before the nineteenth century, only after 1900 did they begin 
doing so in significant numbers. Annual inflows reached their peaks 
during the two decades following the end of World War Two, a period 
when Puerto Rico's agricultural economy was radically transformed 
into one based on industrial production, as U.S. tax laws encouraged 
the establishment of new industries (Rodriguez, 1991 ; U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1976; Wagenheim, 1970). Because the 
number of small farms had been sharply reduced by the introduction of 
large-scale, single-crop corporate agribusiness, the island had virtually 
lost its subsistence farming system that could have enabled many 
families to return to individually self-supporting fanning (Moore & 
Pachon, 1985). Numerous workers left the agricultural sector and 
moved into cities along the island's coast in search for jobs. Many also 
migrated to large metropolitan centers in the northeastern United 
States, responding to those areas' expanding economies and 
consequent demand for low-skill work, and taking advantage of the 
low-cost island-tc-mainland passenger flights that commercial airlines 
then began offering (Mathews & Tata, 1992; Wagenheim, 1970). 
Although annual inflows are currently below the levels reached in the 
1950s and 1960s, migration from Puerto Rico to the continental United 
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States inevitably continues, and by all indications will continue into 
the foreseeable future. 

Method 

Preparatory Demographic Studies 

To inform the development of the sampling plan, a series of 
empirical demographic studies (e.g., Laosa, 1998) had been conducted 
regarding children's migratory movements between Puerto Rico and 
New Jersey. Those studies were necessary because the needed 
demographic information was not available from centralized sources. 
The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, a source of statistics 
on immigration, does not monitor Puerto Rican migration because of 
the special U.S.-P.R. relationship. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
routinely provides demographic information on the Puerto Rican 
stateside population and on the population of Puerto Rico but no 
information bearing specifically on the present investigation's more 
detailed focus. Similar difficulties arose with data from other agencies 
and organizations that provide national and state statistics. 

Sample Selection 

Based on those demographic studies, a sample of 241 public 
elementary (Note 3) schools (27 school districts) was drawn to yield a 
sample as representative as possible of children migrating from Puerto 
Rico to urban and suburban areas and small towns in the state of New 
Jersey. The enrollment records of each of these schools were then 
continually monitored during two full, consecutive academic years 
(i.e., two annual migration waves). All the children who transferred in 
from Puerto Rico (regardless of prior migration history) to the 
third and fourth grades (or the equivalent for ungraded programs) in 
these schools at any time during those two years were identified within 
approximately two months of their arrival. Those who met these 
sample-eligibility criteria and gave informed consents (self and 
parental) became research participants (i .q., focal children). Each focal 
child was then followed longitudinally (from the date of his or her 
transfer-in from Puerto Rico), regardless of destination, for two 
consecutive academic years. Considerable care, time, and effort were 
devoted to sample identification, recruitment, and longitudinal follow- 
up. Consequently, as reported elsewhere (Laosa, n.d.), both the 
participant consent rate and the sample retention rate were quite 
adequate with respect to scientific sampling standards; there is no 
reason to suspect significant sample bias. 

The children who met the sample-eligibility criteria were found 
widely and thinly scattered across the sample schools; many of the 
schools received no children who met these criteria. (Note 4) The 
analyses reported here are based on the schools that received the focal 
children directly from Puerto Rico plus the schools that these children 
subsequently attended stateside during their respective two-year 
longitudinal spans (N= 89 schools). Almost all are New Jersey public 
schools because the vast majority of the focal children who transfered 
out of their initial receiving schools did so either to other New Jersey 
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public schools or back to Puerto Rico. 

Variables and Measures 

Measurements were taken on each school that focal children 
attended, as described below. (Note 5) 

• Student body's cthnic/racial composition. A student body's 
ethnic/racial composition is indexed by the following seven 
variables (a school's measurement on a variable is the percentage 
(Note 6) of the school's student body belonging to the 
corresponding ethnic/racial category): African American (i.e., 
Black), Asian/Pacific Islander American, European American 
(i.e., White/Caucasian), Hispanic/Latino, and other ethnic/racial 
groups. Puerto Rican and other Hispanic/Latino disaggregate 
the Hispanic/Latino category. The first, second, third, and fifth 
ethnic/racial categories include only non-Hispanics/non- 
Latinos. 

• Student body's linguistic composition. A student body's 
linguistic composition is indexed by four variables (a school's 
measurement on a variable is the percentage (Note 7) of the 
school's student body belonging to the corresponding linguistic 
category). Three of them divide the student body by native 
language: monolingual native speakers of English , native 
speakers of Spanish, and native speakers of other languages. 

The fourth linguistic category is limited-English- 
proficient/English-language learners ( LEP/ELL) ; it identifies 
the pupils whom the school's officials formally classified as 
"limited-English-proficient (LEP);" also called "English- 
language learners (ELL)," this classification can be applied only 
to pupils who are not native speakers of English. 

• Student body's family socioeconomic characteristics. To gain 
a deeper understanding of the construct socioeconomic status as 
it applies to the focal issues — and thus add to its relevance for 
policy, practice, and theory — the present study examines seven 
variables that respectively measure particular social, economic, 
and educational characteristics of the student bodies' families 
Previous studies have typically included only one of these 
variables as a proxy index or else have combined them into a 
single measure of socioeconomic status or social class. Although 
these variables arc expected to be intercorrelated, it was deemed 
important for the purposes of the present study to measure and 
analyze them individually: 

o Unemployment level is the percentage (Note 8) of the 
school's student body living in households in which the 
householder (Note 9) is unemployed, 
o Public assistance dependence level is the percentage 
(Note 10) of the school's student body living in 
households receiving public assistance (i.e., welfare), 
o A student body's average family economic status is 
measured on a 5-point scale (1 = low income; 
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5 = affluent). 

o A school's fully subsidized lunch eligibility level is the 
percentage (Note 11) of the student body eligible for free 
lunches. 

o Partly subsidized lunch eligibility level is the percentage 
(Note 12) of the student body eligible for reduced-price 
lunches. 

o Subsidized lunch eligibility level (fully + partly) is the 
aggregate of the last two variables (i.e., the percentage of 
the student body eligible for fully subsidized lunch plus 
the percentage eligible for partly subsidized lunch). (Note 
13) 

o Finally, maternal schooling level is the average level of 
formal education attained by the student body's mothers or 
female guardians, measured on a 9-point scale (1 = six 
years of schooling or less; 9 = doctor's degree). 

• School neighborhood's urbanness and economic status. Two 
variables describe the area, or neighborhood, in which the 
school is located: urbanness, a 5-point scale (1 = rural; 5 = inner 
core of a city), and economic status, also a 5-point scale 

(1 = low-income area; 5 = affluent area). 

• School size and crowdedness. Four variables pertain to school 
size and crowdedness: A school's enrollment size is the total 
number of students enrolled in the school in late spring. 
Enrollment capacity is the number of students for which the 
school was built. A school's density-overcrowcledness level is 
indexed by subtracting the school's enrollment capacity from its 
enrollment size (thus, a higher positive value signifies denser 
crowdedness than does a lower positive value). The 
crowdedness dichotomy is a dichotomous variable: 1 = the 
school is not crowded (i.e., density- overcrowdedness level is 
zero or negative); 2 = the school is crowded (i.e., density- 
overcrowdedness level is greater than zero). 



Data Sources 

The data, including the scale ratings, were obtained directly from 
the schools' principals, primarily through structured questionnaires; 
however, when necessary the questionnaire approach was 
supplemented or replaced by telephone calls and by site visits in order 
to examine school records and to interview principals and other school 
staff. 

Statistical Analyses 

The unit of analysis is the (unweighted) individual school. The 
school is not weighted (i.e., by the number of focal children attending 
it) in the analyses, since the present focus is on the schools that focal 
children attend rather than on the focal children perse. (Footnote 4 
shows the frequency distribution of focal children on the schools.) The 
analvsfis RYamine individual differences that occur amone the schools 
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on the variables. To this end, computed were the frequency 
distribution of the schools on each variable, its mean, standard 
deviation, standard error of the mean, and skewness value. Also 
computed were matrices of con-elation coefficients. (Notes 14 & 1 5) 
For the purposes of exposition only, the frequency distribution on any 
variable with a very wide range is summarized in the tables or text 
below by collapsing the range into a suitable number of grouping 
intervals; however, for the purposes of computing the statistics and 
performing the statistical analyses, all the variables are based on the 
actual detailed data. 

Results 

The presentation of the analysis results is organized by the 
research questions. 

1. What is the ethnic/racial composition of the schools' 
student bodies? 

The schools attended by the focal children have, on average, a 
student body that is nearly one-half Hispanic/Latino, one-third African 
American, 17% European American, 2% Asian/Pacific Islander 
American, and 2% "other." Specifically, Table 1 shows that of the five 
broad ethnic/racial composition variables, Hispanic/Latino has the 
highest mean percentage (i.e., 46.5), signifying that the schools have, 
on average, a student body that is 46.5% Hispanic/Latino. In finer 
detail, this table shows that the vast majority of the Hispanic/Latino 
students in these schools are Puerto Rican. Indeed, the schools have, 
on average, a student body that is 38% Puerto Rican. Next in 
descending order of size is the African American mean percentage 
(i.e., 32.4), followed in turn by the European American (i.e., 17.1) and 
Asian/Pacific Islander American (i.e., 1.9) mean percentages. (The 
mean percentage for other ethnic/racial groups is 1.9; this variable is 
excluded from subsequent analyses.) 

Table 1 

Student Body's Ethnic/Racial Composition Variables: 
Means, Standard Deviations, Standard Errors of the 
Mean, and Skewness Values 



r 



Variable 

African American 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
American 

European American 
Hispanic/Latino 
Puerto Rican 



M 

32.4 

1.9 



17.1 

46.5 

(37.5) 



SD 

28.7 



4.1 



26.8 



28.8 



(25.9) 



SEMean 



Skewness 



3.08 



0.58 



0.44 



3.64 



3.14 

(3.05) 



1.91 • 
0.16 
(0.37) 



Other 



/O 1 A\ 



/O O/ 1\ 
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Hispanic/Latino 


ty.uj 


u'-o; 






• 


Other ethnic/racial 
groups 


1.9 


n 


0.69 


4.97 




Note. N = 84-87 schools. A school’s measurement on a variable in this table is 
the percentage of the student body described by the variable. Percentages are 

within rounding error. a Estimated mean. 



It also should be noted that the schools differ widely around these 
averages, as the standard deviations in Table 1 and the summary 
frequency distributions in Table 2 demonstrate. For example. Table 2 
shows the following: About one fourth of the schools have a student 
body that is over 74% Hispanic/Latino, but at the other end of the 
distribution, another one fourth of the schools have a student body that 
is less than 25% Hispanic/Latino. About one third of the schools have 
a student body with an African American majority, but about one half 
of the schools have a student body that is less than 25% African 
American. About one tenth of the schools have a student body with a 
European American majority, but about three fourths of the schools 
have a student body that is less than 25% European American. 

Table 2 

Summary Frequency Distributions of Schools 
with respect to Student Body's Ethnic/Racial Composition 





African 

American* 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 

American b 


European 

American c 


Hispanic/ 

Latino* 1 


Percent 
of the 
school’s 
student 
body 


Percent of schools 


75% to 
99% 


10% 


0% 


7% 


23% 


50% to 
74% 


22 


0 


6 


23 


25% to 
49% 


17 


1 


9 


29 


Hi 


51 


99 


78 


26 


Note. N = 84-87 schools. The footnotes to this table describe the extremes of 
the tails of the distributions and other details. Percentages are within rounding 

error. a In 1% of the schools, the student body is 0.2% African American; in 
another 1% of the schools, the student body is 94.5% African American. In 
30% of the schools, the majority (i.e., over 50%) of the student body is African 



A 
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American. °In 48% of the schools, the number of Asian/Pacific Islander 
American students is zero; in 1% of the schools, the student body is 27% 
Asian/Pacific Islander American. In 99% of the schools, Asian/Pacific Islander 
Americans account for less than 15% of the student body. c In 7% of the 
schools, the number of European American students is zero; in 1% of the 
schools, the student body is 97.4% European American. In 12% of the schools, 

the majority of the student body is European American. ^In 1% of the schools, 
the student body is 1.4% Hispanic/Latino; in another 1% of the schools, it is 
98.7% Hispanic/Latino. In 43% of the schools, the majority of the student 
body is Hispanic/Latino. 



2. What is the linguistic composition of the schools' student 
bodies? 

The focal children attend schools in which, on average, 
monolingual native speakers of English constitute 58% of the student 
body; native speakers of Spanish, 36%; and native speakers of other 
languages, the remaining 5% (Table 3). 

The correlation coefficients in Table 4 add to the evidence that 
schools tend to isolate students on the basis of both ethnicity/race and 
language. 

The focal children attend schools in which, on average, students 
formally classified as limited-English-proficient (or English-language 
learners; LEP/ELL) constitute 1 8.5% of the student body (Table 3). 
This figure, when considered in relation to the mean percentages for 
the other linguistic- composition variables, shows that, on average in 
these schools, approximately 45% of the students who are not 
monolingual native speakers of English arc formally classified as 
LEP/ELL. 



Table 3 

Student Body’s Linguistic Composition Variables: 
Means, Standard Deviations, Standard Errors of the 
Mean, and Skewness 



Variable 


M 


SD 


SEMean 


Skewness 


Native speakers of 
Spanish 


35.9 


27.3 


2.98 


0.53 


Monolingual native 
speakers of English 


57.7 


29.2 


3.21 


-0.32 


Native speakers of other 
languages 


5.2 


12.5 


1.38 


4.88 


Classified as LEP/ELL 


18.5 


13.3 


1.44 


0.74 


Note. N - 82-86 schools. A school’s measurement on a variable in this table is 
the percentage of the student body described by the variable. Percentages are 
within rounding error. 



Table 4 

Correlations among the Student Body's 
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Ethnic/Racial and Linguistic Composition Variables 




Variable 



Ethnic/racial composition 



1 : African American 





-.25** 


_„*** 

.73 


-.30 


2: European American 





-.21* 


-.10 


.05 


3: Hispanic/Latino 


— 


.89*** 


** 

-.28 


.80*** 


Linguistic composition 


4: Native speakers of 
Spanish 






— 


-.38 


.74 


5: Monolingual native 
speakers of English 








— 


-.32 


6: Classified as LEP/ELL 


m 






— 



Note. N= 80-86 schools. The coefficients among the linguistic composition 
variables and the coefficients of variable 5 with variables 2 and 3 are 
Spearman rank-order correlations; the other coefficients in this table are 
Pearson product-moment correlations. The coefficients in this table are based 
on the variables measured in counts. *p < .05 **p < .01 ***p < .001 (1-tailed 
tests) 



It also should be noted that the schools again vary widely around 
the mean percentages, as the standard deviations in Table 3 and the 
summary frequency distributions in Table 5 show. For example, native 
speakers of Spanish are the majority of the student body in about one 
third of the schools, but less than 25% of the student body in another 
one third of the schools. Similarly, monolingual native speakers of 
English constitute 75% or more of the student body in about one third 
of the schools, but less than 50% in another one third of the schools 
(Table 5). 



Table 5 

Summary Frequency Distributions of Schools 
on the Student Body's Linguistic Composition Variables 





Native 

speakers 

of 

Spanish 3 


Monolingual 
native 
speakers of 

English 15 


Native 
speakers of 
other 

Ianguages c 


Classified 

as 

LEP/ELL d 


Percent 
of the 
school's 
student 
body 


Percent of schools 
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99% 


U7o 


50% 


1% 


u% 


50% to 
74% 


19 


27 


1 


4 


25% to 
49% 


30 


18 


2 


23 


0% to 
24% 


39 


19 


95 


73 


Note. N= 82-86 schools. The footnotes to this table describe the extremes of 
the tails of the distributions and other details. Percentages are within rounding 
error. a In 1% of the schools, the student body is 0.2% native speaker of 
Spanish; in another 1% of the schools, the student body is 96.4% native 
speaker of Spanish. In 29% of the schools, the majority (i.e., over 50%) of the 

student body is native speaker of Spanish. D In 1% of the schools, the student 
body is 1.6% monolingual native speaker of English; in another 1% of the 
schools, it is 98.6% monolingual native speaker of English. In 58% of the 
schools, the majority of the student body is monolingual native speaker of 
English. c In 21% of the schools, there are zero native speakers of languages 
other than Spanish and English; in 1 % of the schools, the student body is 

88.7% native speakers of languages other than Spanish and English. a In 1% of 
the schools, there are zero students formally classified as LEP/ELL; in another 
1% of the schools, 58% of the student body is formally classified as LEP/ELL. 



3. What are the family socioeconomic characteristics of the 
schools' student bodies? 

The schools have, on average, a student body composed largely of 
students who live in poverty and whose parents have very limited 
formal education, as Table 6 shows. Specifically, the mean percentages 
indicate that the schools have, on average, a student body characterized 
as follows: 42% of the students live in households in which the 
householder is unemployed; 45%, in households receiving public 
assistance (i.e., welfare); 60% of the students are eligible for fully 
subsidized lunch; and 68%, eligible for either fully or partly subsidized 
lunch. The mean for maternal education shows that the schools have, 
on average, a student body of which the average formal education level 
of the students' mothers or female guardians is below high school 
graduation (and below a General Education Diploma [GED]). 

Table 6 

Student Body's Family Socioeconomic Status Variables: 
Means, Standard Deviations, Standard Errors of the 
Mean, and Skewness Values 



Variable 


M 


SD 


SEMean 


Skewness 


Unemployment level 


41.6 


27.4 


2.97 


0.33 


Public assistance 
dependence level 


44.9 


28.2 


3.02 


0.20 


Economic status scale 


1.43 


0.60 


0.06 


1.41 



* 
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Fully subsidized lunch 
eligibility level 


59.8 


25.9 


2.83 


-0.47 


Partly subsidized lunch 
eligibility level 


8.6 


6.6 


0.72 


1.38 


Subsidized lunch 
eligibility level (fully + 
partly) 


68.4 


26.8 


2.94 


-0.75 


Maternal schooling scale 


2.70 


1.00 


0.11 


0.56 


Note. N = 83-89 schools. A school’s family unemployment level is the 
percentage of the student body living in households in which the householder 
is unemployed. Public assistance dependence level is the percentage of the 
student body from households receiving public assistance (i.e, welfare). The 
average family economic status of a school's student body is measured on a 5- 
point scale: 1 = low income; 2 = between middle and low income; 3 = middle 
income; 4 = between middle income and affluent; 5 = affluent. A school's fully 
subsidized lunch eligibility level is the percentage of the student body eligible 
for fully subsidized lunch. Partly subsidized lunch eligibility level is the 
percentage of the student body eligible for partly subsidized lunch. Subsidized 
lunch eligibility level (fully + partly) is the percentage of the student body 
eligible for fully subsidized lunch plus the percentage eligible for partly 
subsidized lunch. Maternal schooling level is the average level of formal 
education attained by the student body's mothers or female guardians, 
measured on a 9-point scale: 1 = six years of schooling or less; 2 = 7 to 9 years 
of schooling; 3 = 10 to 1 1 years; 4 = high school graduate or General 
Education Diploma (GED); 5 = post-high-school vocational or trade training; 

6 = some college; 7 = college graduate; 8 = master's degree; 9 = doctor's 
degree. 



Around each of these means is a wide range of differences among 
the schools, manifested in Tables 7 through 10. For example, in about 
two fifths of the schools, the student body is over 74% eligible for 
fully subsidized lunch, but at the other end of the distribution, in about 
one tenth of the schools, the student body is less than 25% thus eligible 
(Table 8). In one fifth of the schools, the student body is over 74% 
from homes with unemployed householders, but the student body is 
less than 25% from such homes in about one third of the schools 
(Table 7). In 8% of the schools, the student body's average maternal 
schooling level is less than a 7th-grade education, but in 17% of the 
schools it is high school graduation or a GED (Table 10). 

Table 7 

Summary Frequency Distributions of Schools on the 
Student Body's Family Unemployment Level and Public 
Assistance Dependence Level 



8 
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Unemployed 

householder 3 


Household on 
public assistance* 1 


Percent of the 
school's student 
body 


Percent of schools 


75% to 95% 


20% 


25% 


50% to 74% 


24 


21 


25% to 49% 


22 


23 


1 % to 24% 


34 


31 



Note. N - 85-87 schools. The footnotes to this table describe the extremes of 
the tails of the distributions and other details. Percentages are within rounding 
error. a In 1% of the schools, the student body is 1% from households in which 
the householder is unemployed; in another 1% of the schools, the student body 
is 95% from such households. In 31% of the schools, the majority (i.e., over 
50%) of the student body is from households in which the householder is 
unemployed. b In 2% of the schools, the student body is 1% from households 
receiving public assistance; in 1% of the schools, the student body is 95% from 
such households. In 37% of the schools, the majority of the student body is 
from households receiving public assistance. 



Table 8 

Summary Frequency Distributions of Schools 
oil the Student Body's Subsidized Lunch Eligibility 

Variables 





Eligible for 
fully 

subsidized 

lunch 3 


Eligible for 
partly 
subsidized 
lunch b 


Eligible for 
subsidized 
lunch (fully + 

partly) c 


Percent of 
the school's 
student 
body 


Percent of schools 


75% to 
100% 


39% 


0% 


52% 


50% to 
74% 


26 


0 


25 


25% to 
49% 


21 


5 


12 


0% to 24% 


13 


95 


11 



Note. N- 83-84 schools. The footnotes to this table describe the extremes of 
the tails of the distributions and other details. Percentages are within rounding 
error. a In 1% of the schools, 2% of the student body is eligible for fully 
subsidized lunch; in another 1% of the schools, 99% of the student body is so. 
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In 65% of the schools, the majority (i.e., over 50%) of the student body is 
eligible for fully subsidized lunch. b In 1% of the schools, 0.1% of the student 
body is eligible for partly subsidized lunch; in another 1% of the schools, 31% 
of the student body is so. c In 1% of the schools, 3% of the student body is 
eligible for either fully or partly subsidized lunch; in 8% of the schools, 100% 
of the student body is so. In 77% of the schools, the majority of the student 
body is eligible for either fully or partly subsidized lunch. 



Table 9 

Frequency Distribution of Schools on the 
Student Body's Family Economic Status Scale 



Student body's average family economic 
status 


Percent of 
schools 


Affluent 


0% 


Between middle income and affluent 


1 


Middle income 


2 


Between middle and low income 


35 


Low income 


62 


Note. N = 89 schools. Percentages are within rounding error. 



Table 10 

Frequency Distribution of Schools on the 
Student Body's Maternal Schooling Scale 



Student body's average 
maternal schooling level 


Percent of 
schools 


Cumulative 

percent 


Doctor's degree 


0% 


0% 


Master's degree 


0 


0 


College graduate 


0 


0 


Some college 


1 


1 


Post-high school vocational or 
trade training 


2 


3 


High school graduate or 
General Educ. Diploma (GED) 


17 


20 


10 to 11 years 


32 


52 


7 to 9 years 


39 


91 


6 years or less 


8 


100 


Note. N~ 87 schools. Percentages are within rounding error. 



The intercorrelations among the student body's family 
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socioeconomic variables show the expected pattern of consistency 
among measures of social, economic, and educational status (Table 
11); these results add to the evidence supporting the data's construct 
validity. 



Table 11 

Intercorrelations among the Student Body's Family 

Variables 





2 


3 


MM 


5 


6 


1: Unemployment 
level 


^*** 

.92 


-.58*** 


_ _*** 
.75 


.74*** 


-.29** 


2: Public assistance 
dependence level 


— 


-.60*** 


.80*** 


.80*** 


-.34*** 


3: Economic status 
scale 




— 


-.52*** 


-.52*** 


AS*** 

.46 


4: Fully subsidized 
lunch eligibility level 






! 


.98*** 


-.36*** 


5: Subsidized lunch 
eligibility level (fully + 
partly) 








— 


-.36*** 


6: Maternal schooling 
scale 












Note. N = 82-87 schools. The coefficients of variable 3 with variables l and 2 
are Spearman rank-order correlations; the other coefficients in this table are 
Pearson product-moment correlations. Variables 1, 2, 4, and 5 are measured in 
counts for the purpose of computing their intercorrelations; they are measured 
in percentages for the purpose of computing their correlations with variables 3 
and 6. *p < .05 **p < .01 ***p < .001 (1 -tailed tests) 



4. In what types of neighborhoods are the schools located? 

The schools are located mostly in highly urbanized areas — areas 
that are largely poor (Tables 12 and 1 3). Specifically, 60% of the 
schools are in the inner core of cities; 28%, in other urban parts of 
cities; 10%, in suburban neighborhoods; and 1%, in small towns. 
Forty-six percent (46%) of the schools are in low-income areas; 44%, 
in neighborhoods of a type characterized by a mix of low and middle 
income; 7%, in middle-income areas; and the remaining 3%, in 
neighborhoods comprising a mix of middle income and affluence 
(Table 13). 



Table 12 

School's Neighborhood Variables and School's Size and 
Crowdedness Variables: Means, Standard Deviations, 
Standard Errors of the Mean, and Skewness Values 
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M 


SD 


SEMean 


Skewness 


| School's neighborhood 


Urbanness scale 


4.48 


0.73 


0.08 


1.21 


Economic status scale 


1.67 


0.75 


0.08 


1.11 


School's size and crowdedness 


Enrollment size 


677.2 


295.8 


31.4 


0.39 


Enrollment capacity 


661.7 a 


265.8 


29.2 


0.38 


Density- 

overcrowdedness 

level 


15.5 


205.2 


22.5 


0.44 


Note. N = 88-89 schools for the school's neighborhood variables; N= 83-89 
schools for the school's size and crowdedness variables. Urbanness is a 5-point 
scale; 1 = the school is in a rural area; 2 = small town (not suburban); 3 = 
suburban; 4 = urban part of a city other than its inner core; 5 = inner core of a 
city. The economic status of the neighborhood in which a school is located is 
measured on a 5-point scale: 1 = low income; 2 = mix of low and middle 
income; 3 - middle income; 4 = mix of middle income and affluent; 5 = 
affluent. A school's enrollment size is the total number of students enrolled in 
the school in late spring. Enrollment capacity is the number of students for 
which a school was built. A school's density-overcrowdedness level is 
measured by subtracting the enrollment capacity from the enrollment size; 
thus, a higher positive value signifies denser crowdedness than does a lower 


positive value. a Mean adjusted for missing data. 







Table 13 

Frequency Distributions of Schools on the Neighborhood 
Urbanness Scale and Neighborhood Economic Status Scale 



Neighborhood urbanness scale 


Neighborhood economic 
status scale 


School's location 


Percent of 
schools 


School's 

location 


Percent of 
schools 




60% 


Affluent area 


0% 


Urban part of a city 
other than its inner 
core 


28 


Mix of middle 
income and 
affluent 


3 


Suburban 


10 


Middle income 


7 


Small town (not 
suburban) 


1 


Mix of low and 
middle income 


44 


Rural 


0 


Low-income 

area 


46 


Note. N 88-89 schools. Percentages are within rounding error. 



O O 
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The correlations reported in Tables 14 and 15 show the following 
relationships: The more highly urbanized a school's neighborhood, the 
higher is the likelihood of the neighborhood's being poor. The lower a 
student body's average family economic status and parental schooling 
level, the higher is the likelihood of the school's being in an 
economically depressed and highly urbanized neighborhood. 



Table 14 

Correlations among the School's Neighborhood Variables 
and School's Size and Crowdedness Variables 



School's neighborhood 



1: Urbanness scale 



2: Economic status 
scale 




School's size and crowdedness 



3: Enrollment size 



4: Enrollment 
capacity 







5: Density- 

overcrowdedness 

level 





6: Crowdedness 
dichotomy 




Note. N = 83-89 schools. Pearson product-moment correlations. Urbanness is 
a 5-point scale: 1 = the school is in a rural area; 2 = small town (not suburban); 
3 = suburban; 4 = urban part of a city other than its inner core; 5 = inner core 
of a city. The economic status of the neighborhood in which a school is 
located is measured on a 5-point scale: 1 = low income; 2 = mix of low and 
middle income; 3 = middle income; 4 = mix of middle income and affluent; 5 
= affluent. A school's enrollment size is the total number of students enrolled 
in the school in late spring. Enrollment capacity is the number of students for 
which a school was built. A school's density - overcrrrvdedness level is 
measured by subtracting the enrollment capacity from the enrollment size; 
thus, a higher positive value signifies denser crowdedness than does a lower 
positive value. Crowdedness dichotomy is a dichotomous variable: 1 = the 
school is not crowded (i.c., density-overcrowdedness level is 0 or lower); 2 = 
the school is crowded (i.e., density- overcrowdedness level is greater than 0). 

* p < .05 ** p < .01 ***p < .001 (1 -tailed tests) 



Table 15 

Correlations of the Student Body's Family Variables with 
the School's Neighborhood Variables 
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School's neighborhood variable 


Family variable 


Urbanuess 

scale 


Economic 
status scale 


Unemployment level 


.62*** 


-.58*** 


Public assistance 
dependence level 


.53*** 


-.60*** 


Economic status scale 


-.54*** 


.74*** 


Fully subsidized lunch 
eligibility level 


.59*** 


-.56*** 


Subsidized lunch eligibility 
level (fully + partly) 


.53*** 


*** 

-.54 


Maternal schooling scale 


-.42*** 


.,,.*** 

.42 


Note. N = 84-89 schools for the correlations of the school's neighborhood 
variables with the unemployment, public assistance, family economic status, 
and maternal schooling variables; N - 82-84 schools for the correlations of the 
neighborhood variables with the subsidized lunch variables. The coefficients 
of unemployment level and public assistance dependence level with the 
school's neighborhood variables are Spearman rank-order correlations; the 
other coefficients in this table are Pearson product-moment correlations. The 
unemployment, public assistance, and both subsidized lunch variables arc 
measured in percentages. *p < .05 **p < .01 ***p < .001 (1 -tailed tests) 



5. What is the size of the schools? Are the school facilities 
crowded? 

The schools have an average physical enrollment capacity for 662 
students but enroll an average of 677 students (Tables 12 and 16). 
Forty-four percent (44%) of the schools enroll above capacity; that is, 
they enroll a higher number of students than the number for which the 
school was built (Table 17). 



Table 16 

Summary Frequency Distributions of 
Schools oil Enrollment Size and Enrollment Capacity 





Enrollment size 


Enrollment capacity || 


Number of students 


Percent of schools 


1,200 to 1,400 


4% 


5% 


1,000 to 1,199 


17 


8 


800 to 999 


14 


23 


600 to 799 


17 


24 


400 to 599 


27 


23 


90ft tn 10Q 


90 





o A 
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MW IV %J S 




* 


86 to 199 


i 


1 


Note. N = 83-89 schools. Percentages are within rounding error. 



Table 17 

Summary Frequency Distribution of Schools 
on Density-Overcrowdedness Level 



School's density- 
overcrowdedncss level 


Percent of 
schools 


Cumulative 

percent 


600 to 680 


2% 


2% 


400 to 599 


0 


2 


200 to 399 


17 


19 


1 to 199 


25 


44 


0 


5 


49 


-1 to -199 


40 


89 


-200 to -399 


10 


99 


-400 to -515 


1 


100 


Note. iV “ 83 schools. A school's density-overcrowdedness level is measured by 
subtracting the enrollment capacity from the enrollment size; thus, a higher 
positive value signifies denser crowdedness than does a lower positive value. 
Percentages are within rounding error. 




There are, however, wide differences among the schools on each of 
these variables, as Tables 16 and 17 show. For example, 13% of the 
schools have a capacity for as many as 1,000 to 1,400 students, but 17% 
of the schools, for fewer than 400. Twenty-one percent (21%) of the 
schools enroll a„ many as 1,000 to 1,400 students, but another 21%, 
fewer than 400 (Table 1 6). Nineteen percent (19%) of the schools enroll 
200 or more students above capacity, but 51% of the schools enroll 
below capacity (Table 17). 

The correlations in Tables 14 and 18 show the following: The larger 
a school, the higher is the likelihood of its being located in a highly 
urbanized, economically impoverished area. Also, the larger a school, 
the lower is its student body's average parental schooling level, and the 
higher is its student body's family unemployment rate. 

Table 18 

Correlations of the .Student Body’s Family Characteristics 
with the School’s Size and Crowdedness 



9 ^ 
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School's size and crowdedness 


Family 

variable 


Enrollment 

size 


Enrollment 

capacity 


Density- 

overcrowd 

level 


Crowdedness 

dichotomy 


Unemployment 

level 


.18* 


* 

.20 


.06 


.02 


Public 

assistance 

dependence 

level 


fl 


.15 


.02 


.03 


Economic 
status scale 


-.16 


-.13 


-.06 


-.12 

r 


Fully 

subsidized 

lunch 

eligibility level 


.09 

i 


.06 


.06 


.06 


Subsidized 

lunch 

eligibility level 
(fully + partly) 


.10 


.02 


.12 


.11 


Maternal 
schooling scale 


-.24** 


-.27 


.01 


-.04 


Note. N - 77-89 schools. Pearson product-moment correlations. The unemployment, 
public assistance, and both subsidized lunch variables are measured in percentages. 
V < .05 < .01 ***p < .001 (1 -tailed tests) 



6. Correlates of the student body's ethuic/racial composition: 

6.1. What are the relationships of the student body's 
e^nic/racial composition to the student body's family socioeconomic 
characteristics? 

The relative concentration of Hispanics/Latinos in the student body 
correlates positively with the student body's family unemployment level, 
public assistance dependence level, and subsidized lunch eligibility level 
and, congruent with these relationships, negatively with the student 
body's family economic status scale and maternal schooling scale. This 
pattern of correlations is largely similar to the pattern of relationships 
between the relative concentration of African American students and 
these measures of the student body's socioeconomic characteristics. 
These correlations are in a direction opposite to that of the correlations 
between the relative concentration of European American students and 
these measures of the student body's socioeconomic characteristics. In 
short, these analysis results, reported in Table 19, signify the following: 

The higher a school’s concentration of Hispanic/Latino pupils, the 
lower is the student body's average family socioeconomic status and 
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parental schooling level. Similarly, the higher the concentration of 
African American pupils, the lower is the student body's average family 
socioeconomic status. In contrast, the higher the concentration of 
European American students, the more affluent and the more highly 
educated, on average, are the student body's families. 

Table 19 

Correlations of the Student Body's Ethnic/Racial 
Composition with the Student Body's Family, School's 
Neighborhood, and School's Size and Crowdedness 
Characteristics 





African 

American 


European 

American 


Hispanic/Latino 


Family 2 


Unemployment 

level 


.47*** 


-.41*** 

- , „ 


.52*** 


Public assistance 
dependence level 


.47*** 


-.38*** 


.55*** 


Economic status 
scale 


* 

_ 2 1 

• ^ A 


.58*** 


-.38*** 


Fully subsidized 
lunch eligibility 
level 


.32** 


** 

-.30 


.61*** 


Subsidized lunch 
eligibility level 
(fully + partly) 


.31** 


* 

-.24 


.64*** 


Maternal schooling 
scale 


.04 


*** 

.39 


-.43*** 


School's neighborhood 11 


Urbanness scale 


.25** 


-.69*** 


.46*** 


Economic status 
scale 


* 

-.22 


.54*** 


-.34*** 


School's size and crowdedness 0 


Enrollment size 


-.11 


-.16 


** 

.25 


Enrollment 

capacity 


.00 


-.18* 


.08 


Density-overcrowd 

level 


-.24* 


-.02 


** 

.30 


Crowdedness 

dichotomy 


-.19* 


-.10 


.28 
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N = 79-87 schools for the coefficients involving the family variables. The 
coefficients of the African American variable with the family variables, and the 
coefficients of the ethnic/racial composition variables with the family economic 
status scale and the maternal schooling scale are Pearson product-moment 
correlations; the coefficients of the ethnic/racial composition variables with the 
other family variables are Spearman rank-order correlations. The unemployment, 
public assistance, and both subsidized lunch variables arc measured in counts for 
the purpose of computing their correlations in this table; likewise, the 
ethnic/racial composition variables are measured in counts for the purpose of 
computing their correlations with the unemployment, public assistance, and both 
subsidized lunch variables. The ethnic/racial composition variables are measured 
in percentages for the purpose of computing their correlations with the other 
variables in this table. b N = 83-87 schools for the coefficients involving the 
school's neighborhood variables. The coefficients of the ethnic/racial 
composition variables with the school's neighborhood variables are Pearson 
product-moment correlations. C /V = 78-87 schools for the coefficients involving 
the school's size and crowdedness variables. The coefficients of the ethnic/racial 
composition variables with the crowdedness dichotomy are Pearson product- 
moment correlations; the coefficients of the ethnic/racial composition variables 
with the other school size and crowdedness variables are Spearman rank-order 
correlations. *p < .05 **p < .01 *"*p < .001 (1 -tailed tests) 



6.2. What are the relationships of the student body's 
ethnic/racial composition to the characteristics of the school's 
neighborhood? 

The correlations in Table 19 show the following: The higher the 
concentration of Hispanic/Latino students in a school, the higher is the 
likelihood of the school's location being an economically depressed and 
highly urbanized area. An association similar to this occurs between the 
relative concentration of African American students and these school 
neighborhood characteristics. In contrast, the higher the concentration of 
European American students in a school, the lower is the likelihood of 
the school's being located in a poor or highly urbanized neighborhood. 

6.3. Is the student body's ethnic/racial composition related to 
school size and crowdedness? 

There is little or no relationship between ethnic/racial composition 
and school size. On the other hand, the student body's percentage of 
Hispanics/Latinos correlates positively and significantly with the school 
crowdedness dichotomy (Table 19). These analyses thus show that 
schools with higher proportions of Hispanic/Latino students are more 
likely to be crowded (i.e., more likely to enroll in excess of the number 
of pupils for which the school was built) than schools with lower 
proportions of this ethnic/racial group. 

7. Correlates of the student body’s linguistic composition: 

7.1. What are the relationships of the student body's linguistic 
composition to the student body's family socioeconomic 
characteristics? 

The student body's relative concentration of native speakers of 
Spanish correlates positively with the student body's family 
unemployment level, public assistance dependence level, and subsidized 
lunch eligibility level and, consistent with these associations, negatively 
with the student body's family economic status scale and maternal 
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schooling scale. These correlations are similar to those between the 
student body's relative concentration of LEP/ELL students and these 
measures of the student body's socioeconomic characteristics. In 
contrast, the student body's relative concentration of monolingual native 
speakers of English correlates positively with the student body's family 
economic status scale and maternal schooling scale. These results, 
presented in Table 20, signify the following: 

The higher a school's concentration of pupils who are native 
speakers of Spanish, the lower is the student body's average family 
socioeconomic status and parental schooling level. Similarly, the higher 
a school's concentration of LEP/ELL pupils, the lower is the student 
body's average family socioeconomic status and parental schooling level. 
In contradistinction, the higher a school's concentration of pupils who 
are monolingual native speakers of English, the higher is the student 
body's average family economic status and parental schooling level. 

Table 20 

Correlations of the Student Body's Linguistic Composition 
with the Student Body’s Family, School's Neighborhood, 
and School's Size and Crowdedness Characteristics 





Native 
speakers of 
Spanish 


Monolingual 
native speakers 
of English 


Classified 

as 

LEP/ELL 


Family 3 


Unemployment 

level 


.54*** 


.12 


- *** 
.38 


Public assistance 
dependence level 


_ *** 
.51 


.10 


. „*** 
.40 


Economic status 
scale 


-.35*** 


.25** 


-.25** 


Fully subsidized 
lunch eligibility 
level 


.62*** 


.13 


.53*** 


Subsidized lunch 
eligibility level 
(fully + partly) 


.65*** 


.10 


.54*** 


Maternal schooling 
scale 


-.35*** 


„„*** 

.33 


-.25** 


School's neighborhood b 


Urbanness scale 


*** 

.38 


-.34*** 


.42*** 


Economic status 
scale 


„„*** 

-.32 


.24* 


-.28**. 
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Enrollment size 


.18* 


-.28 


.12 


Enrollment 

capacity 


.07 


-.08 


.04 


Density-overcrowd 

level 


.25** 


-.37 


.19* 


Crowdedness 

dichotomy 


.24* 


-.33 


.08 



a N = 79-86 schools for the coefficients involving the family variables. The 
coefficients of the linguistic composition variables with the family economic 
status scale and the maternal schooling scale are Pearson product-moment 
correlations; the coefficients of the linguistic composition variables with the 
other family variables are Spearman rank-order correlations. The unemployment, 
public assistance, and both subsidized lunch variables are measured in counts for 
the purpose of computing their correlations in this table; likewise, the linguistic 
composition variables are measured in counts for the purpose of computing their 
correlations with the unemployment, public assistance, and both subsidized lunch 
variables. The linguistic composition variables are measured in percentages for 
the purpose of computing their correlations with the other variables in this table. 
b N = 82-86 schools for the coefficients involving the school's neighborhood 
variables. The coefficients of the linguistic composition variables with the 
school's neighborhood variables are Pearson product- moment correlations. SV = 
79-86 schools for the coefficients of the linguistic composition variables with the 
school's size and crowdedness variables. The coefficients of the linguistic 
composition variables with the crowdedness dichotomy are Pearson product- 
moment correlations; the coefficients of the linguistic composition variables with 
the other school size and crowdedness variables are Spearman rank-order 
correlations. *p < .05 ”p < .01 ”*p < -001 (1-tailed tests) 




7.2. What are the relationships of the student body's linguistic 
composition to the characteristics of the school's neighborhood? 

Table 20 shows the following relationships: The higher a school's 
concentration of students who are native speakers of Spanish, the higher 
is the likelihood of the school's location being a low-income, inner-city 
area. Similarly, the higher a school's concentration of LEP/ELL students, 
the higher is the likelihood of its location being a poor, highly urbanized 
area. In contrast, the higher a school's concentration of students who are 
monolingual native speakers of English, the higher is the likelihood that 
its location is in the more affluent and less urbanized neighborhoods. 

7.3. Is the student body's linguistic composition related to 
school size and crowdedness? 

Table 20 shows that the school crowdedness dichotomy correlates 
positively with the student body’s percentage of native speakers of 
Spanish, but negatively with the student body's percentage of 
monolingual native speakers of English. Enrollment capacity is not 
related to the student body's linguistic composition. These results 
demonstrate the following relationships: The larger a school's proportion 
of pupils who are native speakers of Spanish, the higher is the school’s 
likelihood of being crowded. In contrast, the larger a school's proportion 
of pupils who are monolingual native speakers of English, the lower is 
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its likelihood of being crowded. 

Discussion 

In this century, few issues in North America have aroused more 
intense and bitter controversy, or caused more renting and sustained 
conflict, than those surrounding ethnic/racial integration generally and 
school desegregation in particular (see, e.g., Lukas, 1986; Woodward, 

1 966). At present, more than a century after Plessy v. Ferguson and 
almost half a century after Brown v. Board of Education, the 
fundamental concerns remain unresolved in practice; indeed, they have 
grown in complexity. In 1896, in the Plessy decision, the U.S. 

Supreme Court codified racial segregation, making it the law of the 
land. In 1954, in the Brown decision, the Court reversed the Plessy 
decision. Current trends, however, point to a de facto return to 
widespread segregated schooling, as the present study shows. 

In recent years, the public debate concerning education reform in 
the United States has given relatively little attention to certain critical 
attributes of the ecology of schooling, particularly to attributes that 
bear on the isolation of students by ethnicity/race, language, and 
family socioeconomic characteristics. These attributes of schooling — 
and their interrelationships — were examined in the present study, 
focusing specifically on the schools that children who migrate from 
Puerto Rico to New Jersey (i.e., focal children) attend in the United 
States during the first two years following their arrival in this country. 

This study shows that there is considerable ethnic/racial 
segregation of students in many of the schools attended by focal 
children. Hispanics/Latinos are the majority of the student body in 
43% of the schools. European Americans are the majority of the 
student body in only 12% of the schools. This study further shows that 
there is considerable isolation by language. Native speakers of Spanish 
are the majority of the student body in nearly one third of the schools. 

Economic impoverishment and low parental education are also 
salient attributes of the student body in many of the schools. In 65% of 
the schools, the majority of the student body is eligible for fully 
subsidized lunch. In addition, many of the schools are located in highly 
urbanized and economically depressed areas. Nearly two thirds of the 
schools are in the inner core of cities; most of the remaining third, in 
other urban parts of cities. Almost one half are in low-income areas. 

As used here in reference to the present study's findings, the term 
school segregation, or school isolation, does not necessarily imply that 
the school boards or other public school officials caused the 
ethnic/racial, linguistic, or socioeconomic segregation of students 
observed in the present study. Regardless of the causes, however, the 
observed patterns of segregation do not bode well. Insofar as a school 
does not provide adequate occasions for interethnic interactions, it 
deprives students of the opportunity to develop the sociocultural 
knowledge, shared understandings, and behavior patterns that they will 
need as adults in order to function harmoniously and productively in 
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ethnically heterogeneous settings (Laosa, 1999) — a serious problem 
for a society as increasingly diverse as ours. Other potential 
consequences of the observed patterns of ethnic/racial and linguistic 
isolation are discussed in subsequent sections of this article. 

The present findings gain in significance in the light of previous 
research suggesting an influence of the student body's socioeconomic 
status on scholastic achievement (Kennedy et al., 1986, chap. 2; 

Myers, 1985; Orland, 1994; Puma et al., 1993; U.S. Department of 
Education, 1993b, 1996, 1997). One may further hypothesize that the 
ecology of schools can affect not only a child's academic achievement 
but also his or her long-term social development. For instance, a 
neighborhood with a high unemployment rate will likely provide 
limited exposure to successfully employed role models (Brooks-Gunn, 
Denner, & Klebanov, 1995; Laosa, 1999; Wilson, 1995). Children in 
such schools are largely cut off from a range of options and 
opportunities commonly available in middle-class schools. 

Based on the available research evidence, a U.S. Department of 
Education (1993b) report concluded that "teachers in high-poverty 
schools face special challenges that often undermine their 
effectiveness" (p. 3 1). Although studies clearly confirm a relationship 
between student body poverty and academic achievement, the evidence 
is weaker concerning the mechanisms, or processes, that may explain 
this relationship (see, e.g., Barton et al., 1991; Taylor & Piche, 1991; 
and U.S. Department of Education, 1993b, 1996, 1997, for reviews of 
research). The data collected in the larger investigation of which the 
present study is a part will permit analyses to illuminate these 
processes. 

A large size and crowdedness are additional attributes of many 
schools attended by focal children. The schools attended by the focal 
children enroll an average of 677 pupils — a much larger figure than the 
estimated average number of pupils per public elementary school for 
the United States nationwide, for New Jersey and New York statewide, 
and for Puerto Rico island-wide; respectively they are 458, 419, 582, 
and 298 (U.S. Department of Education, 1993a, Table 96). Moreover, 
44% of the focal children's schools enroll in excess of the number of 
pupils for which they were built. These findings must be considered in 
light of the potential effects of school size and crowdedness on the 
focal children's academic performance and socioemotional 
adjustment — an issue for future research. Also needed is research 
concerning the effects on the focal children of the dramatic size 
difference between the schools they attend in this country and those in 
Puerto Rico. Additional issues for future research are considered later. 

Separation and Inequality 

The student body’s ethnic/racial composition and linguistic 
composition were found to correlate with the student body's 
socioeconomic characteristics, with school crowdedness, and with the 
school neighborhood's characteristics. The larger a school's proportion 
of pupils who are Hispanic/Latino or native spec' rs of Spanish, the 
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higher is the school's concentration of pupils from economically 
impoverished and poorly educated parents, and the higher its 
likelihood of being crowded and of being located in an economically 
depressed and highly urbanized area. Similarly, the larger a school's 
proportion of African American pupils, the higher is its concentration 
of pupils from low-income families and the higher its likelihood of 
being in a poor inner-city area. In contrast, the larger a school's 
proportion of European American pupils, the lower is its concentration 
of pupils from economically impoverished and poorly educated 
parents, and the lower its likelihood of being in an economically 
depressed and highly urbanized area. 

The correlational analyses thus clearly show that separate is not 
equal. School segregation by ethnicity/race is closely associated with 
school segregation by poverty and by parental education. Similarly, 
school segregation by language is closely associated with school 
segregation by poverty and by parental education. Furthermore, 
ethnic/racial segregation and linguistic segregation are associated with 
crowded schqols. 

A focal child in a school with a relatively high concentration of 
pupils who are Hispanic/Latino or native speakers of Spanish is likely 
in a school with a high concentration of pupils from economically 
impoverished and poorly educated families, a crowded school located 
in a poor inner-city area. In contrast, a focal child in a school with a 
relatively high proportion of European American pupils is likely in a 
school with relatively few students from economically impoverished or 
poorly educated families, a school that is not located in an 
economically depressed or highly urbanized area. 

The present findings raise crucial questions concerning equality 
of educational opportunity, fairness, and social justice — concerns that 
urgently need the attention of educators, parents, and policy makers. 
Equal educational opportunity is the fundamental American answer to 
social and economic inequality, but school segregation by 
ethnicity/race or language does in effect concentrate poverty and low 
academic achievement in schools that are not equal — a historical and 
contemporary fact (e.g., Barton et al., 1991; Bremner, Barnard, 
Hareven, & Mennel, 1970, 1971, 1974; Forehand, Ragosta, & Rock, 
1976; Kennedy et al., 1986; Laosa, 1984; Orfield, 1993; Orland, 1994; 
Puma et al., 1993; Taylor & Piche, 1991; U.S. Department of 
Education, 1993b, 1996, 1997). Such schools are often vulnerable to 
becoming overwhelmed with problems of economically impoverished 
and poorly educated families isolated in neighborhoods lacking many 
of the opportunities typically available in other schools. The 
challenging task of providing access for these children to appropriate 
and effective schooling so that every student can have a fair chance of 
becoming a full participant in American society demands high priority 
(Cardenas, 1995, 1996; Donato et al., 1991; Network ofRegional 
Desegregation Assistance Centers, 1989; Orfield, 1993; Orfield et al., 
1996; Orfield & Yun, 1999). 
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Differences Among the Schools 

It is also important to note that substantial differences among the 
focal children's schools occur on almost all the variables. The schools 
differ widely in student body ethnic/racial composition. For example, 
in about one fourth of the schools, Hispanics/Latinos constitute 
between 75% and 99% of the student bcdy; yet at the other end of the 
distribution, in another one fourth of the schools, they constitute less 
than 25% of the student body. In about one tenth of the schools, 
European Americans constitute 50% to 98% of the student body, 
although in about three quarters of the schools they are less than 25% 
of the student body. 

Similarly, the schools differ widely in linguistic composition. For 
instance, in about one third of the schools, native speakers of Spanish 
are the majority of the student body, but in about two fifths of the 
schools they are less than 25% of the student body. 

The schools also differ widely in student body socioeconomic 
characteristics, school size, and density-overcrowdedness. In addition, 
although to a lesser extent, the schools differ with regard to quality of 
location. 

Needed Research 

From the perspective of scientific inquiry, the observed 
differences among the focal children's schools constitute a series of 
naturally occurring experiments, raising a compelling question: Will 
these differences among the schools explain, or statistically predict, 
individual differences in focal children's learning and adaptation? The 
present findings point to specific hypotheses in need of systematic 
research, as next steps in the larger longitudinal investigation of which 
this study is a part. For example, concerning the potential influence of 
the observed ecological attributes of schools on particular dimensions 
of child outcome, the following hypotheses focus on language 
development: 

The second-language motivation hypothesis predicts that the 
strength of the motivation to acquire a second language will vary as a 
function of the need to communicate through that language. If this 
hypothesis is correct, then the larger a school's concentration of pupils 
who are native speakers of Spanish, the weaker will be a focal child's 
need to use English to communicate with peers, hence the lower the 
child's motivation to learn English, and hence the slower the child's 
English-language development rate. 

The second-language exposure hypothesis predicts that the rate 
of learning a second language will depend on the exposure to that 
language (i.e., on the frequency, or probability, of opportunities to hear 
and use the language in functional situations). This hypothesis predicts 
a relatively slow rate of English-language development in the schools 
with relatively small proportions of pupils who are monolingual 
speakers of English. Thus, both hypotheses make the same prediction, 
namely, a negative relationship between the student body's proportion 
of native speakers of Spanish and focal children's English-language 
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development rate. 

On the other side of the coin is the native-language loss 
hypothesis. According to it, second-language learners will, to the 
extent that they have limited opportunity to use their native language 
actively, lose native-language skills (Laosa, 1999). If this hypothesis is 
accurate, then the smaller a school's proportion of Spanish-speaking 
students, the fewer will be the focal child's opportunities to use 
Spanish, and hence the faster the rate of Spanish- language loss. 

Especially for the focal population, development of both 
languages is vitally important: English-language development is, of 
course, critically important for children's academic achievement and 
psychosocial adaptation in the United States. Because of the special 
relationship between the two countries, many focal children return to 
Puerto Rico — establishing a "circular migration" pattern — where they 
must compete (in school and eventually in the workplace) through the 
Spanish language. Thus, especially for them, continued Spanish- 
language development is as critically important as English-language 
acquisition. 

Language development and academic achievement are not the 
only child outcomes that the school ecology may influence. 
Psychosocial/affective outcomes may also be influenced. Various 
hypotheses bear on this point. For instance, according to the 
intercultural stress hypothesis, the cultural "distance" (i.e., the degree 
of difference) between ecological settings bears on psychosocial 
adaptation (Laosa, 1999). This hypothesis predicts that the wider the 
difference between the child's primary culture/language and the school 
context, the more exacting and hence the more stressful and anxiety- 
producing will, be the school experience. In turn, these high levels of 
psychological distress will raise the probability of 
behavioral/emotional problems. If this hypothesis is valid, then focal 
children in schools with relatively few Hispanic/Latino pupils who are 
native speakers of Spanish will show a higher prevalence of symptoms 
of behavioral/affective maladjustment than will the focal children in 
schools with larger proportions of such pupils. 

In short, for focal children, the consequences of relatively intense 
levels of ethnolinguistic segregation (i.e., high concentrations of 
Hispanic/Latino, native-Spanish-speaking pupils) may include 
relatively slow rates of English- language development, but little or no 
loss of Spanish, and a relatively high probability of healthy 
behavioral/emotional adjustment. These hypotheses thus illustrate 
some of the difficult dilemmas that one must confront when 
addressing the question, What is best for a focal child? These and 
other hypotheses can be tested using the longitudinal data from the 
larger investigation of which this study is a part — an investigation 
uniquely designed to permit this important and urgently needed 
scientific research. 

School Segregation Policies and Judicial Trends in the 
United States 
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According to some historians (e.g., Woodward, 1966), the 
doctrines of Anglo-Saxon superiority by which some intellectuals and 
politicians justified and rationalized U.S. imperialism in the 
Caribbean, Latin America, and tho Pacific did not differ in essentials 
from the race theories espoused by those who sought to justify White 
supremacy over African Americans. In 1 896, two years before the 
United States acquired Puerto Rico, the U.S. Supreme Court's ruling in 
the case of Plessy v. Ferguson affirmed a vision of a rigidly segregated 
society. Homer Plessy — of mixed African and European ancestry — 
had taken an East Louisiana Railway train car seat reserved for 
Whites; (Note 16) as a consequence, he was jailed for violating a 
segregation statute that forbade members of either race to occupy 
accommodations set aside for the other — with the exception of "nurses 
attending the children of the other race" (as quoted in Kunen, 1996, 
p. 40). Segregation statutes, or "Jim Crow" laws, constituted a strict 
code that, as Woodward (1966) noted, "lent the sanction of law to a 
racial ostracism that extended to churches and schools, to housing and 
jobs, to eating and drinking. Whether by law or by custom, that 
ostracism extended to virtually all forms of public transportation, to 
sports and recreations, to hospitals, orphanages, prisons, and asylums, 
and ultimately to funeral homes, morgues, and cemeteries" (p. 7). In a 
nearly unanimous decision on Plessy, the Supreme Court declared that 
laws mandating "equal but separate" treatment of the races "do not 
necessarily imply the inferiority of either race," and cited the widely 
accepted propriety of separate schools for White and "colored" 
children. In lone dissent, Justice John Harlan remarked, "The thin 
disguise of 'equal' accommodations . . . will not mislead anyone, nor 
atone for the wrong this day done" (as quoted in Kunen, 1996, p. 40). 

From 1 896 to 1 954 northern and southern state policies and 
practices confirmed the prediction that Justice Harlan had made in his 
dissenting opinion in Plessy: that the Court's decision would place "in 
a condition of legal inferiority a large body of American citizens" (as 
quoted in F. C. Jones, 1981, p. 72). The thin disguise to which he 
referred endured for a half century until African American plaintiffs in 
a series of court cases challenged the constitutionality of school 
segregation (Orfield et al., 1996; Woodward, 1966). The plaintiffs in 
these cases were attacking not only inequality, but segregation itself 
(Woodward, 1966). These cases culminated in the 1954 Supreme 
Court's landmark decision in Oliver Brown et al. v. Board of 
Education of Topeka, Kansas, (Note 1 7) which reversed a 
constitutional trend begun long before Plessy. The new Chief Justice, 
Earl Warren, delivered the Court's unanimous opinion in favor of the 
African American plaintiffs: "We conclude," said the Chief Justice, 
"that in the field of public education, the doctrine of 'separate but 
equal’ has no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal." The plaintiffs had therefore been "deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment" of 
the U.S. Constitution; consequently, intentional segregation in public 
schools was unconstitutional (as quoted in Woodward, 1966, p. 147). 
By thus ruling that de jure segregation was unlawful, the Brown 
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decision reversed the Plessy decision, which rested on the principle 
that there could be "separate-but- equal" treatment of people (Laosa, 
1984; Sitkoff, 1993; Woodward, 1966). 

Central to the promise inherent in the Brown decision is the 
belief that ethnic/racial segregation in public education has a 
detrimental effect on children and "may affect their hearts and minds 
in a way unlikely ever to be undone" (as quoted in Woodward, 

1966, p. 147) — not because ethnically/racially segregated institutions 
are inherently inferior but due to continuing structural inequities 
directly attributable to ethnic/racial prejudice and discrimination (E. R. 
Jones, 1996). 

In the first decade after Brown very little desegregation occurred 
in the South (Rist, 1979). There was open defiance and massive 
resistance against attempts to implement the Brown mandate (Motley, 
1995; Sitkoff, 1993; Woodward, 1966). The federal government and 
the federal district courts in the South did little to pressure the states or 
the school districts to comply with the constitutional requirements of 
the Brown decision (Orfield et al., 1996; van Geel, 1982, p. 980; 
Zashin, 1978). Moreover, segregation in the North remained virtually 
untouched until the 1970s. According to Orfield et al. (1996, p. 8), 
"Most Northern districts even refused to provide racial data that could 
be used to measure segregation." For nearly two decades following 
Brown , the Supreme Court denied hearings to school desegregation 
cases from the North (Note 18) (Orfield et al., 1996), a historical fact 
illustrating that the legal meaning of desegregation has evolved (see, 
e.g., Kirp, 1977; Landsberg, 1995; Orfield, 1978; Orfield et al., 1996; 
van Geel, 1982). 

Although the Supreme Court’s decision in Brown greatly 
encouraged many Hispanics/Latinos, it did not offer definitive 
guidance on how to combat discrimination against them (Gonzalez, 
1982; Laosa, 1984). Various issues have arisen in desegregation 
litigation involving this ethnic/racial group, all hinging on the 
identifiability of the group and of its members (Levin, Castaneda, & 
von Euler, 1977; Orfield, 1978; Orfield et al., 1996; Roos, 1977). A 
central question the courts have asked in judging whether the isolation 
of Hispanic/Latino students violates the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is whether Hispanics/Latinos constitute a 
group (i.e., a "class") that should be legally treated in the same manner 
as African Americans (Levin et al., 1977; Roos, 1977). In other words, 
Are Hispanics/Latinos a group such that discrimination against them 
violates the equal protection clause? Schools, courts, and policy 
makers were uncertain how to categorize Hispanics/Latinos for the 
purposes of civil rights (Gonzalez, 1982). 

In the mid- 1960s momentous changes began to occur: Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and his organization marched in the early 1960s, and 
in so doing raised the moral conscience of the nation (Laosa, 1984; 
Oates, 1982; van Geel, 1982). The administrations of presidents John 
F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson provided executive leadership in 
the battle for civil rights. In 1964 the U.S. Congress passed the Civil 
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Rights Act, which required cutting off federal funds to school districts 
and other institutions that discriminate: Title VI of the Act states, "No 
person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance" (78 Stat, 252 [1964]; 42 
U.S.C. 2000d [1965]). 

An important key to questions of how to combat discrimination 
against Hispanic/Latino students appeared in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. This law and the authorization it vested on federal agencies to 
enforce it "by issuing rules, regulations, or orders of general 
applicability" established a legal basis to regulate matters pertaining to 
national origin discrimination in addition to race (Civil Rights Act of 

1964, as quoted in Gonzalez, 1982, p. II-3). This law gave federal 
education officials responsibilities for working with the courts to 
enforce the Brown decision and subsequent decisions requiring racial 
desegregation. To this end, the then Office of Education (OE) of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) developed 
guidelines to ensure compliance with Title VI. Aiding GE's efforts, 
Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 

1965, which substantially increased the amount of federal assistance to 
public education, thereby making fund cutoffs a more serious threat 
(Laosa, 1984; Zashin, 1978). 

The Supreme Court, too, provided strong leadership on 
desegregation during that period. For example, in 1968, the Court 
declared that discrimination must be "eliminated root and 
branch" ( Green v. County School Board of New Kent County , as 
quoted in Orfield et al., 1996, p. xxii). In 1971, the Court held in 
Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education and in North 
Carolina State Board of Education v. Swann that the federal courts 
could order busing to desegregate schools (Orfield, 1978; Orfield et 
al., 1996; Zirkel, Richardson, & Goldberg, 1995). 

Despite this country's long history of persistent school segregation 
and other forms of discrimination against Hispanic/Latino students 
(see, e.g., Carter & Segura, 1979; Donato, Menchaca, & Valencia, 
1991; Gonzalez, 1982; Laosa, 1984; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1971, 1972; Weinberg, 1977), the task of proving to the courts that 
these discriminatory practices are de jure rather than de facto was 
frequently more difficult for this ethnic/racial group than for African 
Americans. (Note 19) In cases involving discrimination against 
African Americans in the South, previous state statutes or 
constitutional provisions requiring segregation of this group had 
usually existed, and they were widely known and understood and 
could be readily documented (Laosa, 1984; Orfield, 1978). In order to 
establish a case of unlawful segregation, therefore, African American 
plaintiffs have needed merely to show the continued presence of 
school segregation in school systems formerly segregated by law 
(Levin et al., 1977; van Geel, 1982). In contrast, Hispanic/Latino 
plaintiffs have frequently been hindered by a lack of systematic 
documentation concerning the magnitude of educational exclusion of 
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their group and by unclear understandings of the policies underlying 
the group's disenfranchisement (Gonzalez, 1982). 

In the absence of a statutory history of de jure segregation, 
Hispanic/Latino plaintiffs in segregation cases have been required to 
show that they are segregated and that the segregation is attributable to 
intentional action by school officials or other state authorities. In other 
words, proving to the courts that the isolation of Hispanic/Latino 
students constitutes a violation of the equal protection clause has 
required a showing of de jure segregation attributable not to statute but 
instead to the action of school officials (Levin et al., 1977; Roos, 

1977). For example, in United Stales v. Texas Education Agency 
(1972, as cited in Levin et al., 1977) the circuit court found intentional 
segregative action by the school district, particularly in the choice of 
school sites, construction of schools, drawing of attendance zones, and 
student assignment and transfer policies. The court thus found de jure 
segregation of Hispanic/Latino students despite the absence of a 
previous statute requiring segregation of this ethnic/racial group, and 
stated that discrimination in this case was "no different from any other 
school desegregation case" (as quoted in Levin et al., 1977, p. 76). 
(Note 20) 

The U.S. Supreme Court did not begin to try to untangle the 
problem of school segregation as it relates to Hispanics/Latinos until 
1973, when it tried the case of Keyes v. School District No. 1 (Denver, 
Colorado). In Keyes the Supreme Court recognized the problem but 
did hot solve it entirely, seemingly saying that at least some 
Hispanics/Latinos, in some regions, under some conditions, should be 
recognized as a distinct class: 

There is also much evidence that in the Southwest 
Hispanos and Negroes have a great many things in 
common. . . . Though of different origins, Negroes and 
Hispanos in Denver suffer identical discrimination in 
treatment when compared with the treatment afforded 
Anglo students. In that circumstance, we think petitioners 
are entitled to have schools with a combined 
predominance of Negroes and Hispanos included in the 
category of "segregated" schools. (Keyes, 

413 U.S. 189 [1973], as quoted in Gonzalez, 1982, p. II- 7) 

In multi-ethnic areas, this recognition has often meant that the 
degree of segregation in a school depends on the ratio of European 
American students to the combined number of identified "minority" 
students in that school (Levin et al., 1977; Roos, 1977). Issues left 
unresolved by the Supreme Court's ruling in Keyes were articulated by 
Orfield (1978, pp. 203-204): 

The [Keyes] decision mentions conditions prevailing in 
the Southwest. It is unclear whether the same rights 
extend to Mexican- Americans in cities outside the 
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Southwest. Would evidence that social conditions had 
changed in a part of the Southwest remove this special 
constitutional protection for Mexican-American children? 
Conditions in the region vary greatly on matters ranging 
from residential segregation to intermarriage, 
socioeconomic mobility to educational achievement. It is 
not clear what factors would determine how a particular 
Hispanic group in a given part of the country should be 
treated for desegregation purposes. 

Although a narrow reading could indeed limit applicability to 
Mexican Americans/Chicanos in the Southwest, in applying Keyes the 
courts have often "interpreted this aspect of the holding expansively, 
neither restricting application of the term Hispanic to Chicanos in the 
Southwest nor requiring a showing of 'identical 
discrimination 1 " (Teitelbaum & Hiller, 1977, p. 165). Subsequent to 
Keyes , courts in school desegregation cases have typically treated 
children from other Hispanic/Latino groups — and from certain other 
ethnic/racial groups as well- -as "minority" students (Teitelbaum & 
Hiller, 1977, p. 165), For example, federal judges in New York and 
Boston decided that desegregation could be extended to 
Hispanic/Latino groups that were primarily Puerto Rican (Orfield, 
1978, p. 204; Teitelbaum & Hiller, 1977, p. 165). 

More broadly, Keyes is also significant because, as the Supreme 
Court's first case on desegregation in the "North," it expanded 
desegregation requirements to the North and West (Orfield et al., 

1996). (Note 21) Before 1970, legal developments had not affec^d 
racial segregation patterns outside the South because such patterns had 
usually been characterized as de facto. In the 1970s, however, the 
courts were finding — as the Supreme Court did in the Keyes case in 
Denver — that much northern urban segregation was dejure 
segregation based not on statute but instead on specific acts or policies 
of school boards and other school officials (Brown, 1995; Orfield, 
1978). 

In the early 1970s, public protests intensified over the potential 
expansion of school desegregation and over forced transportation (i.e., 
busing) of studu as a means to desegregate. Accordingly, the 
leadership that the executive and legislative branches of government 
were providing in desegregation efforts waned. Moreover, by this time, 
as a consequence of demographic alterations in the ethnic/racial 
composition of the U.S. population and shifts in residential patterns, 
many Northern urban school districts, which seldom extend beyond 
city limits, lacked sufficient numbers of European American children 
to desegregate (Kunen, 1996; Orfield, 1978). By the time of President 
Richard Nixon's second term of office, significant progress toward 
school desegregation had virtually stopped (Orfield et al., 1996; 
Orfield, 1 978; Orfield & Monfort, 1 992). 

In 1974, the Supreme Court began issuing a series of decisions 
limiting Brown's reach. For example, in Milliken v. Bradley [1974] the 
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Supreme Court erected serious barriers to interdistrict, city-suburban 
desegregation plans; such planr have aimed to desegregate racially 
isolated schools that are located in urban areas by drawing students 
from the surrounding suburban districts. In this Detroit metropolitan 
case, the Supreme Court prohibited such plans unless plaintiffs could 
demonstrate that the suburbs or the state took actions that contributed 
to segregation in the city. Because obtaining such legal proof is often 
difficult, Miliiken seriously limits access to the option of drawing 
students from largely European American suburbs in order to 
desegregate urban districts that enroll high concentrations of students 
of color (Orfield et al., 1996). That unconstitutional segregation 
existed in Detroit was not questioned in this case; in question was the 
constitutionality of the court- ordered desegregation plan's extending 
to outlying districts with no history of segregative action on the part of 
their school boards or local governments (Zirkel et al., 1995). 
Throughout the country, large numbers of students of color are 
segregated in urban areas; hence, insofar as Miliiken puts suburban 
schools out of reach of these students, it practically ensures their 
isolation in the cities (Orfield et al., 1997; Orfield & Monfort, 1992; 
van Geel, 1982). 

During the 1980s, the executive branch of the federal government 
worked actively against mandatory school desegregation; and 
Congress accepted a proposal from President Ronald Reagan's 
administration to slash the budget for federal desegregation assistance 
programs (Orfield et al., 1996). In recent years, neither branch has 
made a significant school desegregation initiative. 

In Miliiken v. Bradley II [\911] the Supreme Court, facing the 
challenge of providing a remedy for the Detroit schools, where 
Miliiken I had made long-term integration practically impossible, had 
ruled that a court could order a state to pay for educational programs to 
repair the harms caused by segregation (Orfield et al., 1 996; Zirkel et 
al., 1995). More recently, however, in Missouri v. Jenkins [1995], the 
Supreme Court ruled that the court-ordered programs designed to 
improve the quality of education in predominantly poor, 
predominantly non-White schools in order to make them educationally 
more equal to other schools, and to increase the attractiveness of 
schools in order to accomplish desegregation through voluntary 
choices, should be temporary, and that school districts need not show 
any actual correction of the educational harms of segregation before 
such programs can be discontinued (Orfield et al., 1996, 1997). 
Analyzing this court decision, Orfield and his colleagues (1996, p. xv) 
concluded that the Supreme Court by allowing, as it did in this case, 
for the dismantling of the special educational programming that the 
district had established as a remedy for students in segregated schools, 
may have signaled that in the future the Court may not even support 
enforcement of the "separate but equal" doctrine that Brown 
overturned. That is, it seems reasonable to conclude from the apparent 
underlying philosophy in the Supreme Court's rulings in Jenkins and in 
two other recent cases (i.e., Board of Education of Oklahoma City v. 
Dowell in 1991 and Freeman v. Pitts in 1992) that, in issues of school 
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desegregation, the U.S. Supreme Court as presently constituted is 
pursuing the twin goals of minimizing judicial involvement in 
education and quickly restoring authority to local and state 
government, "whatever the consequences" (Orfield et al., 1996, p. 3). 

In sum, the urgent focus of public opinion on civil rights lasted 
only two years, from 1963 to 1965. Vigorous and effective 
enforcement of school desegregation by the executive branch of the 
federal government began in 1 965 and lasted four years (Gonzalez, 
1982; Laosa, 1984; Orfield et ah, 1996). The Supreme Court continued 
to provide strong leadership on desegregation for four more years, in a 
series of sweeping decisions from 1969 to 1973 — decisions that 
launched busing as a remedy, extended desegregation requirements 
from the South to northern cities, established the right of 
Hispanic/Latino children to desegregated schools, and declared that it 
was no longer permissible to delay implementing the Court's mandate 
to desegregate (Gonzalez, 1982; Orfield, 1978; Orfield & 

Monfort, 1992; Rist, 1979; Zirkel et ah, 1995). Congressional 
leadership on civil rights weakened after 1965 as public opinion 
changed. Efforts toward school desegregation then waned on the part 
of the three branches of government. Political and legal forces have 
converged in recent years to effect movement in a direction opposite to 
that of efforts to desegregate public education (Orfield et ah, 1996, 
1997; Orfield &Yun, 1999). 

School Segregation Trends in the United States 

A clear correspondence can be seen, on the one hand, between the 
foregoing chronology of events pertaining to efforts to desegregate 
American schools and, on the other, the annual national statistics on 
the segregation of African American students: During the 1 964-1972 
period of active enforcement in the southern and border states, a major 
decline occurred in the segregation of those regions' African American 
students. The South changed from almost total segregation in 1963 to 
become the most desegregated region of the country by 1 970 (Orfield 
& Monfort, 1988; Rist, 1979). (Note 22) In the early 1970s the trend 
toward increased desegregation of African American students virtually 
stopped. Then, in 1988, a drift toward increased segregation of African 
American students began (Orfield, 1993; Orfield et ah, 1996, 1997; 
Orfield & Yun, 1999). The corresponding national statistics on the 
segregation of Hispanic/Latino students show, however, a strikingly 
different trend, as noted below. 

Studies by Orfield and his colleagues and by other researchers 
show a steady trend in the United States toward increased school 
segregation of Hispanic/Latino children. This trend is evident since 
national data on the subject were first collected, in the 1960s. Indeed, 
since 1980 Hispanics/Latinos have been more likely than African 
Americans to attend predominantly minority schools. (Note 23) 
Specifically, nationwide in the 1968- 69 academic year, 77% of 
African American students and 55% of Hispanic/Latino students 
attended predominantly minority schools; in 1972-73 these figures 
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were 64% and 57%; by 1980-81 they had switched to 63% and 68%. 

In 1996-97, 69% of African American students and 75% of 
hispanic/Latino students attended predominantly minority schools 
(Orfield, 1993; Orfield et al., 1997; Orfield & Yun, 1999). A similar 
trend can be observed in other measures of segregation, namely, the 
percentage of children of each ethnic/racial group in schools with a 
90% to 100% minority enrollment (Orfield, 1993; Orfield et al., 1997; 
Orfield & Yun, 1999; U.S. Department of Education, 1995), and the 
weighted average percentage of European American students in the 
schools attended by children of a particular ethnic/racial group 
(Orfield, 1 993; Orfield et al., 1 997; Orfield & Yun, 1 999). 

Needed: Public Awareness, Policies, and Leadership 

Some advocates of bilingual education for Hispanic/Latino 
children have sometimes objected to efforts to desegregate students 
from this ethnolinguistic group, fearing that such desegregation may 
weaken support for the bilingual/bicultural education programs that 
many of these children need. Other advocates and experts on the 
subject have argued that there is no inherent conflict between 
bilingual/multicultural education and desegregation, that under certain 
conditions both can be effectively realized — indeed, and that with 
sufficient will and effort, the aims of both can be achieved 
synergistically to produce educationally successful, integrated 
communities. There is an urgent need to inform parents, educators, and 
policy makers of the reality, the issues, the potential consequences, and 
the as-yet- unanswered questions about the existing segregation of 
ethnolinguistic minority children in our nation's schools. 

Heretofore, solutions to the problems of school segregation have 
been sought almost exclusively through the courts. Certainly, the most 
significant advances toward desegregation of African American 
students have been achieved with the considerable help of judicial 
decisions. At present, however, the problems of school segregation are 
even more complex and difficult than those of the past. There is also 
growing evidence that these problems affect multiple ethnic/racial and 
linguistic groups (perhaps in different ways), including children who 
migrate from Puerto Rico, as this study shows. Some observers have 
questioned whether the courts (particularly as they are presently 
constituted), and the adversarial system on which the judicial structure 
rests, are still the most effective and appropriate means possible for 
policy formation in an area as complex as school segregation (cf. 
Cardenas, 1995; Fischer, 1982). Be that as it may, it is now painfully 
evident that desegregation does not guarantee integration, nor ensure 
full equality of educational opportunity (Brown, 1995; Cardenas, 

1995; Laosa, 1984, 1999; Teitelbaum & Hiller, 1977). 

It seems clear, considering the statistical trends and the history of 
school desegregation efforts, that significant advances in solving 
problems of school segregation cannot in the foreseeable future be 
achieved through the courts alone. Urgently needed are creative, 
informed efforts toward the formulation of comprehensive solutions, 
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and concerted leadership to implement them effectively. 

Notes 

1 . For editorial simplicity, the term country is used here as if 
Puerto Rico and the United States were two distinct countries. 
Following this usage, the terms United States (U.S.) and 
American(s) are used exclusive 1 '' in reference to the 50 states 
(and the District of Columbia) of the United States and the 
people therein. Similarly, the term Hispanic/Latino is used 
exclusively to refer to the Hispanic/Latino population of the 50 
states (and the District of Columbia). The present usage does not 
imply any view regarding Puerto Rico's sociopolitical status, 
which at present is neither that of an independent nation nor that 
of a state of the United States. Of the 50 states, New Jersey has 
the highest Puerto Rican population density and the second- 
largest proportion of the total Puerto Rican population that 
resides stateside (Perez & Martinez, 1993; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1992, 1993). 

2. Giving rise to these developments were several significant 
ideological, economic, and political currents in the United 
States: As the end of the nineteenth century approached, there 
were changes in thought about the nation's mission and its 
destiny. The nation had become a world power because of its 
prodigious economic growth (Link, 1992; Morison, 1972). After 
the disappearance of the "American frontier," the conviction 
grew that the country needed to find new outlets for an ever 
increasing population and agricultural and industrial production. 
Advocates of sea power argued that "future national security and 
greatness" depended upon a large navy supported by bases 
throughout the world (Link, 1992, p. 248). Social Darwinists 
advanced the view that the world is a jungle, with international 
rivalries inevitable, and that only a strong nation could survive 
(Link, 1992; Morison, 1972). Added to these arguments were 
those of idealists and religious leaders who believed that 
Americans had a duty to "take up the White man's burden" and 
to carry their assertedly superior culture "to the backward 
peoples of the world" (Link, 1992, p. 248; Morison, 1972; 
Woodward, 1966). It was against this background that the 
Spanish-American War of 1 898 propelled the United States 
along the road to war and empire (Lewis, 1963; Link, 1992; 
Morison, 1972) — a war that, although brief and relatively 
bloodless, had far- reaching and long-lasting political and 
diplomatic consequences. These overseas incursions brought 
under the nation's jurisdiction some eight million people of 
color, "a varied assortment of inferior races," as the Nation 
described them, "which, of course, could not be allowed to 
vote" (1898, as quoted in Woodward, 1966, p. 72). 
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3. More specifically, schools with at least one third- or fourth- 
grade class (or the equivalent for ungraded programs). This 
study focuses on public and not private schools because a 
previous study (Laosa, 1998) showed that of the total population 
of elementary-school transfers-in from Puerto Rico to New 
Jersey, only a tiny proportion are transfers-in to non-public 
schools. 

4. Below are the annual distributions of children transferring in 
from Puerto Rico to the third and fourth grades (or the 
equivalent for ungraded programs) in the sample of New Jersey 
schools. To avoid inflating these counts, if a child transferred in 
from Puerto Rico more than once during the course of the 
investigation, the child was counted only once. 
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5. The data describe the school at the time that focal children 
attended it; if the school had focal children more than one 
academic year, then the analyses selected the data corresponding 
to the first academic year that the school had focal children. 
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6. Counts rather than percentages were used in computing this 
variable's correlations with certain other variables; see footnote 
15. 

7. Counts rather than percentages were used in computing this 
variable's correlations with certain other variables; see footnote 
15. 

8. Counts rather than percentages were used in computing this 
variable’s correlations with certain other variables; see footnote 
15. 

9. Consistent with the usage adopted by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, the term householder (rather than head of household) is 
used in the presentation of data that had previously been 
presented with the designation head (e.g., U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1994b, p. A-2). 

1 0. Counts rather than percentages were used in computing this 
variable's correlations with certain other variables; see footnote 
15. 

1 1 . Counts rather than percentages were used in computing this 
variable's correlations with certain other variables; see footnote 
15. 

12. Counts rather than percentages were used in computing this 
variable's correlations with certain other variables; see footnote 
15. 

13. Counts rather than percentages were used in computing this 
variable's correlations with certain other variables; see footnote 
15. 

14. Two matrices of correlation coefficients were computed: a 
matrix of Pearson product-moment correlations and a matrix of 
Spearman rank-order correlations; depending on the shape of the 
observed frequency distributions on a given pair of variables, 
either one type of coefficient or the other is reported; the two 
coefficients are very similar or practically identical to each other 
for the vast majority of the pairs of variables. Variables with 
distributions too skewed to yield meaningful coefficients were 
excluded from the correlation matrices. 

15. To avoid the spurious correlation that may occur between 
variables that share in common the same variable denominator 
(McNemar, 1969, pp. 180-182), whenever two variables shared 
in common the same variable denominator, the correlation 
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between them was computed using counts rather than 
percentages. The Appendix presents the descriptive statistics 
based on counts for these variables. 

16. In the United States, persons of mixed European and African 
ancestry are generally considered Black/African American (i.e., 
"non- White"). This system of racial classification differs from 
the predominant conceptions of race and of racial identification 
in Puerto Rico; for a discussion of these conceptions see 
Rodriguez (1991). 

17. Four separate cases from Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Delaware were consolidated and decided in the 1954 case of 
Brown v. Board of Education. In each case, African Americans 
sought admission to the public schools of their community on a 
nonsegregated basis. Kansas, by state law, permitted but did not 
require segregated schools. The other three states had state 
constitutional and statutory provisions that required the 
segregation of Blacks and Whites in public schools (Zirkel, 
Richardson, & Goldberg, 1995). 

18. The nature of racial segregation in the North differed from that 
in the South: Typically in the South, school segregation was 
required by state constitutional or statutory provisions. 

19. The term "de jure segregation" generally refers to segregation 
that has had the sanction of law; that is, segregation directly 
intended by law or otherwise issuing from an official racial 
classification. The term comprehends situations in which the 
activities of school authorities have had a racially discriminatory 
impact contributing to the establishment or continuation of 
school segregation. The term "de facto segregation" is limited to 
what is "inadvertent and without the assistance or collusion of 
school authorities" and not caused by state action (Black, Nolan, 
Nolan-Haley, Connolly, Hicks, & Alibrandi, 1990, pp. 416, 

425). State action refers to action by the government, including 
action by a public school system or its agents (Zirkel et al., 

1995, p.208). 

20. Similarly, in Cisneros v. Corpus Christi Independent School 
District (1970, Texas), the circuit court had found de jure 
segregation to exist, noting that the 

de jure nature of the existing pattern of segregation 
within the Corpus Christi Independent School 
District has as its basis state action of a non- 
statutory variety — that is, the school board's active 
pursuit of policies that not only do nothing to 
counteract the effect of existing patterns of 
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residential segregation in view of viable alternatives 
of significant integrative value, but, in fact, increase 
and exacerbate the district's racial and ethnic 
imbalance. There has been a history of official 
school board acts which have had such a 
segregative effect. (Cisneros, 1970, as quoted in 
Levin et al., 1977, p. 76) 

Thus, once the necessary intentional segregative actions were 
found, coupled with a high concentration of Hispanic/Latino 
students in some schools, a prima facie case of unlawful 
segregation was established (Levin et al., 1977). 

Cisneros is the first circuit court case to hold that 
Hispanics/Latinos must be considered an identifiable minority 
group for purposes of desegregation; that is to say, that the 
principles enunciated in Brown v. Board of Education apply to 
Hispanics/Latinos as well as to African Americans. This 
decision prevented school officials in Corpus Christi from 
claiming that they had desegregated a school by placing in it 
only African American and Hispanic/Latino (i.e., Mexican 
American) students (Gonzalez, 1982; Levin et al., 1977). 

2 1 . Keyes is the first Supreme Court opinion addressing de j ure 
segregation in a city (Denver, Colorado) located in a state where 
at the time of Brown v. Board of Education the public schools 
were not segregated pursuant to state statutory authority (Brown, 
1995, p. 650). Many of Denver's public schools were segregated, 
although the city's school system had never been operated under 
a state constitutional provision or law that mandated or 
permitted school segregation (Zirkel et al., 1995, p. 113). 

22. Significantly, prior to 1 964 no systematic data on the 
implementation of Brown were collected. The general consensus 
among those who studied this period is that fewer than 1 % of all 
African American students in the eleven southern states attended 
desegregated schools (i.e., schools that White/European 
American students also attended; Rist, 1979, p. 4). In the same 
academic year (1964-65) of the passage of the Civil Rights Act, 
the first private efforts at collecting desegregation data on these 
states began. The findings from those efforts suggest that 2% of 
all African American students in these states were in 
desegregated schools. In 1965-66 the federal government began 
to collect data; that year, 7% of the South's African American 
students were in desegregated schools (Rist, 1979, p. 4). Then 
the pace of desegregation in the South quickened: The first 
national statistics on school desegregation became available 
with the 1 968-69 academic year. That year 23% of African 
American students nationwide were in majority- White schools, 
in contrast with 18% in the South alone. Within two years the 
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shift was dramatic as the South had 39% of its African 
American students in majority- White schools, compared with 
28% in the northern and western states (Orfield, 1978, pp. 56- 
57; Orfield & Monfort, 1992, p. 13; Rist, 1979, p. 4). 

23. A predominantly minority school is one in which more than half 
of the school's combined enrollment is African American, 
American Indian/Native American, Asian/Pacific Islander 
American, or Hispanic/Latino (Orfield, 1993, p, 5). 
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Descriptive Statistics for Variables Measured in Counts: 
Means, Standard Deviations, Standard Errors of the 
Mean, and Skewness Values 
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Variable 


M 


SD 


SEMean 


Skewness 


Student body's ethnic/racial composition 


African American 


216.1 


231.2 


24.79 


1.42 


European American 


99.4 


164.6 


17.75 


3.24 


Hispanic/Latino 


336.4 


287.6 


31.38 


1.27 


Student body's linguistic composition 


Native speakers of Spanish 


253.1 


248.6 


27.12 


1.41 


Monolingual native 
speakers of English 


360.5 


244.4 


26.82 


1.06 


Classified as LEP/ELL 


130.7 


127.2 


13.72 


1.84 


Student body's family socioeconomic status 


Unemployment level 


293.5 


249.2 


27.03 


1.21 


Public assistance 
dependence level 


315.9 


250.0 


26.80 


1.04 


Fully subsidized lunch 
eligibility level 


404.8 


252.0 


27.50 


0.66 


Subsidized lunch eligibility 
level (fully + partly) 


461.7 


276.1 


30.31 


0.59 


Note. /V= 83-87 schools. The figures in this appendix are based on the 
variables measured in counts. 
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Abstract 

A highly successful, innovative and creative alternative to 
traditional education is confronted by the demands of 
contemporary standardized accountability. The account 
here is a chronicle of the resistance of a particular school, 
the Durant School, to the global changes that would 
destroy its local ecology — a school whose fight against the 
imposition of state standards and mandated tests has been 
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a fight to preserve its integrity, its mission, and its 
autonomy. 

Picture this: a public urban high school conceived in the late 
1960s as an alternative to the traditional education and hierarchical 
structure of most city schools. A school that has not only upheld this 
unique educational and social vision through its 30-year history, but is 
deemed successful in terms of its high attendance and college 
acceptance rates, as well as its low dropout and suspension figures. A 
school whose 200 students — African-American, White, Latino/a, and 
Asian- American — choose to enroll there because of this unique vision 
and high success, and whose teachers choose to work there because 
they know the school affords them the freedom and respect to realize 
their innovative educational beliefs. A school that is frequently 
described by teachers, students, and parents alike as a community, a 
family even, due to its non-hierarchical stmctures and close, 
supportive relationships. 

Moreover, these judgments of success are not made only by 
those involved in this school. The city's mayor recently commented on 
the school's achievements in a letter to the state education 
commissioner, noting that the school's “success rate in graduating at- 
risk students is approximately 20 percent higher than the City School 
District's average rate.” In addition, the school “boasts some of the 
District’s highest attendance rates, highest SAT scores, lowest 
suspension rates, and lowest dropout rates.” The mayor concluded that 
this school's “non-traditional, yet rigorous process for demanding 
accountability and assessing knowledge serves its students 
well.” (Note l) This then is a school that has not only kept its unique 
vision alive, it has also passed the tests of a school’s success that have 
been set over its thirty years. 

Yet, what happens when this school, an oasis of non- 
traditional practices, is confronted in this current era of educational 
accountability by an entirely different vision of what a successful 
school should be? A vision embodied in newly mandated state 
standards and standardized tests? A vision that, in fact, parallels the 
over-standardized, over-tested types of schools which the school's 
original founders turned their backs on 30 years ago in their search for 
a successful alternative? One would common-sensically expect that 
any form of governance, state or local, would not change "a winning 
team," but in the new forms of governance, educational success does 
not exempt schools from systematic new forms of interference. 

In the new regimes of governance in education, control of 
education is passing from the trusted coalitions of teachers, students 
and community that have been painstakingly developed in schools 
such as this. In a more general sense, control is passing from internal 
educational agents and student and parental communities towards 
external forces representing a different range of interests. (Note 2) 
Lobbying efforts by corporations and industrial interests impinge 
hugely on the judgments of politicians and state education 
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commissioners. These forces drive educational governance in wholly 
new directions. New patterns of external and symbolic control 
typically focus on testing, transparency, and accountability. Whilst 
understandable in principle, in reality such methods often collide with 
the delicately constructed ecology of school life. As such globalization 
wreaks environmental havoc in the world generally, so, too, can its 
specific effects in schools grievously damage the local ecology of an 
educational environment. 

This account, then, is a chronicle of the resistance of a 
particular school, the Durant School, to just those global changes that 
would destroy its local ecology — a school whose fight against the 
imposition of state standards and mandated tests has been a fight to 
preserve its integrity, its mission, and its autonomy. In other words, it 
has been a fight both to survive and to defend a different, many would 
say more humane, vision of schooling. 

Before we examine this school more closely, it is important to 
step back a moment and briefly contemplate a key argument for the 
standards movement: that the definition and prescription of higher 
standards will improve our failing schools. Though many dispute the 
notion that state-mandated curricula imposed in a top-down fashion 
and policed through the use of high-stakes, standardized exams will 
improve schools, we need to ask different questions. What will the 
standards movement do to our successful schools? Why must they 
comply with decrees and edicts pertaining to the content of their 
curricula when their graduates have a proven record of success in both 
college and the workplace? Why must their students submit to a 
battery of paper and pencil exams that supposedly demonstrate 
academic competency when this competency is already demonstrated 
by their post-graduation performances, let alone their classroom 
achievement? [And, we might add, why should the focus be only on 
strictly academic intelligence when more and more business gurus — 
the very people often influential in the standards movement — are 
stressing the crucial importance of social and emotional intelligence?] 

The reply from standards advocates has been that if a school is 
already successful, then the standards and their accompanying tests 
should amount to nothing more than a few hours out of a student's life 
to sit for the requisite state exams that she/he will undoubtedly pass if 
the school is, indeed, of high quality. Such a response starkly exposes 
the narrow and limited perspective of what many standards advocates 
believe education is all about: a circumscribed set of skills and myriad 
facts that can be regurgitated onto a paper and pencil exam in a 
pressurized testing environment. It is. this perspective that the non- 
traditional Durant School has been fighting in recent months. Not 
surprisingly, since the school was set up deliberately to alleviate 
problems generated by a previous era of educational thinking of 
precisely this kind. 

Located in a small, industrial city in the northeast section of the 
US, the Durant School first faced the possibility of new state 
standardized exams in 1996. It was in April that year that the state's 
commissioner of education announced the adoption of a series of five 
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standardized exams — in five different content areas — to measure the 
attainment of the state's new higher standards by high school students. 
The passage of all five exams would be mandatory for graduation, and 
no public high school student would be exempt. Though the exams 
would be gradually phased in so as to give teachers and students time 
to prepare, the Durant School was acutely aware of the immediate, and 
deleterious, impact of these mandates on its program. Specifically, in 
order to prepare its students for these exams, the school would have to 
begin both providing courses that specifically addressed the content of 
these new state standards and preparing students to take standardized 
exams. Both these practices are antithetical to the school's philosophy 
that students should have opportunities to leam in-depth in areas of 
their own interest, and that this learning is best demonstrated through 
presentations, portfolios, and long-term projects, or in other words, 
through performance-based assessments. In an attempt to preserve its 
integrity, an exemption from the state mandates was imperative. 

In the summer of 1997, the Durant School applied for a 
variance from the state exams, maintaining that it upheld and even 
surpassed the broad state standards. [It is important to note that there 
are two sets of standards at play in this stmggle — the broad state 
learning standards that address the development of cognitive skills, 
and the narrow content standards for the different subject areas.] The 
school asked that instead of exams, it be allowed to continue to . 
evaluate the students' attainment of the broad learning standards 
through its own performance-based assessments, especially as these 
very same assessments had recently been publicly commended by the 
state as a model for high schools to emulate. To its great shock, the 
state denied the request, maintaining that any alternative assessments 
to the state exams had to be externally developed; individual schools' 
assessments could no longer be trusted to ensure high standards. This 
rejection illustrates just how dramatically the educational and 
ideological climate has been transformed in the past decade. 
Performance-based assessments and local control have been knocked 
from the vanguard, usurped by standardized tests with their scientific 
claims of "objective" reliability and validity, delivered by bureaucrats 
from "on-high." However, the Durant School did not surrender its 
principles so easily: the fight had only just begun. 

Throughout the 1997-1998 school year, the principal of the 
Durant School maintained contact and eventually joined forces with a 
group of non-traditional high schools in the state, most of which are 
located together in another city, nearly 400 miles away. These schools 
were also fighting the state exam mandates, maintaining that their 
performance-based assessments not only upheld their missions and 
programs, but were also valid measures of the broad state standards. 
This union of schools, which now included the Durant School, decided 
to apply for a group waiver from the exams. However, rather than 
rushing forward with the request, they thought it best to take their time 
and build as strong a case for their alternative assessments as they 
could. 
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While this group effort was underway, the Durant School, 
cautious that the state might turn down the group waiver as well, 
began to examine other possible strategies to circumvent the testing 
mandates. Charter schools was one idea, and in the fall of 1998, during 
their biweekly school based planning team meetings, staff, students, 
and parents discussed together this possibility as a way to preserve the 
Durant School's autonomy. Though the idea was appealing to some, 
there was also strong philosophical opposition to such a move, 
especially regarding the siphoning of public school funds for these 
schools and their use by the religious right. Later, when it was 
discovered that charter school students would still be required to pass 
the state exams to graduate, the idea became moot. During this same 
period, there was also talk about granting GEDs in lieu of state 
diplomas. Yet, again, there were grave concerns, especially that such a 
move would bar future education or job opportunities to Durant 
School graduates and be publicly perceived as a retreat from quality 
learning. 

While the development of internal strategies for maintaining 
the school's autonomy and integrity was crucial, the school realized 
that these strategies alone were not enough, that a public relations 
campaign was also essential in a successful fight against the state 
standards mandates. Therefore, as the internal strategies were 
discussed and debated in the weekly staff and biweekly school based 
planning team meetings, the Durant School began to pursue several 
avenues of gaining public support for the school, and consequently, its 
request for a variance from the state exams. Heeding the advice of a 
sympathetic member of the city's board of education, the principal and 
staff enlisted parents, a.k.a. "voters," as lobbyists to advocate for the 
school. A special meeting was convened in November 1998 for staff to 
talk with a group of responsive parents about the threat these exams 
posed to their children's education. These parents in turn offered to 
organize and attend meetings with members of the board of education 
and the schools' superintendent to enlist their support. Also, the 
school's community board — a board consisting of staff, parents, 
students, and community supporters of the Durant School — decided to 
organize and sponsor a local conference, open to the public, on the 
effects of the state exams on student learning. 

Meanwhile, the school also turned to the media, especially the 
local daily newspaper, to publicize its plight. The principal's guest 
editorial on the negative effects of the state exams on the Durant 
School was published in mid-November, followed by an in-depth 
article on the school a few days later. When the same newspaper then 
published its own editorial claiming that the school could both 
maintain its program and prepare its students for the state exams, an 
English teacher in the school swiftly responded. In his published letter, 
he chastised the editorial board for its lack of evidence that the school 
could do both, indicating that it had not adequately researched the 
issue. Aside from the daily newspaper, the school also turned to a local 
radio station for public outreach. Soon the principal, a parent, and a 
psychology professor from a local university [and a Durant School 
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Community Board member] appeared together on a talk show to 
discuss the testing mandates and their effects on learning. 

It was also in November 1998 that a math teacher suggested 
during a school based planning team meeting that the school contact 
state legislators in an effort to gain their support. His reasoning was 
that even though the commissioner of education and his board had set 
the state exam policy, the legislators were the ones in charge of 
implementation. Following this suggestion, staff, parents, students, 
alumni, and Community Board members began to write letters to local 
state legislators, asking for support of the variance. The school also 
began to solicit the support of business leaders who could, hopefully, 
influence the state politicians and education leaders. 

The public relations campaign continued to gain steam 
through the winter of 1999. The principal devoted several hours each 
day drumming up support for the variance request, arranging meetings 
with political, business, and state education leaders, and seeking public 
opportunities to spread the word of the harmful effects of the standards 
mandates on the school. Two parents in particular consistently worked 
on these efforts with him; the supportive school board member offered 
strategic advice; and various staff, students, parents, alumni, and 
Community Board members also volunteered. Staff and school based 
planning meetings, as well, were filled with regular discussions on the 
efforts to secure the variance from the state tests. The fight had gained 
a preeminent position in the school's day-to-day operations, and 
though staff expressed much stress as a result, they were unwilling to 
capitulate to the standards mandates. 

In February the community board-sponsored conference on the 
state standards and testing was held. Approximately 1 00 persons heard 
Monty Neill, the executive director of the National Center for Fair & 
Open Testing, give an impassioned keynote address, and lively debate 
among local and state educators ensued throughout the evening. This 
event, covered by local television, radio, and newspaper media, was 
coincidentally followed the next day by a regional hearing on the 
standards, sponsored by the state education department. Several 
members of the Durant School community testified, and according to 
the principal, the students' personal stories of their educational 
experiences had a profound effect on one member of the 
commissioner's board, who publicly stated afterwards that she would 
support a waiver for the school. Buoyed by these small steps, the 
school pressed on, and more meetings were held with political and 
educational leaders throughout the spring. Even when support was not 
secured, the principal was pleased that at least the standards and 
testing mandates had been raised publicly as an issue that merited deep 
critical consideration, and that the Durant School had put the word out. 

By June 1999 significant local support for a variance had been 
attained. The superintendent of the city schools, assured that the 
alternative assessments in the group waiver were, in fact, aligned with 
the broad state learning standards, had quietly signed on. The board of 
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education, in turn, passed a resolution of support for the waiver, and 
even the editorial board of the daily newspaper changed its position 
and came out in favor of a variance for alternative schools. A number 
of local legislators had responded to the school's requests for support 
with letters to the education commissioner, asking him to grant the 
school a variance as well. There was a greater sense of optimism that a 
variance really was within reach, and that the school's integrity could 
be preserved. 

It was also in June that the Durant School began to lobby the 
legislative chairs of the joint state education committee, an association 
that proved especially advantageous in the coming months. The 
principal had always maintained that if the state education department 
and the education commissioner did not approve a variance, then 
special legislation was another possibility. Thus, when the joint 
legislative education committee announced a June hearing in the state 
capital to examine the impact of the standards mandates and testing on 
schools, the principal welcomed the opportunity to make the case for 
the waiver and gain support for the Durant School's plight. After some 
preliminary strategy meetings in the weeks before the hearing, about a 
dozen Durant School representatives — students, staff, parents, 
Community Board members, and alumni — traveled over 200 miles by 
rented van to testify. Several other representatives from the alliance of 
schools seeking the group variance testified as well; and by the day's 
end, the committee chairs expressed sympathy for the variance request, 
especially as the students' testimonies to these schools' positive effects 
on their lives had been, in the chairs' opinion, so persuasive. 

Summer 1999, though slower-paced, did see two significant 
developments in the fight: the mayor wrote a letter to the education 
commissioner in support of the variance, and a majority of the local 
legislators signed a pro-variance petition, also addressed to the 
commissioner. However, as the new school year commenced in 
September, the cautious optimism in the school began to wane. A 
ruling on the group variance, now formally submitted, remained 
pending, and teachers and students expressed deep feelings of anxiety 
and frustration as they awaited a decision. The education 
commissioner, they observed, seemed more intransigent than ever as 
he adamantly, and frequently, proclaimed in the media that there 
would be no retreat from the state standards — an ominous sign, they 
believed, for the variance. This apprehension only increased as the 
missives from the state education department consistently emphasized 
that the only viable alternative assessments to the state exams would 
be other externally developed tests. Performance-based assessments, it 
seemed, were not even considered an option. Despite this pessimism, 
the Comm".nity Board did sponsor another conference at the school on 
the effects of the standards mandates in an attempt to educate, and 
galvanize, the public. However, turnout was poor, and several in the 
Durant School community interpreted this low attendance as an 
indication that the standards had already been accepted as a fait 
accompli. They also despaired any prospect of a statewide opposition 
movement. Still, a letter writing campaign, organized by a parent, was 
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launched to intensify the pressure on political and educational leaders, 
and the school continued to wait anxiously for an official ruling on the 
variance. 

It was during this bleak period that a group of Durant School 
students, disgusted by the fact-filled, rote learning of their newly 
mandated history class, decided to act. As second-year students they 
had previously experienced the pleasure of the school's learner- 
centered classes, and they were outraged by the difference in this class, 
especially as it was instigated by the state standards. When the school 
sent representatives to speak at a regional joint legislative education 
committee hearing, this time only 100 miles away, about 20 students 
voluntarily attended, either to testify or show support. Again, the 
committee was deeply impressed by the students' spirit and pride in 
their school, and a legislative aide privately predicted that the waiver 
would be granted. This development, combined with reports that other 
students from the alliance of schools had also made a strong 
impression at their regional hearing, helped re-energize the fight. In 
addition, the staff began to work monthly with a volunteer business 
consultant on ways to focus their energy in fighting the mandates and 
gaining support for the variance. 

In December 1999 the state's official response to the variance 
request began to take shape as the Assessment Panel of the State 
Education Department granted the alliance of schools a hearing in 
which to present their assessments. The alliance, in turn, solicited six 
nationally-known educational leaders, and friends of the alliance 
schools, to make the presentation. Not only did the alliance believe 
that these leaders, who also seived on the alliance's performance 
assessment review board, would present a strong and convincing case, 
they also believed, according to the Durant School principal, that their 
prestige would lend political weight to the variance request. The night 
before the hearing, the six leaders gathered with several 
representatives from the alliance schools to discuss strategy and 
outline the presentation. At the two-hour hearing the following day, 
the six argued the case for the variance, answered questions from the 
committee, and defended the quality of the alliance's system of 
assessment. When the hearing concluded, a press conference, arranged 
by the alliance, was held in which the presenters attested to the urgent 
need for the variance. 

That same day, the state's Assessment Panel issued its 
recommendation to the education commissioner: only a partial 
variance be granted, limited to the schools covered by a previous 
variance from state exams ['this limitation excluded the Durant 
School], and good for only one year. When this recommendation was 
made known, the Durant School immediately intensified its campaign. 
The principal and several parents implored the school community to 
call and write letters to the legislative education committee members, 
urging them to request a full variance for the school from the 
commissioner. The community responded with a flurry of activity. The 
alliance, in turn, scheduled meuangs with the education committee 
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chairs to ask them to lobby the commissioner for the full variance as 
well. Finally, the day of reckoning arrived at the end of January 2000. 
The commissioner, following most of the panel's recommendations, 
issued a partial variance through the 2000-2001 school year, limited to 
the alliance schools in the previous variance. Howe^r, he did approve 
an extension of the variance to any remaining alliance schools that 
could demonstrate they had met the criteria of the alliance. This 
extension provision kept the Durant School's hopes alive, as they were 
certain of having already met all the criteria. By March, after the 
school had submitted proper documentation, the commissioner ruled 
that the Durant School was also covered under the temporary waiver. 
Significantly, the daily newspaper reported the story on the same day 
as it published an in- depth feature article on the Durant School in its 
series on the city schools, an article that had been actively solicited by 
the principal. 

As of March 2000, the partial variance is only a partial victory. 
Keeping in mind that the five exams are being gradually phased in, this 
year's seniors are exempt from their only required exam, specifically 
English Language Arts. This year's juniors, however, must take, and 
pass, the English Language Arts exam to graduate, though they are 
exempt from the requisite state math exam, the second exam to be 
phased in. The current sophomores and freshmen have no exemptions 
- they must pass four and five exams, respectively, in English 
language arts, math, world history, American history, and science, as 
all five mandated exams will be required of the Class of 2003. 

Despite the commissioner's ruling, the fight is not over. The 
Durant School, both alone and with the alliance, continues to devise 
strategy, lobby for supporters, and struggle to attain a full and 
complete variance. The activist spirit in which this school was created 
is alive and well, and it offers hope, 30 years later. In particular, it 
offers a model of how a socio-political process of advocacy and 
campaigning can turn the juggernaut of external forces in ways that 
benefit the educational endeavor. For, contrary to the position of the 
standards movement proponents, educational success, as epitomized 
by this school, is indeed attainable through the efforts of internal 
agents — coalitions of teachers, students, and parents. These are the 
only agents who can truly know a particular school, thus possess the 
insight to determine what makes it "succeed" in the most profound 
sense of the word, and not as a simplistic reduction to a standardized 
test score. 

Notes 

1 . Mayor's letter to State Education Commissioner, June 28, 1 999. 

2. Goodson, I. (Forthcoming) Social Histories of Educational 
Change Theory in The International Journal of Educational 

Change. 
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Abstract 

This study focuses on the attitudinal outcomes of 
schooling in American Overseas Schools in Latin 
America with respect to democracy and citizenship, the 
formation of views about the United States, and student 
attitudes about the American international school. 
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Introduction 

The American democracy is the oldest in the world and the 
promotion of democracy has been a central focus of U.S. foreign 
policy since World War I. The evolution of Latin American nations 
towards democratic models of governance during the 1 980's was 
trumpeted as a diplomatic triumph. The argument has even been made, 
prematurely perhaps, that the historical process of the selection of an 
ideal model of governance has ended and that the democratic model 
has emerged triumphant (Fukuyama, 1992). Although the decade of 
the 1990’s saw some regression in this process, virtually every nation 
from Mexico to Brazil has attempted to develop democratic 
institutions. Many of these “experiments” are yet in their infancy and 
all of them depend upon the values and ideals of leaders who will be 
elected to key offices in the future. Diamond (1993) documents the 
importance of educational institutions; he mentions the “international 
diffusion of values and beliefs” which may occur through practices 
which occur within “democratizing institutions” (p. 421). He observes 
that 



Culture springs from history, tradition, and collective 
myths, and is also forged and reproduced through a variety 
of institutional settings in which norms are learned, beliefs 
generated, and values internalized. Prominent among 
these settings are, of course, the family and the school. . . 

[which may] contribute to significant change over time. 

(P-412) 

It is a little known but important fact that a significant number of 
political and business leaders in Latin American nations have been 
educated in American Overseas Schools (AOS), and many enter 
American universities after successful completion of an American high 
school education in an overseas school. Bilingual and infused with the 
values implicit in U.S. pedagogy, these young people become the 
mayors, judges, industrialists, journalists, cabinet ministers, and 
presidents of their countries. Clearly, the political culture of the United 
States has profound direct and indirect influences on the attitudes of 
the future leaders of Latin America. There have been no studies 
focusing on the attitudinal outcomes of students in American schools 
overseas. 

The AOS schools are essentially American high schools in Latin 
America. Typically, these schools offer a traditional, college 
preparatory American high school curriculum. Unlike AOS schools in 
other regions of the world, the AOS in Latin America frequently 
incorporate host country languages and national curricula in the school 
model. However, American citizens trained and certified in American 
universities serve as principals and certified American teachers deliver 
the central elements of the curriculum. With the fiscal and technical 
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support and guidance of the Office of Overseas Schools of the U.S. 
Department of State, most of these schools have achieved accreditation 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS), the 
entity which accredits institutions in the United States from Texas to 
North Carolina. (The Office of Overseas Schools is staffed with a 
Director and six Regional Education Officers, each assigned oversight 
of a geographic region. The Director of the Office is Dr. Keith D. 
Miller (millerkd2@state.gov). The web site of the Office of Overseas 
Schools may be found at 

http://www.state.gov/www/about_state/schools/ofront.html.) Many of 
the AOS schools have a long history, such as the American School 
Foundation (ASF) of Mexico City, which has operated an American- 
type school with an American curriculum for over 100 years. Half of 
the ASF students enroll in colleges abroad, predominantly in the 
United States. Although these schools were originally established to 
educate the children of American citizens who lived with their families 
in Latin America (as part of the diplomatic corps or the international 
business community), that mission has clearly been altered by 
economic and political factors. Orr (1974) observed that the schools 
“exemplify the valuable qualities and merits of a democratic 
educational system” and serve as a “living example of American 
community democracy” (p. 10). He declared that “The success or 
failure of the U.S.A., both internally and as a model, will be directly 
related to the effectiveness of education and schooling” (1981, p. 2). 
Conlan (1982) spoke of the AOS schools as “isomorphic embassies.” 

As the world economy changed over the years, host-country 
children in Latin America were increasingly drawn to American 
schools where they could learn English. The downsizing of the U.S. 
diplomatic corps and a concomitant “nationalization” of the work 
force in the international business community accelerated this 
demographic change in the 1970's. American schools have retained a 
“U.S.” identity through the networking of regional educational 
associations, greater use of the Internet than comparable schools in the 
continental United States, and the recruitment and training of U.S. 
teachers who already possess advanced degrees from U.S. universities. 
American history, civics, and literature are central to the curriculum. 
Host-country students, from Mexico to Brazil, who graduate from 
these schools receive the American high school diploma (commonly 
they also receive the host country diploma, or “bachillerato”). Most 
plan to attend U.S. universities, either as undergraduates or for 
graduate study, and later return and assume responsible positions in 
their homelands. 

Purpose 

The unique role that a U.S. education plays in the career planning 
of future Latin American leaders has not been examined, although it 
has been a subject of comment. AOS schools directly influence the 
development of the values and attitudes of many Latin American 
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leaders. The purpose of this research was to assess the political 

attitudes of 12 th grade students attending 12 AOS schools in 8 
countries. Three distinct groups of students were targeted in this study: 
American citizens, Host Country Citizens, and Students who were 
citizens of some third country (children of parents who form part of 
the international diplomatic or business community). The supposition 
that American Overseas Schools contribute to the format* tn of 
positive values of democratic participation and civic servl e should be 
investigated. Arguably, the extent to which these schools - *e in fact 
promoting these values is a valid measure of the efficacy of the 
schools themselves. 

Research Questions 

Three research questions were developed for this study. (1) Is 
there a significant interaction effect between the independent variables 
of political region and citizenship on students' attitudes? (2) What is 
the relationship between the length of time a student is enrolled in an 
American school and the development of positive attitudes? (3) Is 
there an attitudinal difference with respect to gender on these 
measures? 

Method 

Subjects. The subjects of this study were 695 12th grade students 
representing 21% of the approximately 3,200 12th grade students 
attending AOS schools in 4 geographical and political regions: 

Mexico, Central America, Spanish-speaking South America, and 
Brazil. The schools were distributed among the following countries: 
Mexico (3), El Salvador (1), Guatemala (1), Paraguay (1), Ecuador (1), 
Argentina (1), Peru (1), and Brazil (3). U.S. citizens represented 15.3% 
of the sample and host country nationals represented 68.2% of the 
sample. The other 16.5% was accounted for by third-country nationals, 
pupils who were not American citizens or citizens of the countries 
where they attended schools. 

Instrument. The survey instrument, Attitudes toward Democracy 
(ATD®), consisted of 40 Likert-type items based on a 5-point rating 
system ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The items 
were associated with three categories, concerning (a) attitudes about 
democracy, citizenship and service, (b) attitudes toward the United 
States, and (c) attitudes about the role of school. The first scale 
combined the two aspects of responsible democratic participation, 
rights and obligations (People for the American Way, 1989). The 
second scale measured student attitudes about the U.S. government 
and overall attitudes about the people of the United States. The third 
scale assessed student attitudes about the role of the school in their 
social and political formation. 

The instrument had high overall reliability (Cronbach Alpha 
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= .85) and the three scales individually yielded alphas of .85, .70, 
and .68, respectively. The ATD instrument was mailed to the directors 
of the 12 schools and administered under the supervision of certified 
teachers according to a set of standard instructions. 



Results and Discussion 



An ANOVA revealed a significant interaction [F(6,683)=2.41, 
p<. 05] between the variables of citizenship and political region on 
Scale 1 , attitudes toward democracy and citizenship. Citizens of 
Mexico, Central America, and Brazil had significantly more positive 
attitudes on this scale than their counterparts in Spanish-speaking 
South America. U.S students in Brazil had significantly less positive 
attitudes than U.S. students in Mexico. Host country students in Brazil 
had significantly more positive attitudes than U.S. students in Brazil. 

There was no significant interaction between the two classes of 
independent variables on Scale 2, although there were significant main 
effects in both areas. Table 1 shows the ANOVA for Scale 2, attitudes 
toward the United States. Significant differences were found between 
the attitudes of U.S. citizens and the other two groups. Attitudes of the 
host and third country pupils were significantly more negative, and the 
mean response of both groups was to the negative side of the scale. 



Table 1 

Analysis of Variance for Scores on Scale 2: 
’’Attitudes Towards the United States" 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 

Squares 


F 


P 


Main Effects: 


1310.52 


5 


262.10 


5.88 


o 

o 

o 

V 


Citizen 


674.91 


2 


337.45 


7.57 


.001 


Region 


380.66 


3 


126.89 


2.85 


.037 


Interaction: 












Citizen X 


385.45 


6 


64.24 


1.44 


.196 


Region 












Explained 


1977.30 


11 


179.75 


4.03 


A 

o 

o 

o 


Residual 


30452.04 


683' 


44.59 






Total 


32429.33 


694 


46.73 








The ANOVA revealed a marginally significant interaction [F 
(6,683)=1.94, p<.10] between the independent variables of political 
region and citizenship for Scale 3, attitudes about the role of the 
school. Interestingly, host country students in Mexico were shown to 
have significantly more positive attitudes about the United States than 
host country students in the other regions. 

The length of time enrolled in the AOS school had no relationship 
to the development of positive attitudes about the United States 
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(correlation = -.006; p=.89). However, student attitudes on Scale 1 
(Attitudes about Democracy, Citizenship and Service) demonstrated a 
positive correlation (correlation = .143; p<.001). Similarly, with 
respect to Scale 3 (Attitudes about the School), student attitudes were 
found to satisfy the statistical test for significance (correlation = .087; 
p=.02). However, it must be noted that these correlations, given the 
large sample size, are so close to zero as to provide little evidence of a 
causal relationship, even if they could be so interpreted. 

To measure the relationship between the variables of gender and 
the mean student responses of each of the three scales, Z-tests were 
calculated for the independent samples. A significant difference (z=- 
3.90, df=693, p=<.000, 2 Tail Sig.) was found on Scale 2, attitudes 
about the United States. Female students had significantly more 
positive attitudes than male students about the United States. 

Although the data revealed a large number of interesting 
relationships and circumstances, a summary of the main findings 
follows: 

1. Twelfth grade students in AOS schools who are citizens of 
South American countries possess extremely negative attitudes 
about democracy and citizenship. 

2. U.S. citizens who are 12th grade students in AOS schools in 
Brazil are negative about democracy and citizenship. 

3. International and host country students in all of the Latin 
American AOS schools are extremely negative about the United 
States. U.S. 12th grade students w'ere predictably more upbeat. 

4. Mexican students in the 12th grade in AOS schools expressed 
significantly more positive attitudes about the United States than 
their counterparts in other regions. 

5. Female 12th grade students in the AOS schools expressed more 
positive ?"itudes about the United States that the males in the 
same schools. 

6. The length of time a student is enrolled in the AOS school has 
no clear impact on the development of positive attitudes about 
democracy, the United States, or the role of the school in the 
social formation of the student. 

Conclusions 

The generally negative attitudes about the United States 
expressed by students throughout Latin America in the AOS schools 
should be a matter of concern for the U.S. State Department, which 
oversees these schools. A programmatic approach system-wide to 
social studies curricula should be considered. If the American 
Overseas School serves the quasi-diplomatic function of modeling 
democratic institutional behavior, then educators should focus on 
developing a model with the express purpose of promoting positive 
attitudes. It should be noted, however, that at least a portion of the 
negative response might be age-related, and there is some evidence 
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that with time and maturity these attitudes may improve. 

The relatively more positive attitudes of Mexican students may 
well point to a strategy for improvement of student attitudes in other 
regions. The AOS schools in Mexico are among the oldest in the 
world. They are generally viewed as deeply embedded in host country 
culture. They have traditionally incorporated the Mexican curriculum 
into the U.S. curricular model as an enriching factor. The fact that 
Mexican culture has been “included” rather that “excluded” in the 
structure of these schools may be a factor in the more positive attitudes 
of Mexican students. 

The lack of impact of the time a student spends in the AOS 
school on the development of his/her attitudes is disappointing. This is 
yet another indication that school leaders and regional planners should 
focus on the formation of students' attitudes as a valid formative goal 
of the school curriculum. 

The significant difference between the attitudes about the United 
States of young women and young men in these schools can only fuel 
speculation. It may be that the threat of economic competition with the 
United States is more acute for young men than for young women. We 
might also speculate about traditional roles of women in Latin 
America, the attractiveness of U.S. popular culture, and other factors. 
For the present, this finding must remain an interesting puzzle, 
although further investigation as to its cause might indicate a path that 
would lead to general attitudinal improvement. 

The findings of this study lead to new and important questions 
about the role of the school in the attitude formation of students. How 
should the school model reflect or incorporate the cultural context? 

Can the curricula of these schools be restructured to improve 
attitudinal outcomes? The mission of the AOS schools is generally 
understood to be that of representing a positive model of an effective 
democratic institution. Because this is the case, the U.S. State 
Department's Office of Overseas Schools and regional educational 
leaders should take actions directed at programmatically and 
systematically addressing that goal. 
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Factors Influencing GED and Diploma Attainment 
of High School Dropouts 

Jeffrey C. Wayman 
Colorado State University 

Abstract 

This study examined correlates of degree attainment 
in high school dropouts. Participants were high school 
dropouts of Mexican American or non-Latino white 
descent who had no degree, a high school degree, or a 
GED certificate. This study was unique in that it 
accounted for sample bias of missing data through the use 
of multiple imputation, it considered students who had 
dropped out as early as 7 grade, and it was able to 
include variables found significant in previous research on 
letuming dropouts. Logistic regression analyses identified 
a parsimonious set of factors which distinguished 
dropouts who held degrees (diploma oi 3ED) from those 
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who did not. Similar analyses were performed to 
distinguish participants who had attained diplomas from 
those who had attained GEDs. It was estimated that 59.2% 
of dropouts return to obtain high school credentials. 

School capability, age at dropout, and socio-economic 
status significantly predicted degree attainment. Presence 
of children, higher school capability and socio-economic 
status were associated with GED attainment, while later 
grade at dropout was associated with diploma attainment. 

These relationships did not vary by ethnicity, although 
degree attainment was less likely for Mexican American 
dropouts. The study concludes that dropping out is not the 
end of a student's education, and more research should be 
directed toward returning dropouts. Further, the focus of 
such research should be expanded to include a more 
positive and broader range of correlates. 

Introduction 

Dropping out of high school is a well-documented social 
problem, and often presents daunting circumstances for adolescents. 
Dropping out is often associated with delinquency, substance use, and 
low school achievement (Chavez, Oetting, & Swaim, 1994; Ekstrom, 
Goertz, Pollack, & Rock, 1986; Elliott, Huizinga, & Ageton, 1985). 
Further, people without high school degrees often experience lower 
wages and higher unemployment, and more dependency on welfare 
and other social services (Catterall, 1987; Rumberger, 1987). 

Research also shows that dropping out of high school does not 
have to be, and is not necessarily, a permanent condition. Estimates of 
the percentage of dropouts who eventually attain either high school 
diplomas or General Educational Development certifications (GEDs) 
have been as high as 44% (Kolstad & Kaufman, 1989). Thus, study of 
the correlates of degree attainment in dropouts could be an effective 
tool in reducing the dropout rate, but unfortunately, few studies have 
been conducted in this area. Balancing the well- developed research on 
dropout correlates with a research base of return correlates not only 
provides information on why dropouts gain degrees, but also provides 
a different perspective from which to augment dropout prevention 
efforts. 

Dropouts Who Return to School Settings 

Studies of returning dropouts have examined either dropouts who 
return to school (Borus & Carpenter, 1983; Chuang, 1997) or dropouts 
who obtain high school degrees or GEDs (Kaufman, 1988; Kolstad & 
Owings, 1986; Kolstad & Kaufman, 1989). Studies of this type have 
compared factors present in returning dropouts to a “typical dropout 
profile”. From the vast amount of dropout literature, these studies have 
been able to identify factors associated with dropping out and have 
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analyzed variables identified in this profile, hypothesizing that those 
dropouts who do not fit the profile are more likely to return to high 
school. 

This body of research is not yet sufficiently developed to identify 
a complete picture of why dropouts return to school settings, although 
some factors appear to be fairly robust. For instance, achievement test 
scores were found in all studies reviewed here (except Boras & 
Carpenter (198?)) to be positively related to return for more education.- 
Early dropouts are less likely to return, shown by all the studies 
except Kaufman (1988), which did not include this variable. 

Nonetheless, the sparsity of studies on returning dropouts have 
left many questions as to other variables affecting return. Ethnic 
effects are an inconsistent mix in these studies, and other factors, such 
as socio-economic status, are significant in some studies and not in 
others. Further, questions remain as to the effects of sampling on 
significant relationships identified - none of these studies were able to 

consider dropouts who left school before 10 tn grade, and none were 
able to estimate effects due to inability to longitudinally follow each 
participant in the sample. 

Previous research has laid the foundation for knowledge 
regarding degree attainment in high school dropouts. However, such 
research should be extended and clarified. The next logical step is a 
study which can pull together significant factors found in previous 
studies and present estimates which infer to the entire population of 
dropouts. The present study will address these issues. 

The Present Study 

The present study examines Mexican American and non-Latino 
white dropouts who have gained high school diplomas, GEDs, or 
neither, identifying factors which are associated with attainment of 
high school credentials. In doing so, this study will address several 
important problems left unsolved by previous studies on returning 
dropouts. 

First, the present study accounts for bias introduced by dropouts 
who did not respond to the second wave of data collection. 

Longitudinal dropout studies naturally suffer from an inability to 
resurvey each and every dropout. However, each of the reviewed 
studies conducted analyses on only those dropouts who were 
successfully followed up. Such treatment of missing dropouts assumes 
that the dropouts who remained in the study are similar to the ones 
who did not, an assumption which leaves the study vulnerable to 
sample bias. The present study, through the use of multiple imputation, 
accounts for bias caused by missing data. 

Second, previous studies were limited to participants who 
dropped out in tenth grade or later. Although against the law in many 
states, the truth is that many students leave school before age sixteen. 
The present study is able to consider students who dropped out earlier 
than tenth grade - some as early as seventh grade. Inclusion of these 
students, along with the estimation of missing data described above 
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enables the present study to estimate return correlates for the full 
dropout population. 

Third is the breadth of variables studied in this work. Previous 
studies independently drew upon factors known to be associated with 
dropping out and did not purposely examine variables shown to be 
significant in previous studies of returning dropouts. Therefore, it is 
not clear whether identified significances are due to omission of other 
important factors. To truly assess the significance of factors associated 
with returning dropouts, these factors should be considered in tandem. 
The present study addresses this need, as all variables considered were 
chosen based on their significance in previous return research. 

Fourth, only Kolstad and Kaufman (1989) considered diploma 
attainment and GED attainment separately. The present study will also 
discern differences between students with no degree, students with 
diplomas, and students with GEDs. 

Method 

The data for this study were gathered as part of a longitudinal 
project designed to study substance use and other correlates of high 
school dropout among Mexican American and non-Latino white 
dropouts. The sample for this study consisted of Mexican American 
and non-Latino white adolescent dropouts from three communities in 
the southwestern United States: a city with 400,000 people, a mid- 
sized town with 90,000 people, and a small town with 30,000 people. 
Dropouts were defined as students in grades 7-12 who had not 
attended school for at least 30 days, had not transferred to another 
school, were not being home-schooled, and had not contacted the 
school system about re-admission. This definition is more stringent 
than that recommended by Morrow (1986), whose standard definition 
of a dropout calls for a period of unexcuse.d absence from school of 
two weeks or more. The adoption of a period of absence of one month 
or longer provides a sufficient period of time to ensure that youth are, 
in fact, high school dropouts. 

Potential participants were adolescents from dropout lists 
provided by school personnel in the aforementioned communities. 
Once they were identified and contacted, refusal rates were low (4 - 
6%), so the resulting sample is a random sample from the population 
of dropouts from these three communities. Results from this study will 
be inferred to the population of Mexican American and non-Latino 
white dropouts in the United States. Although the sampling frame is 
limited geographically, previous results published from this data set 
have been comparable to other studies of high school dropouts (e.g., 
Chavez, Oetting & Swaim, 1994; Chavez, Deffenbacher, & Wayman, 
1996). Therefore, inferring to this population from the present sample 
is appropriate. 
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Measures 

All survey items used in this study were embedded in a larger 
survey which took approximately one and a half hours to complete. 
Nearly all surveys were completed in English, with less than 1% 
completed in Spanish. 

Dependent variable. Graduation from high school, possession of 
a GED, or no degree attainment were based on self-report measures. 

Demographic information. Ethnicity was determined from school 
records and was double-checked by field workers with the participant. 

. Gender and socio-economic status (SES) were based on self-reports 
from a demographic section of the initial survey. SES was a composite 
measure of the following items: education of mother, education of 
father (possible responses of 6 th - 12 th grade, 1-4 years of college, or 
5 or more years of college were coded as 6 - 1 7), “do your parents 
have good jobs” (possible responses “they do not work”, “poor”, “not 
too good”, “good”, or “very good”), “what is your parents' 
income” (possible responses were “very low”, “low”, “average”, 
“high”, or “very high”) and “does your family have enough money to 
buy the things you want” (possible responses “almost never”, “some of 
the time”, “yes, most of the time”, or “yes, all of the time”). Since 
these items were not uniform in range of possible answers, responses 
were standardized before being summed to create the composite. The 
Cronbach alpha reliability of this scale was .65. 

Independent variables. Achievement test scores, age at dropout, 
grade at dropout, and grade point average were obtained from high 
school records. Achievement test scores were used as a proxy for 
ability (or “school capability”), which was measured by averaging 
mathematics, reading and vocabulary scores (Kaufman, 1988) for each 
participant. Data were collected on achievement tests administered at 
many times during the participant's school career, but due to 
inconsistent record keeping, students transferring from districts using 
different procedures, etc., neither the time frame nor the quantity of 
test scores was uniform across participants. Thus, the highest available 
mathematics, reading and vocabulary scores were used. This not only 
provided consistency, but reduced noise in the test scores as measures 
of school capability - few students would attain a test score which was 
a highei representation of their true capability. 

Whether the participant had or was expecting children was based 
on self- reports from the initial survey, as was teacher caring. To assess 
a participant's feeling of teacher caring, an item asking “how much did 
teachers care about you during this last year” was included on the 
survey, with possible responses of “not at all”, “not much”, “some”, 
and “a lot”. Marriage was not used in this analysis because only three 
of the participants reported being married at the time o f dropout. 

Procedure 

For the first wave of data collection, dropouts were chosen 
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randomly from monthly lists of dropouts, provided by the school 
district. Field workers, employed by the district and fluent in English 
and Spanish, first contacted potential participants. After the project 
was described, potential participants were asked if they wished to be 
involved. If they expressed interest and were over 18, they completed 
consent forms. If they were under 1 8, parents were contacted, the 
project was fully explained, and written parental consent was obtained. 
Those who refused were replaced in the sampling frame by another 
randomly sampled dropout. 

Following informed consent, arrangements were then made for an 
individual administration of the survey. The survey was completed at 
school or at another public building such as a library, and participants 
were given as much time as needed to complete the survey. The survey 
administrator gave participants the survey, answered general questions 
and helped participants with reading problems, but did not see 
participant responses. When the survey .was complete, the participant 
put it in a large envelope and sealed it personally. Based on the 
participant's choice, the survey was mailed to the research office either 
by the survey administrator or was taken immediately to a mailbox by 
the participant and survey administrator. These steps assured 
confidentiality; at no time was an unsealed, completed survey cut of 
the participant's sight. Participants received $25 for completion of the 
survey. 

Accuracy and reliability of data were assured as surveys were 
subjected to 40 checks for inconsistency or exaggeration (e.g., 
endorsing a fake drug, claiming daily use of three or four drugs). Only 
2% of initial surveys failed either review and were not replaced. 

Four years after the first assessment, follow-up of dropouts 18 or 
older began, with an average time to completion of the follow-up 
survey of 4.29 years. Follow-up contact was first attempted through 
the address given at the first assessment. If this failed, staff contacted 
three people (e.g., parents, relatives, good friends) whom the 
participant indicated at the time of informed consent would always 
know where the participant lived. If these efforts failed, public records 
such as phone books, motor vehicle records, etc., were checked to 
locate an address. A total of 519 (49%) of the 1071 original 
participants were successfully followed up. Once the individual was 
contacted and gave his/her consent, survey administration was parallel 
to the first administration. 

Data Analysis 

Multiple imputation. Missing data presented a potential problem 
in this project, since not all participants had responded to the second 
wave of data collection. Typically, data such as these are analyzed by 
using only the cases with fully completed responses in both waves on 
all relevant variables, discarding incomplete responses. Treating the 
data in this fashion not only results in a reduction of sample size, but 
more importantly, implicitly assumes the group of participants who 
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answered all questions to be similar to the group who did not. Should 
this assumption not hold true, sample bias results. Specific to the 
present work, analyzing only participants who were followed up 
presumes these dropouts to have similar characteristics to the dropouts 
who were not successfully located or who refused to participate. 
Further, inclusion of only those participants who answered all items 
would result in a substantially reduced sample size. To address issues 
of bias and power, multiple imputation was used to account for the 
missing data in this study (Rubin, 1987; Schafer, 1997). Multiple 
imputation has been shown to be an appropriate and robust method for 
estimating missing data in social science settings (Graham, Hofer, 
Donaldson, MacKinnon, & Schafer, 1997). 

In multiple imputation, missing values for any variable are 
predicted using existing values from other variables. The predicted 
values, called “imputes”, are substituted for the missing values, 
resulting in a full data set called an “imputed data set”. This process is 
performed multiple times; results from the imputed data sets are 
combined for the analysis. 

Multiple imputation accounts for missing data by restoring not 
only the natural variability in the missing data, but also by 
incorporating the uncertainty caused by estimating missing data. 
Maintaining the original variability of the missing data is done by 
creating values which are modeled as a function of variables conelated 
with the missing data and with the causes of "missingness." Random 
errors from a normal distribution are added to these predicted values to 
produce the imputed values. Imputed values produced from an 
imputation model are not intended to be “guesses” as to what a 
particular missing value might be; rather, this modeling is intended to 
create an imputed data set which maintains the overall variability in 
the population while preserving relationships with other variables. 

To incorporate the uncertainty associated with estimating 
missing data, K multiple models are drawn from the distribution of 
plausible models for the population. These models are used to produce 
K imputed data sets. Parameter estimates are then obtained by 
combining these K imputed data sets. 

The parameter of interest in the current study is the log odds, 
denoted by o in the formulas below. Parameter estimates are 
computed by averaging the point estimates, (,\, obtained from the 
imputed data sets thusly: 



- K 



The total variance of o is given by the formula 

T= tV' + (l +K-')B, 

where W = “ f V A , the average of the K imputed variances, 
and 

«■* I ui - ii ) 1 /(A -D ) the between-imputation variance of 
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the estimates of o . 

Thus, the total variance of o is made up of a within-imputation 
component, W', which estimates the natural variability in the data, and 
a between-imputation component, B, which estimates uncertainty 
caused by estimating missing data (Rubin, 1987). Confidence intervals 
(95%) for o are given by the usual formula, 

with confidence intervals for odds ratios obtained by exponentiating 
the bounds of the confidence intervals for theta. Degrees of freedom 
for t-statistics are given by the formula 

d/= ( K - 1)[1 + KW\K + 1) fl- 1 ] 2 

Multiple imputation and combination of parameter estimates was 
performed using the NORM for Windows software package (Schafer, 
1999). 

Multiple imputation is an appropriate method for treating 
missing data if correlates of the dependent variable are considered and 
if the causes of the missing data are measured and available for 
analysis. To this end, it is important the imputation model is carefully 
chosen, ensuring that biases introduced by "missingness" are 
eliminated. The variables which were included in the logistic 
regression models were necessarily included in the imputation 
modeling. Also utilized were items correlated with "missingness": 
location (city or mid-sized community), substance involvement, 
whether the participant had ever been suspended from school, whether 
the participant moved into the district from another district, current 
living arrangements, and whether the participant's family rented or 
owned their house. 

Logistic regression modeling. The research questions in the 
present study were answered through logistic regression analysis, 
defining two separate dichotomies as dependent variables - degree/no 
degree, and diploma/GED. Thus, one set of logistic regression models 
was estimated to ascertain factors which significantly predict 
attainment of a high school education (either a diploma or GED) or 
attainment of nothing. Then, the sample was restricted to participants 
who have attained a high school education, and models were estimated 
which distinguish between possession of a diploma versus possession 
of a GED. 

Model selection was performed using a hierarchical backward 
selection process. In each model, all main effects were examined, 
along with two-way interactions involving ethnicity, gender and SES 
(Other interactions were too numerous to examine in one analysis, and 
no theoretical base was available to justify inclusion or exclusion of 
particular interactions. The demographic variables ethnicity, gender 
and SES are the most commonly included variables in return research 
and are therefore the most pertinent to include in interactions). From 
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this “full” model, interactions were examined separately for 
significance at the .05 level, using the Wald statistic. The interaction 
with the smallest Wald statistic was eliminated from the model, then 
the model was re- estimated with the remaining main effects and 
interactions. This process was repeated until only main effects and 
significant interactions remained, if any interactions were significant. 

If interactions were significant, the main effects supporting these 
interactions were necessarily retained in the model. The process then 
was performed similarly for main effects not involved in significant 
interactions. This process was repeated until the remaining model 
consisted only of significant factors. These factors were then retained 
as the most parsimonious set of factors which described the outcome. 

For each model, slope estimates (B's) and standard deviations of 
slope estimates were obtained by performing a separate logistic 
regression analysis, on each imputed data set. These slope estimates 
and standard errors were then combined as described in “Multiple 
imputation” above, producing one set of slope estimates and standard 
deviations, similar in appearance to what would result from a logistic 
regression analysis which did not use multiple imputation. Wald 
statistics were computed and significance was assessed using these 
combined estimates. 

Results 

Sample Demographics 

Participants were 1,071 adolescents who quit high school at some 
point during their schooling. Because of budget constraints, the small 
town was eliminated from the follow- up sample. Of these 
participants, 204 (19%) were non-Latino white males, 163 (15%) were 
non-Latino white females, 400 (37%) were Mexican American males, 
and 304 (28%) were Mexican American females. The urban location 
contributed 795 (74%) participants, while 276 (26%) were from the 
mid- sized location. The age at dropout of these participants ranged 
from 13 to 21, with 6 participants (1%) having dropped out in 7 th 
grade, 24 (2%) in 8 th grade, 251 (23%) in 9 th grade, 314 (29%) in 10 th 
grade, 299 (28%) in 1 1* grade, and 1 77 (1 7%) in 12 th grade. Note that 

a full 26% of the participants in the present study dropped out at 9 th 
grade or earlier, a group previously not included in studies of returning 
dropouts. 

Follow-up surveys were completed by 5 19 (49%) of the 
participants. Of these, 508 (47%) responded to the items regarding 
high school completion. There were 217 (43%) with no high school 
credentials, 175 (34%) with GED certificates, and 116 (23%) with a 
high school diploma. Table 1 gives breakdowns of degree attainment 
for ethnicity and gender. 
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Table 1 

Description of Degree Attainment, for Ethnicity and 

Gender 





No 

Degree 


GED 


Diploma 


Male 


114(43%) 


97 (36%) 


56 

(21%) 


Female 


103 (43%) 


78 (32%) 


60 

(25%) 


Non-Latino 

White 


55 (34%) 

. . 


34 (42%) 


39 

(24%) 


Mexican 

American 


162 (47%) 


107 

(31%) 


77 

(22%) 



Table 2 gives means, and standard deviations for the other 
variables considered in this study. The categorical variable (children) 
is included with a percent response to one category. The last column of 
Table 2 gives the percent of missing data for each independent variable 
considered in the present study. Possession of high school credentials 
was the only variable from the second wave of data utilized in this 
study. Accordingly, this variable has the greatest proportion of missing 
values. The variable measuring teacher caring was not included in the 
final two years of data collection, so it also has a high percentage of 
missing responses. Because of incomplete records, achievement tests 
were not always available for these students, resulting in the high 
percentage of missing data for this variable. Finally, since the socio- 
economic status measure included questions about both parents, many 
students who did not have two parents left blank the item inquiring 
about the absent parent. Multiple imputation was used to account for 
missing data in these and other variables. 

Table 2 

Description of Independent Variables 



Continuous Variables 


Factor 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Valid N 


Percent 

Missing 


Grade at 
dropout 


10.31 


1.10 


1071 


0.0% 


Age at dropout 


16.61 


1.24 


1061 


0.9% 


GPA 


1.21 


0.82 


1023 


4.5% 


SES 


0.05 


0.67 


844 


21.2% 
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Test scores 


54.15 


23.45 


807 


24.6% 


Teacher caring 


2.71 


1.04 


790 


26.2% 


Categorical Variable 


Factor 


Percent 

“yes” 


Valid N 


Percent 

Missing 




Have or 

expecting 

children 


18.0% 


1027 


4.1% 





Table 3 gives means or percentages for each variable used in the 
logistic regression models, broken down by respondents and non- 
respondents (participants with and without follow-up data). Using 
statistical significance as a guide (alpha =.10), Mexican American 
participants and female participants were overrepresented in the 
follow-up sample. Mexican American participants comprised 68.6% of 
the respondents, as opposed to 63.0% of the nonrespondents, and 
47.0% of the respondents were female, as opposed to 40.4% of the 
nonrespondents. Respondents scored slightly higher on achievement 
tests and were slightly younger. 

Table 3 

Means and Percentages, by Respondents and Non- 
respondents 



Factor 


Respondent 


Non-respondent 


P 


Ethnicity 


68.6% MA 


63.0% MA 


0.03 


Gender 


47.0% female 


40.4% female 


0.06 


SES 


0.04 


0.07 


0.48 


Test scores 


55.84 


52.35 


0.03 


Age at dropout 


16.54 


16.67 


0.09 


Grade at dropout 


10.30 


10.32 


0.79 


GPA 


1.23 


1.20 


0.54 


Have or expecting 
children 


18.2% yes 


17.1% yes 


0.64 


Teacher caring 


2.70 


2.73 


0.69 



Distribution of Degree Attainment 

Combining estimates of degree attainment across the twenty 
imputed data sets estimated that 40.8% of high school dropouts had no 
degree, 35.0% had a GED certificate, and 24.2% had a high school 
diploma. 
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Final Logistic Regression Models 

Since the variables of interest were dichotomous (degree/no and 
diploma/GED), logistic regression was an appropriate analysis. For 
each logistic regression analysis in this section, predicted odds ratios 
are presented, and each estimate of an odds ratio is accompanied by a 
95% confidence interval. 

All estimates were obtained using multiple imputation (see 
Method). Typically, no more than ten data sets are needed for multiple 
imputation. However, preliminary examination of results using 10 
imputed data sets indicated a greater amount of imputed data was 
needed to ensure stability of the estimates and to guarantee that 
variability due to imputation would be properly estimated. This is 
analogous to the practice of drawing a large sample to ensure that 
results will properly infer to the population. Therefore, 20 imputed 
data sets were used. 

Tables 4 and 5 give the estimated odds ratios with 95% 
confidence intervals for significant factors in each model. Estimates of 
odds ratios are given in terms of the increase in odds for one unit 
change of the independent variable. 

Degree vs. no degree. As described in Table 4, socio-economic 
status, test scores and age at dropout were the only variables shown to 
be significantly related to returning for a degree. Socio-economic 
status was positively associated with degree attainment, with a one 
point increase on the SES scale associated with an increase in the odds 
of returning of 1 .34. A participant's test scores were positively related 
to degree attainment. A one point increase in average test score 
increased the odds of gaining a high school degree by a factor of 1 .02, 
while a 10 point increase in test scores increased the odds of gaining a 
high school degree by a factor of 1.21 (1.21 = 1.02 10 ). Participants who 
dropped out as older adolescents were more likely to gain some form 
of high school credentials. For every year of age, the odds a participant 
would return for a degree was increased by 1 .28. Thus, a participant 
who dropped out at age 18 was 2.12 times more likely to get a degree 
than a participant who dropped out at age 15 (2.12 = 1.28 3 ). 

Table 4 

Final Model Describing Degree Attainment: 
Variables From Previous Dropout Literature 



Factor 


Odds 

Ratio 


95% Conf. 

Interval 
(Lower Bound, 
Upper Bound) 


B 


se(B) 


t 


df 


P 


SES 


1.34 


1.01, 1.79 


0.29 


0.145 


2.03 


91 


0.045 


Test scores 


1.02 


1.01, 1.03 


0.02 


0.005 


4.07 


50 


0.000 
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dropout 


i.28 


1.12, 1.4/ 


U.25 


v.vw 


3.57 


11/ 


0.001 


Intercept 


0.01 


0.00, 0.10 


4.68 


1.199 


3.90 


104 


0.000 



Note. Dependent variable is degree/no degree. 



High school diploma vs. GED. As described in Table 5, socio- 
economic status, test scores, children and grade at dropout significantly 
predicted the choice between a diploma or GED. Socio-economic status 
was positively associated with GED attainment. A one-point increase in 
the SES score was associated with an increase of 1.47 in the odds of 
GED attainment (an increase of .68 in the odds of diploma attainment). 
Higher test scores were also associated with GED attainment. Similar 
to the previous model, a one point increase in test scores was associated 
with an increase in the odds of GED attainment by a factor of 1.02, (an 
increase of .98 in the odds of diploma attainment) while a 10-point 
increase raised these odds by a factor of about 1.21. Having or 
expecting a child at the time of dropout was also associated with GED 
attainment. Degree holders having or expecting children were 1 .92 
times as likely to have a GED than a diploma (.52 times as likely to 
have a diploma than a GED). The amount of school a participant 
completed was a strong predictor of the type of degree held. A 
participant was approximately twice as likely to have a diploma for 
each increase in grade at dropout. To illustrate, someone who dropped 

out in 1 1 th grade was estimated to be 7.46 times more likely to have a 
diploma than someone who dropped out in 8 th grade. 

Table 5 

Final Model Describing Choice of Degree: 
Variables From Previous Dropout Literature 



Factor 


Odds 

Ratio 


95% Conf. 

Interval 
(Lower Bound, 

Upper Bound) 


0 


se(B) 


t 


df 


P 


SES 


0.68 


0.47, 0.99 


0.38 


0.188 


2.01 


93 


0.047 


Test scores 


0.98 


0.97, 0.99 


0.02 


0.006 


3.11 


68 


0.003 


Grade at 
dropout 


1.95 


1.52,2.51 


0.67 


0.126 


5.31 


79 


0.000 


Children 


0.52 


0.28, 0.95 


0.65 


0.305 


2.14 

L 


111 


0.035 
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Intercept 


0.00- 


0.00, 0.03 


6.26 


1.296 


4.83 


79 


0.000 



Note. Dependent variable is diploma/GED. 

Note. Children is Y/N. 

Discussion 

The present study extended and clarified previous work 
regarding degree attainment in high school dropouts. Previous studies 
had provided information on returning dropouts, but had been unable 

to include students who dropped out before 1 0 th grade and students 
who were unavailable for subsequent followup. The present study was 
able to estimate relationships within the entire dropout population by 

including students who dropped out before 10 grade, and by using 
multiple imputation to estimate effects of students not included in 
followup data collection. Also, although previous studies had 
identified factors significantly associated with returning, each study 
contained omissions of factors deemed important by other studies. The 
present study was able to consider a broader view of the dropout's 
situation by collecting factors found significant in other studies, thus 
answering questions regarding the significance of these factors in the 
presence of other important factors. Finally, the present study 
compared dropouts without degrees to those with either a diploma or 
GED, performed in return studies only by Kolstad and Kauftnan 
(1989). 

Two separate logistic regression models were estimated, one 
discerning between dropouts with some sort of degree and those with 
no degree, the other discerning between dropouts with diplomas and 
those with GEDs. Results indicated that dropouts of higher socio- 
economic status, higher achievement test scores and greater age at 
dropout were more likely to attain some sort of degree. Analyses 
further showed that dropouts of higher socio-economic status, with 
higher test scores, and who dropped out having or expecting children 
were more likely to have GED certificates than high school diplomas, 
while those who dropped out in later grades were more likely to have 
diplomas than GEDs. Commonly identified factors such as ethnicity 
and gender were not significantly associated with either dependent 
measure. 

How Many Gain Degrees? 

One of the most striking findings of the present study is perhaps 
the simplest, that an estimated 59.2% of the high school dropouts from 
this study have returned to gain either a high school diploma or GED 
certificate. This result supports the assertions of previous studies that 
dropping out does not represent the end of a student's education. 
Further, it gives evidence of an increasing trend in degree attaimnent 
over the last ten years, as the estimate is 15.2% higher than the 44% 
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estimate given by Kolstad and Kaufman (1989). The difference ' 'ven 
more noteworthy when one considers that the present study includes 
participants who dropped out between seventh and twelfth grades, 
while the Kolstad and Kaufman study only included participants who 
dropped out in the tenth through twelfth grades. Grade has been shown 
in both studies to be positively associated with degree attainment, so 
the Kolstad and Kaufman estimates should be biased upward. 

Also important to note from this finding is the role played by 
multiple imputation in reducing the bias introduced by participants 
who did not respond to the second wave of data collection. It has been 
commonly assumed (e.g., Kolstad, 1988) that dropouts who did not 
respond to subsequent waves of longitudinal data were “hard core” 
dropouts who were less likely to hold high school credentials. Such 
assumptions are admittedly conjecture, since degree estimates for this 
population were unavailable. The present study, however, estimated 
that dropouts who do not participate in subsequent data collection 
actually are slightly more likely to have some form of high school 
credential. Degrees were held by 57.2% of the participants who 
participated in the follow-up wave; estimates using multiple 
imputation indicated that 59.2% of the total sample holds high school 
credentials. 

Degree vs. no degree 

The results from this study indicate that generally, dropouts who 
gain some form of high school degree are of higher socio-economic 
status (SES), possess higher school capability (as measured by test 
scores), and are older when they drop out. The age and capability 
findings are consistent with previous literature and the fact that the 
present study proves these findings while accounting for earlier 
dropouts, participant nonresponse, and a wider breadth of factors 
suggests that these factors are robust. The SES finding clarifies some 
confusion in previous literature as to the significance of this factor. 
These findings stress the importance of targeting students of low SES 
and low capability, in addition to continued emphasis on early dropout 
prevention. 

Possibly the greatest contribution of the model describing degree 
attainment is in the clarification of factors which are not significantly 
associated with returning for a degree. For instance, previous research 
had identified interactions involving ethnicity and SES, test scores and 
SES, gender and ethnicity, and gender and grade at dropout, but these 
interactions were not presented controlling for other important 
variables (Kolstad and Kaufman (1989); Kolstad and Owings (1986)). 
Results from the present study indicate that although significantly 
associated with degree attainment, grade at dropout and SES operate 
independently of other factors. Further, ethnicity and gender are not 
significant at all when controlling for other factors. 

The fact that ethnicity was not found to be significant in these 
models should not be construed as a statement that ethnicity is 
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unrelated to degree attainment. The univariate relationship between 
degree attainment and ethnicity indicated that non-Latino white 
dropouts are 1.73 times more likely to return to earn some form of 
high school degree (95% Cl: 1.23, 2.43). However, the multivariate 
model indicated that SES, achievement test scores and age at dropout 
sufficiently explain the ethnic differences involved in the univariate 
effect. Further inspection of these results reveals that Mexican 
American dropouts display more risk in these factors than do non- 
Latino white dropouts. The test scores of Mexican American dropouts 
were on average 15.56 percentile points less than non-Latino white 
dropouts (95% Cl: 12.08, 19.03), Mexican American dropouts were 2 
months younger than non-Latino white dropouts (95% Cl: .08, 3.85), 
and Mexican American dropouts averaged .56 of a standard deviation 
less on the SES scale than non-Latino white dropouts (95% Cl: .48, 
.64). That these factors account for the univariate effect helps clarify 
some contradictory findings from previous literature on returning 
dropouts - if a study includes sufficient covariates, ethnic effects 
should be rendered insignificant. 

Diploma vs. GED 

Dropouts who chose a GED over a high school diploma were 
typically of higher socio-economic status (SES), possessed greater 
levels of school capability and were more likely to have children. 
Dropouts who chose to get a diploma rather than a GED typically 
dropped out at a later grade. 

The grade in which a student drops out of high school is a strong 
predictor of which degree (s)he will attain. This is not unexpected - 
for a student who dropped out early in her/his high school career, 
finishing a high school diploma takes more time and effort than would 
attaining a GED. The magnitude of the grade/attainment relationship is 
large, more so than found by Kolstad and Kaufman (1989). This is 
likely due to the inclusion of younger dropouts in the present study. 

Students of higher SES and of higher school capability were 
more likely to get a GED than a high school diploma. These results 
suggest that many students have the resources and capability needed to 
complete high school, but for some reason, school does not provide 
them with the fit they are looking for. It is possible that these students 
have specific aims in dropping out - given their higher social standing 
and ability, these students may have access to better jobs, schooling or 
training that require quick attainment of a high school credential. Or, 
these students may not have a specific goal in mind, but feel they have 
the ability to succeed at something, and that school does not afford 
them the environment to succeed as they want to. Also, it is possible 
these students dropped out with no future plans, then as they decided 
to return, they had better access to GED programs, GED information, 
etc., and just saw a GED as a quicker and easier way to get a degree. 

Kolstad and Kaufman (1989) showed that participants who were 
parents were more likely to return for some kind of degree, while 
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KLolstad (1988) showed these students more likely to stay out of 
school. Results from the present study indicate that children don't 
affect overall degree attainment, but for those students who did attain a 
degree, those who had or were expecting children at the time of 
dropout were more likely to get a GED than a diploma. This is a 
reasonable finding, as many of these students would not be able to put 
forth the time required to finish a high school diploma. Also 
interesting is that there is no interaction with this factor and gender, 
indicating that the effect is the same for males as it is for females. 

Many studies (e.g., Rumberger, 1983; Wehlage & Rutter, 1986) 
suggest that females are more likely to drop out for child-related 
reasons. However, the return process is not that way. 

Implications 

The results and conclusions presented here have implications for 
education, and more specifically, dropout prevention and retrieval. 
Because of the breadth of factors considered, and the consideration of 
dropouts previously left out, this study has been able to clarify 
questions arising from previous research. In doing so, the present study 
has identified a group of factors which together appear to be most 
proximal in effecting degree attainment. 

This study has joined previous research in affirming that dropping 
out is not the end of a student's education. Degree attainment in 
dropouts is a common occurrence, and results from the present study 
suggest it is more common now than ever. Despite these findings, the 
research devoted to dropping out of high school continues to weigh 
heavily toward studying causes and correlates of dropping out. It is 
imperative that research institutions and school systems greatly 
increase efforts to help dropouts return for degrees if in fact, they do 
drop out. In some schools, this may be an untapped resource in the 
fight to reduce dropout rates. 

The simplicity of the final models should be helpful for 
practitioners. Based on factors considered here, degree attainment, 
whether by way of diploma or GED, can be explained in terms of a 
few important factors. Further, the decision to return for a degree 
operates similarly regardless of gender or ethnicity (Mexican 
American or non- Latino white). Therefore, the models estimated here 
suggest that dropout retrieval programs (and some facets of dropout 
prevention programs) can possibly be simplified, streamlined, and 
ultimately, less expensive. 

Important for practitioners also is the finding that of dropouts 
who return for degrees, GED-holders on average have higher school 
capability. As described above, the reasons why these factors are 
significant are not evident. It is clear that these students have capability 
to do school work, and seemingly, school is not a good fit for them. 
However, it seems that these students are walking a dangerous line in 
opting for a GED instead of a diploma, since attainment of a high 
school diploma is associated with more labor and economic success 
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than is attainment of a GED certificate (Cameron & Heckman, 1993; 
Passmore, 1987). This is not to say that for all students, a high school 
degree is a better choice than a GED, but research suggests that a high 
school degree is better for most students unless there is a demonstrated 
situation where the GED would be better. Therefore, schools should 
persevere to provide opportunities which could channel these students 
toward diploma attainment, an endeavor which will likely be more 
positive for the student in the long run. 

Although there are positives associated with the simplicity of 
these models, the specific factors identified are also discouraging for 
practitioners attempting to change the life trajectories of these 
dropouts. Starkly obvious from the models presented here is the fact 
that degree attainment in dropouts is a function of factors in a student's 
life which are very difficult for schools to change. Despite the fact that 
this study has clarified many issues regarding returning dropouts, it is 
now clear that different frameworks should be explored in order to 
identify factors which are more easily changed by practitioners. 

Educational research can inform decisions on where to turn next. 
Finn and Rock (1997) have argued that the research on academic 
success has placed undue focus on relatively constant characteristics of 
the individual, and that more focus should be placed on factors which 
can be changed by educators. Augmenting this notion is the assertion 
by Alva (1991), that subjective student appraisals are very important in 
the evaluation of the student's educational experience. School structure 
could play a role in helping dropouts return, in fact, many researchers 
(e.g., Finn & Rock, 1997; Wehlage & Rutter, 1986) believe that the 
secret to educating at-risk students lies in the alteration of factors 
related to school. Judicious alteration of school factors could serve to 
aid in positive alteration of individual factors. 

Thus, there is room for future research on returning dropouts to 
expand into a less restrictive framework. Attention should be turned to 
more positive correlates, ones associated with academic success rather 
than failure, aiming to identify areas where both the school and student 
can more easily exact positive change. Candidates for such expansion 
include the roles of attitudinal factors, which are more malleable and 
more internal to the student, factors pertaining to peers and family, 
factors pertaining to schools, such as teacher attitudes and 
communication, and school opportunities and definitions of success. 

Conclusion 

The present study has extended previous research on dropouts 
who gain degrees. This study has found, as have other studies, that 
high school dropouts frequently return to gain degrees of some form, a 
finding which underscores the need for more research in this area. This 
study has also provided clarification of correlates of degree attainment. 
In doing so, it has presented a neat, concise package of factors which 
influence returning for a degree. Although concise, this group of 
factors also presents a problem, in that they are factors which are 
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difficult to change in order to create a more positive situation for a 
dropout. Hence, this study has illuminated the need for additional 
studies on returning dropouts which can build upon knowledge 
presented here. Such studies should endeavor to consider more 
positive correlates of returning, ones which can more easily be effected 
by schools and practitioners. 

Notes 
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Abstract 

Large-scale assessment in the United States is undergoing 
enormous pressure to change. That pressure stems from 
many causes. Depending upon the type of test, the issues 
precipitating change include an outmoded cognitive- 
scientific basis for test design; a mismatch with 
curriculum; the differential performance of population 
groups; a lack of information to help individuals improve; 
and inefficiency. These issues provide a strong motivation 
to reconceptualize both the substance and the business of 
large-scale assessment. At the same time, advances in 
technology, measurement, and cognitive science are 
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providing the means to make that reconceptualization a 
reality. The thesis of this paper is that the largest 
facilitating factor will be technological, in particular the 
Internet. In the same way that it is already helping to 
revolutionize commerce, education, and even social 
interaction, the Internet will help revolutionize the 
business and substance of large-scale assessment. 

Whether for educational admissions, school and student 
accountability, or public policy, large-scale assessment in the United 
States is undergoing enonnous pressure to change. This pressure is 
most evident with respect to high-stakes tests, like those used for grade 
promotion or college entrance. However, it is becoming apparent for 
lower-stakes survey instruments too, like the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) (e.g., Pellegrino, Jones, & Mitchell, 
1999). 

Several factors underlie the pressure to change. First, whereas our 
tests have incorporated many psychometric advances, they have 
remained separated from equally important advances in cognitive 
science, in essence measuring the same things in ever more technically 
sophisticated ways. Although decades of lesearch have documented 
the importance of such cognitive constructs as knowledge 
organization, problem representation, mental models, and automaticity 
(Glaser, 1991), our tests typically do not account for them explicitly. 

As a result, our tests prouably owe more to the behavioral psychology 
of the early 20th century than to the cognitive science of today 
(Shepard, 2000). 

A second factor is the mismatch with the content and format of 
curriculum, a criticism more time of the developed ability tests 
commonly used in postsecondary admissions than of school 
achievement measures, but relevant to the latter too. The mismatch 
arises in part from the fact that the elemental, forced-choice problems 
dominating many tests are effective indicators of skills and abilities, 
and thus provide an efficient means for estimating student standing on 
those constructs. However, the mismatch becomes problematic 
because of the increasing attention being paid to test preparation. 
Although persistent direct training on these indicator tasks may 
increase lest performance, it certainly is not the best way to improve 
construct standing. Further, it distracts attention from other, arguably 
more critical, learning activities (Frederiksen, 1984). 

Differential performance of population groups is another factor. 
Because of the curricular mismatch, it is easy to blame group 
differences on purported bias in the test and more difficult to create a 
convincing defense than it would be if the tests were strongly linked to 
learning goals. In a high-stakes decision setting like admissions, tests 
become a lightning rod for the failure of schools and society to educate 
all groups effectively. With the potential elimination of affirmative 
action in university admissions, there is no politically acceptable 
choice but to reduce the role of such tests. California, Texas, Florida, 
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and Pennsylvania are proposing to admit, or have begun admitting, all 
students with high-school rank above a certain point to their state 
higher education systems. At the same time, promotion tests tied to 
state curricular standards are being put into place to encourage schools 
to teach all students valued skills. Although in Texas one such test was 
challenged in court on the basis of differential performance, that 
challenge was rejected (Schmidt, 2000). This rejection suggests that 
when well- constructed tests closely reflect the curriculum, group 
differences should become more an issue of instructional inadequacy 
than test inaccuracy (Bennett, 1998). 

As attention shifts to the adequacy of instruction, the ability to 
derive meaningful infonnation from test performance becomes more 
critical. A weak connection between test and curriculum insures that 
the value of feedback for the examinee will be limited. Even for tests • 
where the connection is stronger, feedback is still too often of marginal 
value, in part because of the additional cost and processing time that 
would be incurred. For achievement surveys like NAEP, which offer 
no information to individuals, schools, or districts, motivation to 
participate is undoubtedly diminished. 

Finally, there is efficiency. Testing programs are expensive to 
operate. That expense gets passed on to taxpayers for a state or federal 
test like NAEP, or directly to examinees in the case of admissions 
measures. Further, to be maximally useful, test results are needed 
quickly. Rapid information delivery is certainly a requirement in the 
education policy arena, where the results of national surveys may 
sometimes take years to produce. It is also increasingly true in the 
admissions context, where more rapid feedback is needed not only for 
early decisions, financial aid, and the rolling acceptances that are 
beginning to characterize some distance learning programs, but also 
for guidance and placement. 

Will reinvention solve all of these problems? Of course not. But I 
do believe it will allow us to make significant progress on each of 
them. 

Does reinvention mean abandoning educational testing as it now 
exists? No. It only means combining the best of the old with the most 
promising of the new to engineer radical improvements. 

The Promise of New Technology 

Radical improvements in assessment will derive from advances in 
three areas: technology, measurement, and cognitive science (Bennett, 
1999). Of the three, new technology will be the most influential in the 
short term and, for that reason, I focus on it in this paper. New 
technology will have the greatest influence because it — not 
measurement and not cognitive science — is pervading our society. 
Billions of dollars are being invested annually to create and make 
commonplace powerful, general technologies for commerce, 
communications, entertainment, and education. Due to their generality, 
these technologies can also be used to improve assessment. 

These technological advancements revolve primarily around the 
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Internet. The Internet is (or will be) interactive, broadband, switched, 
networked, and standards-based. What does that mean? 

• Interactive means that we can present a task to a student and 
quickly respond to that student's actions. 

• Switched means that we can engage in different interactions with 
different students simultaneously. In combination, these two 
characteristics (interactive and switched) make for 
individualized assessments. 

• Broadband means that those interactions can contain lots of 
information. For assessment tasks, that information could 
include audio, video, and animation. Those features might make 
tasks more authentic and more engaging, as well as allow us to 
assess skills that cannot be measured in paper and pencil 
(Bennett, Goodman, Hessinger, Ligget, Marshall, Kahn, & Zack, 
1999). We might also use audio and video to capture answers, 
for example, giving examinees choice in their response 
modalities (typing, speaking, or, for a deaf student, American 
Sign Language). 

• Networked indicates that everything is linked. This linkage 
means that testing agencies, schools, parents, government 
officials, item writers, test reviewers, human scorers, and 
students are tied together electronically. That electronic 
connection can allow for enormous efficiencies. 

• Finally, standards-based means that the network runs according 
to a set of conventional rules that all participants follow. That 
fact permits both the easy interchange of data and access from a 
wide variety of computing platfonns, as long as the software 
running on those platforms (e.g., Internet browsers), adheres to 
those rules too. (Note 1) 

As an embodiment of these characteristics, what does the Internet 
afford? It affords the potential to deliver efficiently on a mass scale 
individualized, highly engaging content to almost any desktop; get data 
back immediately; process it; and make information available 
anywhere in the world, anytime day or night, Paper delivery cannot 
compete with this potential. 

The Internet is, of course, not being built to service the needs of 
large-scale assessment. It is, instead, being built for e-commerce: to 
sell products and services over the web to consumers and to businesses 
directly. Coincidentally, the capabilities needed for e-commerce are 
essentially those needed for e-assessment: 

• interactive (so that products can be offered and orders 
transacted), 

• switched (so different business transactions can be conducted 
with different customers simultaneously), 

• broadband (so that those offers can be as engaging and enticing 
as possible), 

• networked (so that product offers, orders, shipping, inventory, 
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and accounting can be integrated), and 
• standards-based (so that everyone can get to it, regardless of 
computing platform). 

Will we be able to count on continued investment in the Internet 
to support its use as a delivery medium? By any measure, the Internet 
and use of it, has grown dramatically, to say the least. As a 
communications medium, the Internet last year surpassed the 
telephone, with 3 billion email messages sent each day (Church, 1999). 
The number of unique URLs (web-page directory and subdirectory 
addresses) has grown from just under a billion in 1998 to a projected 3 
billion in 2000 ("Big fish," 1999). In the LInited States, the percentage 
of homes with Internet access has increased from 26% in December 
1998 to 42% in August 2000 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 2000). 
(Note 2) Worldwide, the number of users has grown from somewhere 
between 1 17 to 142 million in 1998 to about 400 million in 2000 ("Big 
fish," 1999; Global Reach, 2000; "How many online?", 2000). Finally, 
the number of host computers has gone from about 30 million to 75 
million from January 1998 to January 2000 ("Internet domain survey 
host count," 2000). This phenomenal growth may slow as investment 
subsides from the speculative rates of the past few years. However, the 
vast size of the Internet and its user base constitute a critical mass that 
should continue to attract substantial capital. 

For commerce, the promise of the Internet is all about being 
faster, cheaper, and better. Two "laws" of the digital era illustrate this 
promise. Moore's Law predicts the doubling of computational 
capability (specifically, at the level of the microchip) every 18 months. 
As Negroponte (1995) has explained, what filled a room yesterday is 
on your desk today and will be on your wrist tomorrow. Metcalfe's 
Law says that the value of a network increases by the square of the 
number of people on it. The true value of a network is, thus, less about 
information and more about community (Negroponte, 1995). One can 
see this effect clearly in eBay, the online auction broker (Cohen, 

1999). Each new user potentially benefits eveiy other existing user 
because every eBay member can be both buyer and seller. (Note 3) 
Metcalfe's law is playing out well beyond eBay. Online business-to- 
business auction brokers are appearing in a variety of industries, 
including natural gas, electricity, steel, and bandwidth (Friedman, 
2000, pp. 386-387; Gibney, 2000). 

Another illustration of this cheaper-faster-better result is the 
effect of the Internet on the traditional relationship between richness 
and reach, where richness is the depth of the interaction that a 
business can have with a customer and reach is the number of 
customers that a business can contact through a given channel. 
Traditionally, one limited the other. That is, a business could attain 
maximal reach but only limited richness. For example, tlirough direct 
mail, broadcast, or newspaper ads a company could communicate with 
many people but have a meaningful interaction with none of them. 
Similarly, a business could attain maximal richness but limited reach. 
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Via personal contact (e.g., door-to-door sale's), very deep interactions 
can occur, but with only a relatively small number of people. What has 
the Internet done? It has transformed the relationship between richness 
and reach by allowing businesses to touch many people in a 
personalized but inexpensive way (Evans & Wurster, 2000). What 
does richness with reach make for? It makes for mass customization. 

We can already see the effects in Dell Computer Corporation's 
business model. Customers can log onto Dell's Internet site 
(www.dell.com) . choose from a menu of basic machine designs, and 
then configure a particular design to meet their needs. A second 
example is Radio. SonicNet (htt p://radio.sonicnet.com/splash.asp ). 
Radio. SonicNet allows one to pick from a variety of music styles, 
choose artists within that style, and indicate how frequently each artist 
should play. The end result is a radio station uniquely tuned to the 
individual and continually interesting; it always plays what you like 
but you never know exactly what it is going to play. As a final 
example, consider Customatix 
( www.customatix.com/customatix/comrnon/homep a 
g e/HomepageGeneral.po) . which allows you to design your own shoes 
using up to three billion trillion combinations of colors, graphics, 
logos and materials per shoe. You design them. They build them. And 
nobody else is likely to have exactly the same ones. 

Reinventing Assessment 

Reinventing the Business 

There are two major dimensions to reinventing assessment. One 
is the business of assessment. This dimension centers on the core 
processes that define an enterprise. In many cases, those core processes 
can become many times more efficient because moving bits is faster 
and easier than moving atoms (Negroponte, 1995); that is, 
electronically processing information is far more cost effective than 
physically manipulating things. 

For large-scale testing programs, some examples of the potential 
for electronic processing are in: 

• developing tests, making the items easier to review, revise, and 
automatically morph into still more items (e.g., Singley & 
Bennett, in press) because the items themselves are digitally 
represented; 

• delivering tests, eliminating the costs of printing, warehousing, 
and shipping tons of paper; 

• presenting dynamic stimuli like audio, video, and animation, 
making the need for specialized testing equipment (e.g., audio 
cassette recorders, VCRs) obsolete (Bennett, Goodman, 
Hessinger, Ligget, Marshall, Kahn, & Zack, 1999); 

• transmitting some types of complex constructed responses to 
human graders, removing the need to transport, house, and feed 
the graders (Odendahl, 1999; Whalen & Bejar, 1998); 
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• scoring other complex constructed responses automatically, 
reducing the need for human reading (Burstein et al., 1998; 
Clauser et al.. 1997); and 

• distributing test results, cutting the costs of printing and mailing 
reports. 

To get a sense of how reinventing the business of assessment 
might affect testing organizations, take a look at reference book 
publishing, in particular the case of Encyclopaedia Britannica (Evans 
& Wurster, 2000; Landler, 1995; Melcher, 1997). Encyclopaedia 
Britannica was established in Scotland in 1768. It is the oldest and 
most famous encyclopedia in the English-speaking world. By 1990, its 
sales had reached $650 million per annum. But then suddenly, 
Britannica's fortunes drastically changed. In 1996, the company was 
sold for less than half its net worth (i.e., the value of its assets, 
including its encyclopedia inventory, minus its liabilities). That same 
year, it eliminated its entire door-to-door North American sales force. 
By 1 998, sales had fallen 80%. What happened? 

What happened was that the reference book business was 
reinvented because of the emergence of new technology. At its peak, 
Britannica was a 32-volume set of books costing well over $1,000. In 
1993, Microsoft introduced Encarta on CD-ROM for under $100 and 
even though Britannica was much more comprehensive, the difference 
for most people wasn't worth an extra $900+. Initially, Britannica did 
not respond as it didn't take the threat from Encarta seriously. But 
when it did respond, it did so ineffectively because Britannica 
wouldn't fit on a single CD-ROM and because the company's large 
sales force wasn't suited to selling software. But, ultimately, 

Britannica wasn't ready to cannibalize its existing paper business to 
enter this new electronic one. 

Why is this story important? It's important because similar 
(though less extreme) scenarios are playing themselves out now in 
individual investing, book selling, travel planning, music distribution, 
long distance telephony, and even business-to-business transactions. 
(As to the last, Cisco Systems makes 90% of its revenue from 
business-to-business transactions done over the Internet [Cisco 
Systems, Inc., 2000]). These reinvention scenarios are forcing 
organizations — including some in educational assessment — to come 
quickly to grips with where new technology will and will not help core 
business processes. 

As should be obvious, technology-driven changes in business 
processes can occur quickly and their consequences can be significant 
for the organizations that service a particular market. In fact, if radical 
and pervasive enough, process changes can force shifts in the 
substance of the business itself. So, although reinventing the business 
of assessment by incorporating technology into specific assessment 
processes is about trying to achieve the efficiencies needed to remain 
competitive today, reinventing the substance of assessment — most 
fundamentally, the reason we do it — is not about today. It's about 
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tomorrow. 

Reinventing the Substance 

The populations seeking education are changing and so are their 
purposes for learning. At the college level, just 16 % of students fit the 
traditional profile: 18-22 years old, full-time, on-campus resident 
(Levine, 2000a). This is not because fewer 18-22 year olds are going to 
college. It is because more adults are. The adult cohort is, in fact, the 
fastest growing segment in postsecondaiy education (Kerrey & 

Isakson, 2000). Working adults over age 24 constitute some 44% of 
college students ("Education prognosis 1999," 1999). 

Why are so many adults returning to college? Over the past 25 
years, employer demand in the U.S. has shifted toward higher 
educational qualifications, as indicated by an increasing premium paid 
for those with a college degree (Barton, 1999). But in addition to this 
rise in entry qualifications, the knowledge required to maintain a job in 
many occupations is changing so fast that 50% of all employees' skills 
are estimated to become outdated within 3-5 years (Moe & Blodget, 
2000). Witness any job that requires interaction with information 
technology (IT), which is a growing proportion of jobs. In fact, by 
2006 almost half of all workers will be employed by industries that are 
either major producers or intensive users of IT products and services 
(Henry etal., 1999). 

So, more people want postsecondary education because they need 
to have it if they want to become — and stay — employed. And, more of 
these individuals are nontraditional students who may work, travel in 
their jobs, or have families. For these people, physically attending 
classes is not always feasible, let alone convenient. (Note 4) 

This population's unmet educational need is increasingly 
becoming the target of distance learning. According to the National 
Center for Education Statistics, between fall 1995 and 1997-98, the 
percentage of higher education institutions offering distance learning 
courses increased by one-third (from 33% to 44%), and the number of 
course offerings and enrollments approximately doubled (Lewis et al., 
1999). But although many institutions have delivered distance learning 
via mail, radio, or television for years, this growth is not in those 
media. Rather, it is distance learning via the Internet that is booming. 
Among all higher-education institutions offering any distance learning, 
the percentage of institutions using asynchronous Internet-based 
technologies nearly tripled, from 22% in 1995 to 60% in 1997-1998. 
More recent data from Market Data Retrieval (MDR) confirm the 
trend ("Report: College Net use growing," 2000). MDR relates that, as 
of the 1999-2000 academic year, 34% of two- and four-year colleges 
offered accredited degree’programs via computer, up from 15% the 
year before. As of 2000, U.S. institutions reportedly offered more than 
6,000 accredited courses on the Web and, by 2002, over 2 million 
students will be enrolled, a tripling of the 1998 enrollment (Moe & 
Blodget, 2000). 
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At the same time, Internet-based distance learning is finding its 
way into high school. The need is generated by home-schooled 
students (of which there are over 1 million in the US), districts without 
a full complement of qualified teachers, and the children of migrant 
workers. So-called "virtual high schools" have emerged in Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Utah 
(Cair, 1999; Carr & Young, 1999; Kerrey & Isakson, 2000). These 
programs can cross state lines, with offerings open to students 
regardless of residence. Of particular note is that both the University of 
Missouri at Columbia High School and the Indiana University High 
School have been granted accreditation by the North Central 
Association of Colleges ^ ’ Schools (Carr, 1999). Accreditation 
means that students can apply course grades earned through these 
online institutions toward their high-school graduation. Both programs 
offer more than 1 00 high school courses. 

The growth of Internet-based distance learning will have a 
significant impact upon traditional education. For one, it may threaten 
the existence of established institutions (Dunn, 2000; Levine, 2000b). 
Many in the private sector see education as a huge industry that 
produces mediocre results for a high cost. If the private sector can 
leverage new technologies, like distance learning, to deliver greater 
value, the institutions that dominate education today will not be the 
leaders tomorrow. The rapid growth of for-profit education companies 
(e.g., the University of Phoenix), and the seemingly endless creation of 
well-capitalized new ones (e.g., UNext, Caliber, KaplanCollege.com, 
University Access, K12), suggests that a serious challenge to the 
existing order is well underway. The gravity of the threat is evident in 
how non-profits have responded. Cornell University, Columbia 
University, the University of Maryland, and New York University, 
among others, have each announced their own for-profit distance 
learning subsidiaries (Carr, 2000a)! 

A second reason that the growth of Internet-based distance 
learning will influence traditional education is that regardless of its 
impact on nonprofit institutions, the distance learning industry will 
produce sophisticated software that everyone can use, in school and 
out. Both Dunn (2000) and Tulloch (2000) suggest that this occurrence 
will blur the distinctions between distance learning and local 
education. APEX offers an example (http://apex.netu.com/) . This 
company markets online Advanced Placement (AP) courses, targeting 
districts that want to offer AP but which do not have qualified 
teachers. Districts can, thus, use APEX offerings on site. (Note 5) 

The considerable potential of online learning — local or 
distance — is reflected in a report to the President and Congress of the 
bipartisan Web-Based Education Commission (Kerrey & Isakson, 
2000). The Commission reached the following conclusion: 

The question is no longer if the Internet can be used to 

transform learning in new and powerful ways. The 
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Commission has found that it can. Nor is the question 
should we invest the time, the energy, and the money 
necessary to fulfill its promise in defining and shaping 
new learning opportunity. The Commission believes that 
we should, (p. 134, italics in original) 

If acted on, the consequences of this statement for assessment are 
profound. As online learning becomes more widespread, the substance 
and format of assessment will need to keep pace. Another quote from 
the Commission's report: 

Perhaps the greatest barrier to innovative teaching is 
assessment that measures yesterday's learning goals. . .Too 
often today's tests measure yesterday's skills with 
yesterday's testing technologies — paper and pencil, (p. 59) 

So, as students do more and more of their learning using 
technology tools, asking them to express that learning in a medium 
different from the one they typically work in will become increasingly 
untenable, especially where working with the medium is part of the 
skill being tested (or otherwise impacts it in important ways). 

Searching for information using the World Wide Web or writing on 
computer are examples. (Note 6) 

These changes in learning methodology offer exciting 
possibilities for assessment innovation. On site or off, an obvious 
result of delivering courses via the Internet is the potential for 
embedding assessment, perhaps almost seamlessly, in instruction 
(Bennett, 1998). Since students respond to instructional exercises 
electronically, their responses can be recorded, leaving a continuous 
learning trace. Depending upon how the course and the assessment are 
designed, this information could conceivably support a sophisticated 
model of student proficiencies (Gitomer, Mislevy, & Steinberg, 1995). 
That model might be useful both for dynamically deciding what 
instruction to present next and for making more global judgments 
about what the student knows and can do at any given point. 

In addition to assessment embedded in Internet-delivered courses, 
one can imagine Intemet-delivered-assessment embedded in traditional 
classroom activity. Such assessment might take the form of 
periodically delivered exercises that both teach and test. In this 
scenario, the exercises would be standardized and performance might 
serve, depending upon the level of aggregation, to indicate individual, 
classroom, school, district, state, or national achievement. Thus, these 
exercises could serve summative as well as formative purposes and be 
useful to individuals as well as institutions. If the exercises were of 
high enough quality, such a model might improve the motivation to 
participate in voluntary surveys like NAEP. 

There are, to be sure, many difficult issues: 

1 . How can we generate comparable inferences across students and 
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institutions when variation in school equipment may cause items 
to display differently from one student to the next, potentially 
affecting performance? 

2. How can we deliver assessment dependably given the unreliable 
nature of computers and the Internet, and the limited technical 
support available in most schools? 

3. How might we make sense of the huge corpus of data that the 
electronic recording of student actions might provide? 

4. How would student learning be affected by knowing that one's 
actions are being recorded? 

5. How can we prevent assessments that serve both instructional 
and accountability purposes from being corrupted by 
unscrupulous students or school staff? 

6. How can we manage the costs of online assessment? 

7. How can we assure that all parties can participate? 

Let's, for the moment, turn to this last issue. 

Are the Schools Ready? 

A continuing concern with such reinvention visions is whether 
schools (and students) are ready technologically and, in particular, 
what to do about technology differences across social groups. The 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) reports that as of 
September 1999, 95% of schools were connected to the Internet, up 
from 35% in 1994 (NCES, 2000). Schools in all categories, (i.e., by 
grade level, poverty concentration, and metropolitan status), were 
equally likely to have Internet access. Further, most schools had 
dedicated lines: only 14% were using dial-up modem, a slower and 
less reliable access method.(Note 7) 

Clearly many of these schools could have only a single connected 
machine and that machine could be the one sitting on the principal's 
desk. How many classrooms were actually wired? According to NCES 
(2000), as of September 1999, 63% of all instructional rooms had 
Internet access (up from 3% in 1 994, a 20-fold increase in five years). 
The ratio of students to Internet-connected computers was 9:1, down 
from 12: 1 only a year earlier. These are staggering numbers, for they 
imply that classrooms are connecting to the Internet at a very rapid 
rate. 

This success is in no small part due to federal efforts. The 
government's e-rate program has been giving public schools and 
libraries discounts of up to 90% on phone service, Internet hook-ups, 
and wiring for several years ("FCC: E-rate subsidy funded," 2000). In 
total, the program has committed 3.65 billion dollars to over 50,000 
institutions, helping connect more than one million public school 
classrooms (Kennard, 2000). In addition, 70% of the program's last 
round of funding went to schools in the lowest income areas. 

However, even with these very significant efforts, there continue 
to be equity issues. As of September 1999, in high poverty schools, the 
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ratio of students to Internet computers was 16 to 1. In low poverty 
schools, it was less than half that amount — 7 to 1 (NCES, 2000). 

What should we conclude? Certainly, with few exceptions, it 
would be impossible to deliver large-scale assessment via the Internet 
today. But the trend is clear: the infrastructure is quickly falling into 
place for Internet delivery of assessment to schools, perhaps first in 
survey programs like NAEP that require only a small participant 
sample from each school, but eventually for inclusive assessments 
delivered directly to the desktop. As evidence, witness the requests- 
for-p oposals recently released by the state education departments of 
Oregon, Virginia, and Georgia for building Internet-delivered, state- 
assessment systems (Department of Education, 2000; Virginia 
Department of Education, undated. State of Georgia, 2001). 

Assuming that every classroom is wired, will all students then 
have the technology skills needed to take tests on-line? Clearly, more 
students are becoming computer-familiar every day and developing 
such skills is a national educational technology goal (Riley, Holleman, 
& Roberts, 2000). But, as Negroponte (1995) suggests, computer 
familiarity is really the wrong issue. The secret to good interface 
design is to make it go away. Thus, advances in technology will 
eventually eliminate the need to be computer familiar. After nomadic 
computing, which we are now entering with the proliferation of 
wireless Internet devices and personal digital assistants, comes 
ubiquitous computing (Olsen, 2000) — the embedding of new 
technology into everyday items. Inventions like "radio" paper 
(Gershenfeld, 1999, p. 18; Maney, 2000; "NCS secures rights," 2000) 
may allow students to interact with computers in the same way that 
they interact with paper today. Smart desks are another likelihood, in 
which case a test may be electronically delivered, quite literally, to 
every desktop. 

In the U. S., then, we may see a future in which every classroom 
is wired and every student can easily take tests on line. What of the 
rest of the world? To be sure, the Internet is an American 
phenomenon. It derives from research sponsored by the Defense 
Department in the 1960's (Cerf, 1993). As a result of this history, the 
overwhelming majority of users were, until very recently, from our 
shores. At this writing, over 60% of Net users reside outside of the 
United States and the foreign growth rate now exceeds the domestic 
one ("How many online?", 2000; "U.S. dominance seen slipping," 
2001 ). 

The largest, numbers of foreign Internet users are, of course, in 
developed nations. These nations have the telecommunications 
infrastructure and citizens with enough disposable income to afford the 
trappings of Internet use. But what about developing nations? Will 
they be left irretrievably behind? The challenges for these nations are 
undoubtedly great. Over time, however, we should see significant 
progress in building the infrastructure and the user base here too 
(Caimcross, 1997; Fernandez, 2000). This progress will occur for at 
least two reasons. First, the cost of technology has been dropping 
precipitously and, by Moore's law, will continue to decline. Further, 
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because the future of computing is undoubtedly in wireless devices 
(Grice, 2000), a telecommunications infrastructure will be much 
cheaper to acquire than the land-lines of old. Second, as Metcalfe's law 
suggests, markets will become all the more valuable as they are 
interconnected. (Witness the global economy and the economic 
benefits resulting to nations from integration with it.) That developing 
nations join the e-commerce network means greater opportunity for 
all. It means more vendor choice for the people of developing nations; 
more opportunity for developed nations to serve these markets; and a 
new opportunity for third-world businesses themselves to compete 
globally. (Note 8) 

The same holds true for assessment. The Internet will make it 
easier for developing nations to get access to assessment services from 
elsewhere and for those nations to distribute their own assessment 
services regionally or around the world. This ease of access and 
distribution should make it possible to fonn international consortia. 
Such consortia will be able to assemble technical resources that a 
single nation might not be able to acquire. In addition, those consortia 
may be able to purchase services from others more efficiently than 
nations could obtain individually. Finally, an electronic network 
should make it easier to participate in international studies, bringing 
the benefits of benchmarking to nations throughout the world. 

But is Technology-Based Assessment Really Worth the 
Investment? 

One of the largest instantiations of technology-based assessment 
to date is computer-based testing (CBT) in postsecondary admissions. 
As programs like the Graduate Record Examinations, the Graduate 
Management Admission Test, and the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language have found, CBT can be enormously costly. Being among 
the first large-scale programs to move to computer, they bore the brunt 
of creating the infrastructure for what was essentially a new business. 
The building of that infrastructure was initiated in the early 1990's 
before test developers knew how to create tests for computer, before 
computers were widely available for individuals to take tests on, and 
before the Internet was ready to bring those tests to students. In 
essence, these programs needed to build both a factory to stamp out a 
new product and a new distribution mechanism. A first generation 
infrastructure now exists, but it is not yet optimized to produce and 
deliver tests as efficiently as possible. Right now, there's no question 
about it: for these programs, assessment by computer costs far more 
than assessment by paper. 

If we have learned anything from the history of innovation, it is 
that new technologies are often initially far too expensive for mass use. 
That was tme of the automobile, telephone service, commercial 
aviation, and the personal computer, among many other innovations. 
For example, in 1930 the cost of a three-minute telephone call from 
New York to London was $250 (in 1990 dollars). By 1995, the cost 
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had dropped to under $1 (World Bank, 1995, cited in Caimcross, 

1997, p. 28). As a second instance, when the IBM Personal Computer 
was introduced in 1981, it cost around $5,000. At the time, the median 
family income in the United States was on the order of $25,000, so 
that a computer cost about 20% of the average family's earnings — not 
very affordable. At this writing, the cost of a computer with many 
times greater capability is a little more than $500 and the median 
income is closer to $55,000. (Note 9) A computer now costs about 1% 
of average income. (Note 10) 

When a promising new technology appears, individuals and 
institutions invest, allowing the technology to evolve and a supporting 
infrastructure to develop. Over the course of that development, failures 
inevitably occur. Eventually, the technology either dies or becomes 
commercially viable — that is, efficient enough. 

So, who's investing in CBT? At this point, it's an impressive list 
including non-profit testing agencies, for profit-testing companies, 
school districts, state education departments, government agencies, 
and companies with no history in testing at all. The list includes ACT, 
the Bloomington (MN) Public Schools, CITO (the Netherlands), the 
College Board, CTB/McGraw-Hill, Edison Schools, ETS, Excelsior 
College (formerly Regents College), Harcourt Educational 
Measurement, Heriot-Watt University (Scotland), Houghton-Mifflin, 
Microsoft, the National Board of Medical Examiners, the National 
Institute for Testing and Evaluation (Israel), NCS Pearson, the 
Northwest Evaluation Association, the Oregon Department of 
Education, the Qualifications and Curriculum Authority (Great 
Britain), Thomson Corporation, the University of Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate (UCLES), the U.S. Armed Forces, Vantage 
Technologies, and the Victoria (Australia) Board of Studies. These 
organizations are producing tests for postsecondary admissions, 
college course placement, course credit, school accountability, 
instructional assessment, and professional certification and licensure 
(see the Appendix for details.) In concert, they already administer 
something on the order of 10 million computerized tests each year. 
(Note 11) 

Why are these organizations investing? I think it's because they 
believe that technology-based assessment will eventually achieve 
important economies over paper and that, fundamentally, assessment 
will benefit. But I also think it's because they don't want to become 
Britannica. That is, they see improvements in the business and 
substance of assessment which, if they fail to embrace, will lead them 
to the same fate as that encyclopedia publisher. 

CBT as a Disruptive Technology 

But as the case of admissions testing suggests, the road to 
improvement may be a difficult one since CBT might not be a typical 
innovation. Christensen (1997) distinguishes between two types of 
innovation, called sustaining and disruptive technologies. Sustaining 
technologies enhance the performance of established products in ways 
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that mainstream customers have traditionally valued. Historically, 
most technological advances in any given industry have been 
sustaining ones (e.g., in the personal computer industry, faster chips 
and bigger, higher-resolution monitors). Occasionally, disruptive 
technologies emerge. Companies introduce these technologies hoping 
their features will provide competitive edge. However, these features 
characteristically overshoot the market, giving customers more than 
they need or are willing to pay for. Thus, disruptive technologies result 
in worse product performance, at least in the near-term, on key 
dimensions in a company's established markets. 

Interestingly, a few fringe customers typically find a disruptive 
technology's new features attractive. In these niche markets, such 
technology may thrive. If and when it advances to the level and nature 
of performance demanded in the mainstream market, the new 
technology can invade it, rapidly knocking out the traditional 
technology and its dependent practitioners. Remember Britannica. 

CBT has many of the characteristics of a disruptive technology. 
Established testing organizations are applying it in their mainstream 
markets, most notably postsecondary admissions. This innovation was 
introduced, in good part, to provide competitive edge through features 
like the ability to take a test at one's convenience and to get score 
reports immediately. As it turned out, these features overshot the 
market. At least initially, registrations for continuously-offered 
computer-based admissions tests mirrored those for fixed-date 
administrations, suggesting that scheduling convenience was not a 
highly valued feature in the market of the time. Moreover, examinees 
were dissatisfied with losing some of the features of paper exams, 
including the ability to proceed through the test nonlinearly, the option 
to review the scoring of items actually taken, and the low cost (Perry, 
2000 ). 

Although it encountered difficulty in the mainstream admissions 
testing market, CBT found more rapid acceptance in the niches. One 
example is information technology (IT) certification, which 
individuals pursue to document their competence in some computer- 
related proficiency. In 1999, over three million examinations in 25 
languages were administered in this market (Adelman, 2000). Most of 
these tests were delivered on computer and most were offered on a 
continuous basis. Three delivery vendors provided the bulk of 
examinations: CAT, Inc. (a subsidiary of Houghton-Mifflin), 

Prometric (a subsidiary of Thomson Corporation), and Vue (a 
subsidiary of NCS Pearson). Together, these vendors operated some 
5,000 testing centers in 140 countries. As of June, 2000, over 1.9 
million credentials had been awarded, most for Microsoft or Novell 
technologies. 

Why is the CBT of today so well suited to this market niche? 

Let's start by asking what features a testing product must have to 
succeed in this niche. First, it must be continuously offered because 
these test candidates build technology skill on their own schedules — at 
home or on the job, very often through books or online learning. These 
individuals want to test when they are ready, not when the testing 
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companies arc. Second, such a test must generally be offered on 
computer since technology use is the essence of the certification. 

What are the financial considerations associated with serving this 
market? One consideration is whether the test fee can cover the cost of 
assessment. As it turns out, this market is less price-sensitive than 
postsecondary admissions. Why? With IT testing, employers pay the 
fee for over half the candidates (Adelman, 2000). In addition, certified 
employees command a substantial salary premium (4-14%), which 
makes examinees more willing to absorb the higher fees that CBT 
currently requires. A second consideration is that security is not as 
critical as in admissions testing, so large item pools are not needed, 
reducing production cost. Lower security is tolerable because if an 
individual appears on the job with a dishonestly obtained credential 
but without the required skill, he or she will not last. Finally, test 
volume is self-replicating: there are many repeat test takers because 
information technology changes rapidly, so skills must be updated 
constantly. From an innovation perspective, then, IT certification may 
be one context in which the CBT of today can flourish and develop to 
better meet the needs of other assessment markets. 

So why do industry leaders tend to fail with disruptive technology 
while fringe players succeed? Industry leaders often fail precisely 
because they attempt to introduce disruptive technologies into major 
markets before it's time (Christensen, 1997). Because niche markets 
are often too small to be of interest, ieaaers do not pursue those 
opportunities to refine the technology. Instead, they give up, having 
run out of resources or credibility. Making a disruptive technology 
work requires iteration and iteration means failure. Because they risk 
neither large resources nor reputations in the mainstream market, it is 
the fringe players who can fail early, often, and inexpensively enough 
to eventually challenge and overtake the industry leaders. 

Toward the Technology Based Assessment of Tomorrow 

Are there other niche markets in which CBT might evolve? One 
such niche may be online learning. If we believe the Web-Based 
Education Commission (Kerrey & Isakson, 2000), online learning will 
become a major enterprise, especially for the lifelong updating of 
skills. In this market, institutions will be less concerned with questions 
of who gets in and more with who gets out , and what it is they have to 
do to get out (Messick, 1 999). Why? Because once hired, businesses 
are becoming more concerned with what employees know and can do, 
and less with where they went to school. Similarly, individuals are 
becoming more concerned with finding course offerings that meet their 
skill development goals and less with whether those offerings come 
from one institution or a half-dozen. 

What's the assessment need? First, it is for knowledge facilitation 
and, second, for knowledge certification; that is, to help people 
develop their skills and then document that they've developed them. 
What’s the assessment challenge? The challenge is to figure out how to 
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design and deliver embedded assessment that provides instructional 
support and that globally summarizes learning accomplishment. In 
other words, the challenge is to combine richness with reach to achieve 
mass customization — use the Internet's ability to deliver the richness 
of customized assessment to reach a mass audience. 

Can assessment be customized? In very rudimentary ways, it 
already is. Certainly, we can dynamically adapt along a global 
dimension, as is done in many of today's computerized tests. But as we 
move assessment closer to instruction, we should eventually be able to 
adapt to the interests of the learner and to the particular strengths and 
weaknesses evident at any particular juncture, as intelligent tutors now 
do (e.g., Schulze, Shelby, Treacy, & Wintersgill, 2000). Likewise, we 
should be able to customize feedback to describe the specific 
proficiencies the learner evidenced in an instructional sequence. 

But perhaps the most far-reaching customization of assessment 
will come through modular online courses, whereby an instructor — or 
even a sophisticated learner — assembles a series of components into a 
unique offering. The Department of Defense (DOD) has taken a 
significant step through the Sharable Courseware Object Reference 
Model (SCORM) ( www.adlnet.org) . SCORM is to embody 
specifications and guidelines providing the foundation for how DOD 
will use technology to build and operate the learning environment of 
the future. SCORM will allow mixing and matching of learning 
segments to create lower cost, reusable training resources. (Note 12) If 
embedded assessment can be built into course modules following a 
similar set of conventional specifications, the assessment too will be 
customized by default. 

Conclusion 

Whether for postsecondary admissions, school and student 
accountability, or national policy, large-scale assessment must be 
reinvented. Reinvention is not an option. If we do not reinvent it, much 
of today's paper-based testing will become an anachronism — 
"yesterday's testing technology," in the words of the Web-Based 
Education Commission (Kerrey & Isakson, 2000) — because it will be 
inconsistent with what and how students leam. 

This reinvention must occur along both business and substantive 
lines. As educators, we often behave as if business considerations are 
unimportant, even distasteful. However, the business and substance of 
assessment are intertwined. Even for non-profit educational 
institutions — state education departments, federal agencies, schools, 
research organizations — providing quality assessment for a low cost 
matters. Using new technology to do assessment faster and cheaper 
can free up the resources to do assessment better. 

We will be able to do assessment better because advances in 
technology, cognitive science, and measurement are laying the 
groundwork to make reinvention a reality. Whereas the contributions 
of cognitive and measurement science are in many ways more 
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fundamental than those of new technology, it is new technology that is 
pervading our society. My thesis, therefor, is that new technology will 
be the primary facilitating factor precisely because of its widespread 
societal acceptance. (Note 13) In the same way that the Internet is 
already helping to revolutionize commerce, education, and even social 
interaction, this technological advance will help revolutionize the 
business and substance of large-scale assessment. It will do so by 
allowing richness with reach — that is, mass customization on a global 
scale — as never before. However, as the history of innovation 
suggests, this reinvention won't come immediately, without significant 
investment, or without setback. With few exceptions, we are not yet 
ready for large-scale assessment via the Internet (at least in our 
schools). However, as suggested above, this story is not so much about 
today. It really is about tomorrow. 

Notes 

This article is based on a paper presented at the annual conference of 
the International Association for Educational Assessment (IAEA), 
Jerusalem, May 2000. 

I appreciate the helpful comments of Isaac Bejar, Henry Braun and 
Drew Gnome 1 * on an earlier draft of this manuscript. 

1 . The Internet takes advantage of many such standards, including 
Internet Protocol (IP) for transmitting packets of information; 
Transmission Control Procotol (TCP/EP) for verifying the 
contents of those packets; HyperText Transfer Protocol (HTTP) 
for transferring web-pages; and HyperText Markup Language 
(HTML) and Extensible Markup Language (XML) for 
representing structured documents and data on the Web. XML 
provides a significant advance over HTML in that it allows for 
the representation of unlimited classes of documents. Leadership 
in developing and implementing the many standards used by the 
Internet is provided by the World Wide Web Consortium 
( www.w3.orgL For more on Internet standards, see their website 
or see Green (1996), who gives a more basic introduction. 

2. According to Neilsen//NetRatings, 56% of U.S. households had 
Internet access as of November 2000 ("Internet access tops 56 
percent," 2000). 

3. And it works. eBay is reported to be the most successful 
company in cyberspace, with 22.5 million registered users and 
2000 revenues of $430 million (Cohen, 2001). Why? It has none 
of the costs of retailing: No buying, no warehousing, no shipping, 
no returns, no overstock. 

4. A recent, but potentially significant, addition to this population is 
the U.S. Army. In July, 2000, Secretary of the Army, Louis 
Caldera, announced a 600 million dollar program to allow any 
interested soldier to take college courses over the Internet at little 
or no cost (Carr, 2000b). 

5. A second, perhaps more interesting, example is Florida's Daniel 
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Jenkins Academy, where students physically attend but take all 
academic courses on-line from off-site teachers (Thomas, 2000). 

6. Russell has conducted several studies on the mismatch between 
learning and testing methods in writing (e.g., Russell & Plati, 
2001). The repeated result is that the writing proficiencies of 
students who routinely use word processors are underestimated 
by paper-and-pencil tests. 

7. The Teaching, Learning, and Computing — 1998 survey provides 
similar data (Anderson & Ronnkvist, 1999). This survey, 
conducted using a national probability sample in Spring 1999, 
reports Internet access in 90% of schools and at least medium- 
speed, dedicated connections in 57%. 

8. Developing a technology infrastructure and integrating into the e- 
commerce network may, in fact, help jump-start the growth 
required to deal with the serious problems of public health, 
education, and welfare that these countries typically face 
(Friedman, 2000). 

9. The median income for a family of four in 1981 was $26,274 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 2001). J^or 1998, it was $56,061. 

10. Price and quality-adjusted data tell a similar story. In 1983, the 
quality-adjusted cost of a personal computer in constant 1996 
dollars was $1098 (D. Wasshausen, personal communication, 
April 13, 2000). By 1996, the cost of a PC, holding quality 
constant, was $100, less than a tenth of the 1983 cost. By 1999, 
that quality-adjusted PC had further deflated to $29. 

11. I based this estimate on unduplicated volumes claimed by 
Thomson Prometric (www . prometric.com L Vantage 
Technologies (www.iiitellimetric.com/index.html ), and the U.S. 
Armed Forces (A. Nicewander, personal communication, 
November 2, 2000). These three organizations alone claim some 
8.5 million tests annually. These tests include both high-stakes 
and low-stakes assessments. 

12. SCORM is being built upon the work of the IMS Global 
Learning Consortium (IMS) 

( www.imsproject.org/aboutims.html ). IMS is developing open 
specifications for facilitating distributed learning activities such 
as locating and using educational content, tracking learner 
progress, reporting learner performance, and exchanging student 
records between administrative systems. Both IMS and SCORM 
incorporate XML (see note 1 above). 

13. That the largest facilitating factor will be technological is not to 
say that we should necessarily let technology drive the substance 
of assessment. We shouldn't. 
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Appendix: Some Organizations Investing in Computer-Based Testing 

ACT, Inc. In partnership with EDS, ACT, Inc. is establishing a nationwide network of electronic 
testing and training centers. These centers will provide computer-delivered certification and 
licensure tests for the trades and professions; a computerized measure of workplace skills to guide 
training decisions; and computerized educational and career guidance. More than 250 ACT 
Centers are expected to be operational by the end of 2001 ("ACT and EDS," 1999). ACT also 
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offers a computerized placement test for post-secondary institutions to use in determining whether 
entering students need assignment to remedial or developmental courses in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and English-as-a-second-language (www.act.org/compass/) . 

Bloomington (MN) Public Schools. This district was reportedly the first in the (JS to do its math 
and reading testing exclusively via computer ("Early test prep," 1999). Bloomington uses an 
intranet-delivered computer-adaptive test designed by the Northwest Evaluation Association (see 
entry below) ( www.bloomington.kl2.mn.us/Staff_Resource s/ 

Officeof Researchand Evaluat/CALT Technical Description /calttechni caldescription.htm). 

C1T0. CITO, the measurement organization of the Netherlands, has developed a computerized 
adaptive test, WisCat, for placement in adult education. WisCat is used by approximately half the 
vocational training institutes in the Netherlands (Verschoor, personal communication, November 
7, 2000). 

College Board. The College Board offers Accuplacer, an adaptive placement test that can be 
delivered over the Internet for use in postsecondary institutions 

(www.collegeboard.org/accuplacer/html/ accuplal .html) . Last year, over 2 million exams were 
administered ("Poised to go global," 2000), probably making Accuplacer the largest volume CBT 
in the world. By July 2001, the Board will also be offering its entire College Level Examination 
Program (CLEP) on computer: over 30 tests designed to allow individuals to get college credit for 
knowledge gained outside of school (w ww.collegeboard.com/clep/clepcntr/html/tcO 01 .html ). 

CTB/McGraw-Hill. This company offers a PC version of the Test of Adult Basic Education, a 
measure of reading, mathematics, language, and spelling skills used in adult literacy programs 
( www.ctb.com/products_services/tabe/ index.html ). 

Edison Schools. This for-profit company manages 1 1 3 public schools with a total enrollment of 
57,000 students. Edison recently introduced its Benchmark Assessment System, designed to 
provide teachers with ongoing, instructionally relevant information about the progress of their 2nd 
to 8th grade students. These computerized assessments in reading, math, writing, and language 
arts will be administered over 1 million times during the 2000-2001 academic year 
(www.intellimetric.com/when.newstodavO.html ). 

Educational Testing Service (ETS). In the 1999-2000 year, ETS administered over a million tests 
on computer for the GRE, GMAT, and TOEFL programs. In addition, a variety of licensure and 
certification examinations were given through ETS' Chauncey Group International subsidiary 
( www.ets.org/cbt/index.html) . A second subsidiary, ETS Technologies, markets automated 
scoring services for computer-delivered writing tests (www.etstechnologies.com) . 

Excelsior College (formerly Regents College). Excelsior computerized exams allow adults to 
demonstrate their college-level knowledge in the arts and sciences, business, education, and 
nursing. Student may use these exams for advanced placement and exemption from course 
requirements, or to obtain Excelsior College degrees (www.excelsiorcollege.com ). 

Harcourt Educational Measurement (HEM). HEM offers a web-based version of the Stanford 
Writing Assessment Program in English and 15 foreign languages for use in grades 3 through 12 
( www.hb em.com/ trophy/achvtest/index.ht m ). 
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Heriot-Watt University. This Edinburgh (Scotland) institution uses web-based testing extensively 
in its on-campus and distance learning courses for both self-assessment and final examinations 
('htt p://flex-leam.ma.h w. ac.u k / info.html ). The success of the technology and its spread to other 
Scottish universities led to a spin off, Web4Test.Ltd, to commercialize the technology 
( http :/ /w eb4 test.coin/com p.html ). 

Houghton-Mifflin. CAT, Inc., a subsidiary, offers computer-based tests for credentialing, training, 
and employment (htt p://catinc.com) . 

Microsoft. Microsoft develops computer-based tests to certify individuals in many of its software 
products ( www.miciosoft.com/trainingandservices/ default. asp?PageID=mc p). 

National Board of Medical Examiners (NBME). NBME develops the United States Medical 
Licensing Examination. All individuals wanting to be licensed to practice medicine in the U.S. 
must take this computer-based test, including a section having clinical case simulations 
(w ww'.usmle.org/home.htm ). 

National Institute for Testing and Evaluation (N1TE). This Israeli measurement organization 
offers a college placement test similar to those marketed by the College Board and ACT, Inc. 

NCS Pearson (formerly National Computer Systems). Through its VUE subsidiary, NCS Pearson 
delivers tests for information technology certification, including those developed by Microsoft, as 
well as for Cisco Systems, Novell, and IBM (www.vue.com ). 

Northwest Evaluation Association (NWEA). NWEA has its Measures of Academic Progress, 
which assesses growth in reading, mathematics, language, and science. The web-delivered version 
of this test is used in 1,100 schools in 90 school districts (M. Patterson, personal communication, 
October 23, 2000) (www.nw e a.org/PRODUCTS / MAP.h tm ). 

Oregon Department of Education, Virginia Department of Education, and Georgia Department of 
Education. These state departments are each developing systems for web-based assessment 
designed to serve both instructional and accountability purposes 

( www.o de .stat e.or.us/a smt/develo p/r fp tes a .htm , www.pen.kl2.va.us/VDOE/Techno lo g y /soltech/ 
rfp/rfp w eb2 000.p df. htt p :// www 2 .state. ga.us/D epartments/doas/ procure/rfp/rfp-4 1 400-026- 
0P0P000031 .doc). Virginia plans to begin delivering its computer assessments to all state high 
schools by 2003. 

Qualifications and Curriculum Authority (QCA). This organization, responsible for British 
national assessment, is developing the World Class Tests. These exams are intended to recognize 
the achievements of gifted and talented children worldwide in mathematics and problem solving. 
The tests, which will be largely computer-delivered, debut operationally in November 2001 
( www.q ca. org.uk/ca/tests/wct/about_the tests.asp ). 

Question Mark Corporation. Question Mark sells software for authoring and delivering web-based 
tests ( ww w. questionmark.com /h ome .htm ). 

Thomson Corporation. In 1999, Thomson's Prometric subsidiary delivered over four million tests 
for 140 organizations, including ETS, Excelsior College, Microsoft, and the National Board of 
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Medical Examiners ( www.prometric.coin) . Thomson also recently announced its intention to 
purchase Harcourt's Assessment Systems, Inc., which administers computerized tests for 
occupational and professional licensure and certification, as well as for employment 
(www.asisvcs.com ). 

University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate (UCLES). UCLES offers a computerized- 
adaptive version of its Business Language Testing Sendee (BULATS) on CD-ROM. BULATS 
helps organizations assess the language skills of job applicants, trainees, and employees. The test 
is available in English, French, German, and Spanish (www.bulats.org/suite.cfm). UCLES is 
developing several other computerized language tests, including a version of its International 
English Language Testing System (IELTS). 

U.S. Armed Forces. Since the early 1990s, the U.S. Armed Forces has been administering its 
admissions test, the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery, on computer. This adaptive test 
is given about 450,000 times per year. Because the test is shorter than its paper-and-pencil 
counterpart, processing can be completed in one day, saving the armed services considerable cost 
in housing applicants (A. Nicewander, personal communication, November 2, 2000). 

Vantage Technologies. This small, Yardley (PA) company claims to be the largest provider of 
computer-based tests ( www.intellimetric.com/index.html ). Depending upon what one includes, 
that claim may be correct. Among other things, Vantage administers Accuplacer for the College 
Board and the Benchmark Assessment System for Edison Schools. In addition, it will be 
delivering state assessments via the web for the Oregon Department of Education. 

Victoria, Australia Board of Studies. Victoria is beginning to deliver state-wide achievement tests 
via the Internet (Ball, 1999). 

About the Author 

Randy Elliot Bennett 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 
Email: rbennett@ets.org 
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Teacher Test Accountability: 
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Larry H. Ludlow 
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Abstract 

Given the high stakes of teacher testing, there is no doubt 
that every teacher test should meet the industry guidelines 
set forth in the Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Testing. Unfortunately, however, there is 
no public or private business or governmental agency that 
serves to certify or in any other formal way declare that 
any teacher test does, in fact, meet the psychometric 
recommendations stipulated in the Standards. 
Consequently, there are no legislated penalties for faulty 
products (tests) nor are there opportunities for test takers 
simply to raise questions about a test and to have their 
questions taken seriously by an impartial panel. The 
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purpose or tms article is to mgniignt some ot tne 
psychometric results reported by National Evaluation 
Systems (NES) in their 1999 Massachusetts Educator 
Certification Test (MECT) Technical Report, and more 
specifically, to identify those technical characteristics of 
the MECT that are inconsistent with the Standards. A 
second purpose of this article is to call for the 
establishment of a standing test auditing organization with 
investigation and sanctioning power. The significance of 
the present analysis is twofold: a) psychometric results for 
the MECT are similar in nature to psychometric results 
presented as evidence of test development flaws in an 
Alabama class-action lawsuit dealing with teacher 
certification (an NES-designed testing system); and b) 
there was no impartial enforcement agency to whom 
complaints about the Alabama tests could be brought, 
other than the court, nor is there any such agency to whom 
complaints about the Massachusetts tests can be brought. I 
begin by reviewing NES's role in Allen v. Alabama State 
Board of Education, 81-697-N. Next 1 explain the purpose 
and interpretation of standard item analysis procedures 
and statistics. Finally, I present results taken directly from 
the 1999 MECT Technical Report and compare them to 
procedures, results, and consequences of procedures 
followed by NES in Alabama. 

Teacher Test Accountability: From Alabama to 
Massachusetts 

From its inception and continuing through present 
administrations, the Massachusetts Educator Certification Test 
(MECT) has attracted considerable public attention both regional and 
around the world (Cochran-Smith & Dudley- Marling, in press). This 
attention is due in part to two disturbing facts: 1) educators seeking 
certification in Massachusetts have generally performed poorly on the 
test, and 2) in many instances politicians have used these test results to 
assert, among other things, that candidates who failed are 
“idiots” (Pressley, 1998). 

The purpose of the MECT is “to ensure that each certified 
educator has the knowledge and some of the skills essential to teach in 
Massachusetts public schools” (National Evaluation Systems, 1999, p. 
22). The Massachusetts Board of Education has raised the stakes on 
the MECT by enacting plans to sanction institutions of higher 
education (IHEs) with less than an 80% pass rate for their teacher 
candidates (Massachusetts Department of Education, 2000). One 
consequence of this proposal is that most IHEs are considering 
requirements that the MECT be passed before students are admitted to 
their teacher education programs. In addition, Title II (Section 207) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1998 requires the compilation of state 
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“report cards” for teacher education programs, which must include 
performance on certification examinations (U.S. Department of 
Education, 2000). 

What all of this means is that poor performance on the MECT 
could prevent federal funding for professional development programs, 
limit federal financial aid to students, allow some EHEs be labeled 
publicly “low performing”, and prove damaging at the state-level when 
states are inevitably compared to one another upon release of the Title 
II report cards in October 2001. Given the personal, institutional, and 
national ramifications of the test results, there is no question that the 
MECT should be expected to meet the industry benchmarks for good 
test development practice as set forth in the Standards for Educational 
and Psychological Testing (AERA, APA, NCME, 1999). At this time, 
however, there is no public or private business or governmental agency 
either within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or nationally that 
can certify or in any other formal way declare that the MECT does (or 
does not), in fact, meet the psychometric recommendations stipulated 
in the Standards. The National Board on Educational Testing and 
Public Policy (NBETPP) serves as an “independent organization that 
monitors testing in the US” but even it does not function as a 
regulatory agency (NBETPP, 2000). 

In addition to the absence of a national regulatory agency, many 
state departments of education do not have the professionally trained 
staff to answer directly technical psychometric questions. Nor do they 
usually have the expertise on staff to confront a testing company, 
which they have contracted, and demand a sufficient response to a 
technical question raised by outside psychometricians. Furthermore, 
even when a database with the candidates' item- level responses is 
available for internal analysis, a state department of education does not 
typically conduct rigorous discontinuing analyses, e.g. evidence of 
adverse impact. Thus, most state departments are largely dependent on 
whatever information testing companies decide to release. The public 
is then left with an inadequate accountability process. 

One purpose of this article is to highlight some of the 
psychometric results reported by National Evaluation Systems in their 
1999 MECT Technical Report (NES, 1999). Specifically, this article 
identifies technical characteristics of the MECT that are inconsistent 
with the Standards. A second purpose of this article is to voice one 
more call for the establishment of a standing test auditing organization 
with powers tc investigate and sanction (National Commission on 
Testing and Public Policy, 1990; Haney, Madaus & Lyons, 1993). 

The significance of the present analysis is twofold. First, 
psychometric results reported by NES for the MECT are similar in 
nature to psychometric results entered as evidence of test development 
flaws in an Alabama class- action lawsuit dealing with teacher 
certification (Allen v. Alabama State Board of Education, 81-697-N). 
That suit was brought by several African-American teachers who 
charged, among other things, that “the State of Alabama's teacher 
certification tests impermissibly discriminate[d] against black persons 
seeking teacher certification;” the tests “[were] culturally biased;” and 
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the tests “[had] no relationship to job performance” (Allen, 1985, p. 
1048). Second, there was no impartial enforcement agency to whom 
complaints about the Alabama tests could be brought, other than the 
court, nor is there any such agency to whom complaints about the 
Massachusetts tests can be brought. These two points are linked in an 
interesting and troubling way— NES, the Massachusetts Educator 
Certification Tests contractor, was also the contractor for the Alabama 
Initial Teacher Certification Testing Program (AITCTP). 

Some of the criticism of debates about teacher testing, teacher 
standards, teacher quality, and accountability suggests that arguments 
are, in part, ideologically, rather than empirically based (Cochran- 
Smith, in press). This may or may not be the case. This article, 
however, takes the stance that regardless of one's political ideology or 
philosophy about testing, the MECT is technically flawed. 
Furthermore, because of the lack of an enforceable accountability 
process, the public is powerless in its efforts to question the quality or 
challenge the use of this state-administered set of teacher certification 
examinations. In this article I argue that the consequences of high- 
stakes teacher certification examinations are too great to leave 
questions about technical quality solely in the hands of state agency 
personnel, who are often ill- prepared and under-resourced, or in the 
hands of test contractors, who may face obvious conflicts-of-interest in 
any aggressive analyses of their own tests. 

In the sections that follow, I begin by reviewing NES's role in 
Allen v Alabama. Then I explain the purpose and interpretation of 
standard item analysis procedures and statistics. Finally I compare 
results taken directly from the 1999 MECT Technical Report with 
statistical results entered as evidence of test development flaws in 
Allen v Alabama. 

NES and the AITCTP 

Allen, et al. v. Alabama State Board of Education, et al. 

In January 1980, National Evaluation Systems was awarded a 
contract on a non-competitive basis for the development of the 
Alabama Initial Teacher Certification testing Program (AITCTP). Item 
writing for these tests began in the Spring of 1981, and the first 
administration of the tests took place on June 6, 1981 . Allen v 

Alabama was brought just six months later on December 1 5 th , 1981. 
The Allen complaint challenged the Alabama State Board of 
Education's requirement that applicants for state teacher certification 
pass certain standardized tests administered under the AITCTP. On 
October 14, 1983, class certification (Note 1) was granted, and the first 
trial was set for April 22, 1985. Subsequent to a pre-trial hearing on 
December 19, 1984 and “after substantial discovery was done,”(Note 
2) an out-of-court settlement was reached on April 4, 1985. A Consent 
Decree was presented to the U.S. District Court April 8, 1985(Note 3). 
The Attorney General for the State of Alabama immediately “publicly 
attacked the settlement” (Allen, 1985, p. 1050), claiming that it was 
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illegal. Nonetheless, the consent decree was accepted by the court 
October 25, 1985 (Allen, Oct. 25. 1985). A succession of challenges 
and appeals on the legality and enforceable status of the settlement 
resulted (Note 4). For example, on February 5, 1986, the district court 
vacated its October 25th order approving the consent decree (Allen, 
February 5, 1985, p. 76). While the plaintiffs appeal of the February 
5th decision was pending at the 1 1th Circuit Court of Appeals, trial 
began in district court on May 5, 1986. 

The AITCTP consisted of an English language proficiency 
examination, a basic professional studies examination, and 45 content- 
area examinations. The purpose of the examinations was to measure 
“specific competencies which are considered necessary to successfully 
teach in the Alabama schools” (Allen, Defendants' Pre-Trial 
Memorandum, 1986, p. 21). A pool of 120 items for each exam was 
generated- 100 of which were scorable and mostly remained 
unchanged across the first eight administrations. Extensive revisions 
were incorporated into most of the tests at the ninth administration. By 
the start of the May 1986 trial the tests had been administered 15 times 
in all. 

A team of technical experts (Note 5) for the plaintiffs was hired 
in November 1983 (prior to the ninth administration of the exams) to 
examine test development, administration, and implementation 
procedures. The team was initially unsure about the form of the 
sophisticated statistical analyses they assumed would have to be 
conducted to test for the presence of “bias” and “discrimination”, the 
bases of the case. That is, the methodology for investigating what was 
then called “bias” and is now called “differential item functioning” 
was far from well established at that time (Baldus & Cole, 1980). 
Nevertheless, when the plaintiffs' team received the student- level item 
response data from the defendants, their first steps were to perform an 
“item analysis.” Such an analysis produces various item statistics and 
test reliability estimates. These initial analyses produced negative 
point-biserial correlations. Although point-biserial correlations are 
explained in detail below, suffice it to say at this point that it was a 
surprise to find negative point-biserial correlations between the 
responses that examinees provided on individual items and their total 
test scores. Such correlations are not an intended outcome from a well- 
designed testing program. 

These statistical results prompted a detailed inspection of the 
content, format, and answers for all the individual items on the 
AITCTP tests. Content analyses yielded discrepancies in the keyed 
correct responses in the NES test documents and the keyed correct 
responses in the NES- supplied machine scorable answer keys (i.e., 
miskeyed items were on the answer keys). This finding led to an 
inspection of the original NES in-house analyses which revealed that 
negative point-biserials for scorable items existed in their own records 
from the beginning of the testing program and continuing throughout 
the eighth administration without correction. 

What this meant for the plaintiffs was that NES had item analysis 
results in their own possession which indicated that there were mis- 
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keyed items. Nonetheless they implemented no significant changes in 
the exams until they were faced with a lawsuit and plaintiffs' hiring of 
the testing experts to do their own analyses. The defendants argued 
that it was normal for some problems to go undetected or uncorrected 
in a large-scale testing program because the overall effect is trivial for 
the final outcome. The problem with that argument was that many 
candidates were denied credit for test items on which they should have 
received credit, and some of those candidates failed the exam by only 
one point. In fact, as the plaintiffs argued, as many as 355 candidates 
over eight administrations of the basic professional skills exam alone 
should have passed but were denied that opportunity simply because of 
faulty items that remained on the tests (Milman, 1986, p. 285). It 
should be noted here that these were items that even one of the state's 
expert witnesses for the defense admitted were faulty (Millman, 1986, 

p. 280). 

Establishing that there were flawed items with negative point- 
biserial correlations was critical to the plaintiffs' case. The plaintiffs 
presented as evidence page after page of so-called “failure 
tables” (Note 6) with the names of candidates for each test whose 
answers were mis-scored on these faulty items. Based upon these 
failure tables, any argument from defendants that the mis-keyed items 
did not change the career expectations for some candidates would most 
likely have failed. 

In the face of this evidence, the defendants argued at trial that 

...the real disagreement is between two different testing 
philosophies. One of these philosophies would require 
virtual perfection under its proponents' rigid definition of 
that word. The other looks at testing as a constantly- 
developing art in which professional judgment ultimately 
determines what is appropriate in a particular case” 

(Allen, Defendant's Pre-trial Memorandum, 1986, p. 121- 

2 ). 

Plaintiffs counter-argued 

“This case. ..is not a philosophical case at all. This case is 
a case on professional competence. ...this was an 
incompetent job, unprofessional, and as I said before, 
sloppy and shoddy, and in the case of the miskeyed items, 
unethical.” (Madaus, 1986, p. 185). 

Judge Thompson, in the subsequent Richardson decision which 
also involved the AITCTP, specifically agreed with plaintiffs on this 
point ( Richardson , 1989, p. 821, 823, 825). Excellent reviews of the 
diametrically opposed plaintiff and defendant positions may be found 
in Walden & Deaton (1988) and Madaus (1990). 

At the same time that this case was proceeding, the plaintiffs' 
appeal to reverse the vacating of the original settlement was granted 
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prior to a decision in this trial {Allen, Feb. 5, 1986, p. 75). The U.S. 
Court of Appeals decided the district court should have enforced the 
consent decree {Allen, April 22, 1987) — which the district court so 
ordered on May 14, 1987 {Allen, May 14, 1987). Although the 
decision to uphold the original settlement was a positive ruling for the 
plaintiffs, it also was somewhat counter-productive for them because it 
was unexpectedly beneficial to NES at this stage in the proceedings. 
That is because the evidence presented above in Allen v Alabama was 
critical of the state and NES (NES was explicitly referred to in the 
court documents). Thus, NES's best hope for avoiding a written 
opinion critical of their test development procedures was if plaintiffs' 
appeal were to be upheld and the original settlement enforced, as it 
was. Then there would be no evidentiary record, no court ruling, and 
no legal opinion that would reflect badly upon the NES procedures. 
Richardson v Lamar County Board of Education (87-T-568-N) 
commenced, however, and the actions of NES and the Alabama State 
Board of Education were openly discussed and critiqued in the court's 
opinion of November .30, 1989 (though NES was not mentioned by 
name in the Richardson, 1989 decision). 

Richardson v Lamar County Board of Education, et al. 

Like Allen v Alabama, Richardson v Lamar County also 
addressed issues of the “racially disparate impact” of the AITCTP 
{Richardson 1989, p. 808). The Honorable Myron H. Thompson again 
presided, and testimony from Allen v Alabama was admitted as 
evidence {Richardson, 1989). Although the defendants denied in the 
Allen v Alabama consent decree that the AITCTP tests were 
psychometrically invalid, and even though no decision was reached in 
the abbreviated Allen v Alabama trial, the State Board of Education did 
not attempt to defend the validity of the tests in Richardson v Lamar 
and, “in fact, it conceded at trial that plaintiff need not relitigate the 
issue of test validity” {Richardson v Alabama State Board of 
Education, 1991, p. 1240, 1246). 

Judge Thompson's position on the test development process of 
NES was clearly stated: “In order to fully appreciate the invalidity of 
the two challenged examinations, one must understand just how 
bankrupt the overall methodology used by the State Board and the test 
developer was” {Richardson, 1989, p. 825, n. 37), While sensitive to 
the fact that “close scrutiny of any testing program of this magnitude 
will inevitably reveal numerous errors,” the court concluded that these 
errors were not “of equal footing” and “the error rate per examination 
was simply too high” {Richardson, 1 989, pp. 822- 24) Thus, none of 
the examinations that comprised the certification test possessed 
content validity because of five major errors by the test developer and 
the test developer had made six major errors in establishing cut scores 
{Richardson, 1989, pp. 821-25). 

Case Outcomes in Alabama 
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The Allen v Alabama consent decree required Alabama to pay 
$500,000 in liquidated damages and issue permanent teaching 
certificates to a large portion of the plaintiff class {Allen, Consent 
Decree, Oct. 25, 1985, pp. 9-1 1). The decree also provided for a new 
teacher certification process. However, no new test was developed or 
implemented and the Alabama State Board of Education suspended the 
teacher certification testing program on July 12, 1988. In 1995 the 
Alabama State Legislature enacted a law requiring that teacher 
candidates pass an examination as a condition for graduation. 
Subsequently, another trial was held February 23, 1996 to decide the 
state’s motions to modify or vacate the 1985 consent decree {Allen, 
1997, p. 1414). Those motions were denied on September 8, 1997 
{Allen, Sept. 8, 1997). Given the rigorous test development and 
monitoring conditions of the Amended Consent Decree, it was 
estimated by the court that the State of Alabama would not gain 
complete control of its teacher testing program “until the year 
2015” {Allen, Jan. 5, 2000, p. 23). Only recently has a testing company 
stepped forward with a proposal for a new Alabama teacher 
certification test (Rawls, 2000). 

Plaintiff Richardson was awarded re-employment, backpay, and 
various other employment benefits {Richardson, 1989, pp. 825-26). 
Defendants (the State of Alabama and its agencies) in both cases were 
ordered to pay court costs and attorney fees {Richardson, 1989, pp. 
825-26). However, even though NES was responsible for the 
development of the tests, NES was not named as one of the defendants 
in these cases and was not held liable for any damages (Note 7). 

Psychometric and Statistical Background 

At this point it is appropriate to discuss some of the 
psychometric concepts and statistics that are fundamental to any 
question about, test quality. The purpose of this discussion is to 
illustrate that excruciatingly complex analyses are not necessarily 
required in order to reveal flaws in a test or individual test items. The 
first steps in test development simply involve common sense practice 
combined with sound statistical interpretations. If those first steps are 
flawed, then no complex psychometric analysis will provide a remedy 
for the mistakes. 

One of the simplest statistics reported in the reliability analysis of 
a test like the MECT is the “item-test point-biserial correlation.” This 
statistic goes by other names such as the “item-total correlation” and 
the “item discrimination index.” It is called the point-biserial 
correlation specifically because it represents the relationship between a 
truly dichotomous variable (i.e., an item scored as either right or 
wrong) and a continuous variable (i.e., the total test score for a 
person). A total test score, here, is the simple sum of the number of 
correctly answered items on a test. 

The biserial correlation has a long history of statistical use 
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(Pearson, 1909). One of its earliest measurement uses was as an item- 
level index of validity (Thorndike, et al., 1929, p. 129). The “point”- 
biserial correlation appeared specifically for individual dichotomous 
items in an item analysis because of concerns over the assumptions 
implicit in the more general biserial-correlation (Richardson & 
Stalnaker, 1933). It was again used as a validity index. It subsequently 
came to acquire diagnostic value and was re-labeled as a 
discrimination index (Guilford, 1936, p. 426). 

The purpose of this statistic is to determine the extent to which 
an individual item contributes useful information to a total test score. 
Useful information maybe defined as the extent to which variation in 
the total test scores has spread examinees across a continuum of low 
scoring persons to high scoring persons. In the present situation, this 
refers to the extent to which well qualified candidates can be 
distinguished from less capable candidates. 

Generally, the greater the variation in the test scores, the greater 
the magnitude of a reliability estimate. Reliability may be defined 
many ways through the body of definitions and assumptions known as 
Classical Test Theory or CTT (Lord & Novick, 1968). According to 
CTT, an examinee's observed score (X) is assumed to consist of two 
independent components, a true score component (T) and an error 
component (E). One relevant definition of reliability may be expressed 
as the ratio of true-score variance to observed- score variance. Thus, 
the closer the ratio is to l .0, the greater the proportion of observed- 
score variance that is attributed to true-score variance. 

The KR-20 reliability estimate is often reported for achievement 
tests (Kuder & Richardson, 1937, Eq. 20, p. 158). Although reliability 
as defined above is necessarily positive, the KR-20 can be negative 
under certain extraordinary conditions (Dressel, 1940) but typically 
ranges from 0 to +1. Nevertheless, the higher the value, the more 
“internally consistent” the items on a test. The magnitude of the KR- 
20, however, is affected by the direction and magnitude of the point- 
biserial correlations. Specifically, total test score reliability is 
decreased by the inclusion of items with near-zero point-biserial 
correlations and is worsened further by the inclusion of items with 
negative point-biserial correlations. This is because each additional 
faulty item increases the error variance in the scores at a faster rate 
than the increase in tme-score variance. 

Technically, the point-biserial correlation represents the 
magnitude and direction of the relationship between the set of 
incorrect (scored as “0”) and correct (scored as “1”) responses to an 
individual item and the set of total test scores for a given group of 
examinees. In other words, it is a variation of the common Pearson 
product-moment correlation (Lord & Novick, 1968, p. 341). It can 
range in magnitude from zero to . An estimate near zero is a poorly 
discriminating item that contributes no useful information. An estimate 
of +1 would indicate a perfectly discriminating item in the sense that 
no other items are necessary on the test for differentiating between 
high scoring and low scoring persons. A value of 1.0 is never attained 
in practice nor is it sought (Loevinger, 1954). Negative estimates are 
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addressed below. 

Ideally the test item point-biserial correlation should be 
moderately positive. Although various authors differ on what precisely 
constitutes “moderately positive”, a long-standing general rule of 
thumb among experts is that a correlation of .20 is the minimum to be 
considered satisfactory (Nunnally, 1967, p. 242; Donlon, 1984, p. 48) 
(Note 8). There is, however, no disagreement among psychometricians 
on the direction of the relationship — it has to be positive. 

The direction of the correlation is critical. A positive correlation 
means that examinees who got an item right also tended to score above 
the mean total test score and those who got the item wrong tended to 
score below the mean total test score. This is intuitively reasonable and 
is an intended psychometric outcome. Such an item is accepted as a 
good “discriminator” because it differentiates between high and low 
scoring examinees. This is one of the fundamental objectives of 
classical test theory, the theory underlying the development and use of 
the MECT. 

A negative point-biserial correlation, however, occurs when 
examinees who got an item correct tended to score below the mean 
total test score while those who got the item wrong tended to score 
above the mean total test score. This situation is contrary to all 
standard test practice and is not an intended psychometric outcome 
(Angoff, 1971, p. 27). A negative point-biserial correlation for an item 
can occur because of a variety of problems (Crocker & Algina , 1986). 
These include: 

1. chance response patterns due to a very small sample of people 
having been tested, 

2. no correct answers to an item, 

3. multiple correct answers to an item, 

4. the item was written in such a way that “high ability” persons 
read more into the item than was intended and thus chose an 
unintended distracter while the “low ability” people were not 
distracted by a subtlety in the item and answered it as intended, 

5 . the item had nothing to do with the topic being tested, or 

6. the item was mis-keyed, that is, a wrong answer was mistakenly 
keyed as the correct one on the scoring key. 

When an item yields a negative point-bi serial correlation, the test 
developer is obligated to remove the item from the test so that it does 
not enter into the total test score calculations. In fact, the typical 
commercial testing situation is one where the test contractor 
administers the test in at least one field trial, discovers problematic 
items, either fixes the problems or discards the items entirely, and then 
readministers the test prior to making the test fully operational. The 
presence of a flawed item on a high-stakes examination can never be 
defended psychometrically. 

One additional point must be made. The point-biserial 
correlation can be computed two ways. The first way is to correlate the 
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set of 0/1 (incorrect/correct) responses with the total scores as 
described above. In this way of computing the statistic, the item for 
which the correlation is being computed contributes variance to the 
total score, hence, the correlation is necessarily magnified. That is, the 
statistical estimate of the extent to which an item is internally 
consistent with the other items “tends to be inflated” (Guilford, 1954, 
p.439). 

The second way in which the correlation may be computed is to 
compute it between the 0/1 responses on an item and the total scores 
for everyone but with the responses to that particular item removed 
from the total score (Henrysson, 1963). This is called the “corrected 
point-biserial correlation.” It is a more accurate estimate of the extent 
to which an individual item is correlated to all the other items. It is 
easily calculated and reported by most statistical software packages 
used to perform reliability analyses (e.g., SPSS's Reliability 
procedure). 

Various concerns have been raised over the in terpretation of the 
point-biserial correlation because the magnitude of the coefficient is 
affected by the difficulty of the item. The fact is, however, that all the 
various discrimination indices are highly positively correlated 
(Nunnally, 1936; Crocker & Algina, 1986). Furthermore, even though 
the magnitude of the point-biserial correlation tends to be less than the 
biserial-correlation, all writers agree on the interpretation of negative 
discriminations. “No test item, regardless of its intended purpose, is 
useful if it yields a negative discrimination index”(Ebel & Frisbie, 
1991, p. 237). Such an item “lowers test reliability and, no doubt, 
validity as well” (Hopkins, 1998, p. 261). Furthermore, “on subsequent 
versions of the test, these items [with negative point-biserial 
correlations] should be revised or eliminated (Hopkins, 1998, p. 259). 

NES AND THE MECT 

The 1999 MECT Technical Report 

In July 1999 NES released their five volume Technical Report on 
the Massachusetts Educator Certification Tests. Volume I describes 
the test design, item development description, and psychometric 
results. Volume II describes the subject matter knowledge and test 
objectives. Volume III consists of “correlation matrices by test field.” 
Volume IV consists of various content validation materials and 
reports. Volume V consists of pilot material, bias review material, and 
qualifying score material. The report was immediately hailed by 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education David P. Driscoll: "I have 
said all along that I stand by the reliability and validity of the tests, and 
this report supports it.” (Massachusetts Department of Education, 
1999). 

Field Trial 

Technical Report Volume I contains the psychometric results for 
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the first four administrations of the MECT (April, July, and October 
1998, and January 1999). It does not, however, contain any results 
from a full-scale field trial, nor are any “pilot” test results reported 
(Note 9). There is no information on how may different items were 
tested, where the items came from, how many items were revised or 
rejected, what the revisions were to any revised items, or what the 
psychometric item-level results were. In fact, there is no field trial 
evidence in support of the initial inclusion of any of the individual 
items on the operational exams because there was no field trial. 

Interestingly, the Department of Education released a brochure in 
January 1998 stating that the first two test administrations would not 
count for certification — implying that the tests would serve as a field 
tri al. Chairman of the Board of Education John S fiber, however, 
declared in March 1998 that the public had been misinformed and that 
the first two tests would indeed count for certification. This policy 
reversal was unfortunate because of the confusion and anxiety it 
created among the first group of examinees and because it prevented 
the gathering of statistical results that could have improved the quality 
of the test. 

NES had consi dered a field trial of their teacher test in Alabama 
but did not conduct one and assumedly came to regret that decision. In 
Allen vAlabam they argued, “As the evidence will show, there was no 
need to conduct a separate large-scale field tryout in this case, since 
the first test administration served that purpose” (Allen, Defendants' 
Pre-Trial Memorandum, 1986, p. 113). That decision was unwise 
because it directly affected the implementation and validity of their 
procedures. For example, “The court has no doubt that, after the results 
from the first administration of those 35 examinations were tallied, the 
test developer knew that its cut-score procedures had 
failed” ( Richardson , 1989, p. 823). In fact, the original settlement in 
Allen v Alabama stipulated that in any new operational examination, 
the items “shall be field tested using a large scale field test” (Allen, 
Consent Decree, Oct. 25, 1985, p. 3). 

The first two administrations of the MECT would have served an 
important purpose as a full-scale field trial for the new tests, thus 
avoiding the mistake made in Alabama. However, that opportunity to 
detect and correct problems in administration, scoring, and 
interpretation was lost. The impact of the lack of a field trial is further 
magnified when it is noted that the time period between when NES 
was awarded the Massachusetts contract (October 1997) and when the 
first tests were administered (April 1998) was even smaller than the 
time period NES had to develop the tests in Alabama — a time frame 
that the court refeired to as “quite short” (Richardson, 1989, p. 817). 
Furthermore, even though NES may have drawn many of the MECT 
items from existing test item banks, items written and used elsewhere 
still must be field tested on each new population of teacher candidates. 

Point-biserial correlations 
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In the NES Technical Report Volume I, Chapter 8, p. 1 40, there 
is a description of when an item is flagged for further scrutiny. One of 
the conditions is when an item displays an “item-to-test point-biserial 
correlation less than 0.10 (if the percent of examinees who selected the 
correct response is less than 50)”. After such an item is found, “The 
accuracy of each flagged item is reverified before examinees are 
scored.” The Technical Report , however, does not report or provide 
the percent of persons who selected the correct response on each item. 
Nor is there an explanation of what the reverification process consisted 
of, nor of how many items were flagged, nor what was subsequently 
modified on flagged items. Thus, there is no way to determine the 
extent to which NES actually followed its own stated guidelines and 
procedures in the development of the MECT. The relevance of what 
NES states as their review procedures and what they actually 
performed is that in Alabama, under the topic of content validity, it 
was argued by the defense that items rated as '‘content invalid” were 
revised by NES and that these “revisions were approved by Alabama 
panelists before they appeared on a test.” The court, however, found 
that “no such process occurred” {Richardson, 1989, p. 822). 

The following table summarizes the point-biserial estimates 
reported for the MECT. Note that these are not the results prior to NES 
conducting the item review process. These are the results for the 
“scorable items” after the NES review. 

Table 1 

Problematic Point Biserial Correlations 
from the 1999 MECT Technical Report 



Date 


Number 

tested 


N of 
M/C 
Items 


Items with point biserials 
<=0.20 


% of total 
items 








<.00 


.00- 


.06- 


.11- 


.16- 










.05 


.10 


.15 


.20 




Apr- 

98 


4891 


315 


1 


7 


15 


24 


46 


29.5% 


Jul- 

98 


5716 


443 


0 


2 


14 


17 


39 


16.3% 


Oct- 

98 


5286 


379 


2 


5 


10 


15 


32 


16.9% 


Jan- 

99 


9471 


507 


1 


4 


14 


35 




49 


20.3% 




25,364 


1,644 


4 


18 


53 


91 


166 


332/1644 = 
20.2% 
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Test 


Number 

tested 


N of 
M/C 
Items 


Items with point biserials 
<=0.20 


%of 

total 

items 








<.00 


.00- 


.06- 


.11- 


.16- 










.05 


.10 


.15 


■20 




Writing 


9750 


92" 


0 


0 


0 


1^ 


1 


2.2% 


Reading 


9455 


144 


0 


0 


1 


1 


6 


5.6% 


Early 

Childhood 


936 


256 


0 


3 


18 


30 


46 


37.9% 


Elementary 


3125 


256 


0 


2 


0 


3 


27 


12.5% 


Social Studies 


259 


128 


1 


0 


’ 1 


6 


14 


17.2% 


History 


108 


64 


' 0 


0 


2 


6 


5 


20.3% 


English 


695 


256 


"o 


3 


11 


12 


29 


~2L5% 


Mathematics 


345 


192 


' 1 


0 


4 


4 


7 


8.3% 


Special Needs 


691 


256 


' 2 


10 


16 


28 


_ _31 


34.0% 






1,644 


" 4 


18 


53 


91 


166 





Source: Massachusetts Educator Certification Tests: Technical Report, 



1999 

A number of observations maybe made from the information in 
this table. First, of the 1644 total number of items administered over the 
first four dates, 332 items (20.19%) had point-biserial correlations that 
are lower than the industry minimum standard criterion of .20. That is a 
huge percent of poorly performing items for a high-stakes examination. 
Second, while there are relatively few suspect items on the Reading and 
Writing tests, there are large numbers of items with poor statistics on 
many of the subject matter tests. The Early Childhood, English, and 
Special Needs tests, in particular, consisted of extraordinarily large 
percentages of poorly performing items (37.9%, 2 1.5%, and 34%, 
respectively). Overall, of the 332 items with low point-biserials, 322 
(97%) occurred on the subject matter tests. On the face of it, the results 
for the subject matter tests are terrible. There is, unfortunately, no 
authoritative source in the literature (including the Standards) that tells 
us unequivocally whether or not this overall 20. 19% of poorly 
performing items on a licensure examination with high-stakes 
consequences is acceptable, not acceptable, or even terrible. Given the 
steps that NES claims were followed in selecting items from existing 
item banks and in writing new items, there simply should not be this 
many technically poor items on these tests. 

Reliability 

In Volume I, Chapter 9, p. 1 88 of the Technical Report, the 
following statement appears. “It is further generally agreed that 
reliability estimates lower than .70 may call for the exercise of 
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considerable caution.” The practical significance of this statement lies 
in the fact that when reliability is less than .70, it means that at least 
30% of the variance in an examinee's test score is attributable to 
something other than the subject matter that is being tested. In other 
words, an examinee's test score consists of less than 70% true-score 
variance and more than 30% error variance. This ratio of true-score 
variance to error-variance is not desirable in high-stakes examinations 
(Haney, et al., 1999). Nearly 40 years ago, Nunnally went so far as to 
describe as “frightening” the extent to which measurement error is 
present in high-stakes examinations even with reliability estimates 
of .90(1 967, p. 226).. 

NES, however, suggests that their reported item statistics and 
reliability estimates should not greatly influence one's judgment about 
the overall quality of the tests because the multiple-choice items make 
up only part of the exam format (NES, 1999, p. 189). The problem with 
that argument, as noted by Judge Thompson in Richardson (1989, pp. 
824-25), is that small errors do accumulate and can invalidate the use 
for which the test was developed. This issue of simply dismissing 
troubling statistics as inconsequential is particularly ironic when the 
MECT has been described by the non-profit Education Trust as “the 
best [teacher test] in the country” (Daley, Vigue & Zemike, 1999). 

The Special Needs test deserves closer attention because it had 
problems at each reported administration. 

1 . The sample sizes for the tests were 131, 206, 1 54, and 200, 
respectively. Based on NES's own criteria (NES, 1999, p. 187), 
these sample sizes are sufficient for the generation of statistical 
estimates that would be relatively unaffected by sampling error. 

2. The KR-20 reliability coefficients for the four administrations 
were .67, .76, .76, and .74, respectively. These are minimally 
tolerable for the last three administrations. The reliability is not 
acceptable, however, for the first administration. This means that 
people were denied certification in Special Needs based on their 
performance on a test that was deficient even by NES's own 
guidelines. 

3. For the April 1998 administration eleven Special Needs items 
had point-biserials of .10 or less (again, one of NES's stated 
criterion for “flagging” an item). For the July 1 998 
administration it was five items, for October 1998 it was four 
items, and for January 1999 it was eight items. In fact, in two of 
the administrations there was an item with a negative point- 
biserial. (Given the previous discussion about the way the point- 
bi serials were likely to have been calculated (uncorrected), the 
frequency of negative point-biserials would likely increase if the 
corrected coefficients had been reported.) Given that there is no 
specific information about flagging, deleting or replacing items, 
it is possible that these same faulty items were, and continue to 
be, carried over from one administration to the next. 
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The Linkage between Alabama and Massachusetts: A 
modus operandi 

At this point the reasonable reader might ask why I am expending 
so much effort upon what appears to be a relatively minor problem — 
some items had negative point- biserial correlations. NES, for example, 
would likely call this analysis “item-bashing”, as this type of analysis 
was referred to in Alabama. The significance of these findings lies in 
the apparent connection between NES’s work in Alabama and their 
present work on the MECT in Massachusetts. 

In Alabama, defendants claimed that 

Before any item was allowed to contribute to a candidate's 
score, and before the final 100 scorable items were 
selected, the item statistics for all the items of the test were 
reviewed and any items identified as questionable were 
checked for content and a decision was made about each 
such item {Allen, Defendants' Pre-Trial Memorandum, 

1986, pp. 113-14). 

In fact, in Alabama there were negative point-biserial correlations 
in the original reliability reports generated by NES (their own 
documents reported negative point-biserial correlations as large as - 
0.70) and those negative point- biserial correlations for the same 
scorable items remained after multiple administrations of the 
examinations. Simply taking out the worst 20 items in each test did not 
remove all the faulty items since each exam had to have 100 scorable 
items. As seen above in Table 1, the MECT has statistically flawed 
items on many tests, these items have been there since the first 
administration, and they may be the same items still being used in 
current administrations. 

In Alabama, the negative point-biserial correlations led to the 
discovery of items for which there was no correct answer. Also 
discovered were items for which there were multiple correct answers 
and there were items for objectives that had been rated “not as job 
related.” Additionally, items were found to have been mis-keyed on the 
item analysis scoring forms. Furthermore, those flawed items existed 
unchanged for the first eight administrations of the tests. They were not 
revised, deleted, or changed to “experimental” non-scorable status until 
the ninth administration— one month after the plaintiffs' team agreed to 
take the case. Defendants argued that “problems with the testing 
instrument — such as mis-keyed answers” were simply one component 
of many that is t;.ken into account by the “error of 
measurement” {Allen, Defendants' Pre-Trial Memorandum, 1986, pp. 
108- 113). (Note 10) 

As noted earlier, poor item statistics may resuit for many reasons. 
Of those reasons the only acceptable one is that they may be due to 
sampling error (chance). That explanation is unlikely with respect to 
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the MECT, however, because the sample sizes are sufficiently large, 
and the pattern of faulty item statistics persists over time. The extent to 
which flawed items may exist in the Massachusetts tests can only be 
determined by release of the student-level item response data and the 
content of the actual items, something that has not been done to date. 
Furthermore, such a release of additional technical information, or item 
response data, or item content is highly unlikely. (Note 1 1) In Alabama, 
the statistical results and in-house documents were not produced by 
NES until the plaintiffs seriously discussed contempt of court actions 
against NES personnel. Consequently, there is 1. ttle reason to expect 
that NES will voluntarily release MECT data or results not explicitly 
covered in their original confidential contract. 

In Alabama there were no independent testing experts appointed 
or contracted to monitor the test developer's work. This fact led the 
court to conclude that “The developer’s work product was accepted by 
the state largely on the basis of faith” ( Richardson , 1989, p. 81 7). In 
Massachusetts the original MECT contract called for the contractor to 
recommend a technical review committee of nationally recognized 
experts who were external to their organization (MDOE, 1997, Task 
2. 14.i, p. 11). The committee was to review the test items, test 
administration, and scoring procedures for validity and reliability and 
was to report its findings to the Department of Education. NES did not 
form such an independent technical advisory committee for the MECT 
nor has a formal independent review of the MECT been undertaken by 
anyone else. 

It is not in the short-term business interests of a testing company 
to conduct disconfirming studies on the technical quality of their 
commercial product. The MECT is, of course, a product that NES 
markets as an example of what they can build for other states who 
might be interested in certification examinations. It is, however, in the 
best interests of a state for such studies to be conducted. For example, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has a statutory responsibility to 
“protect the health, safety and welfare of citizens” who seek services 
from licensed professionals (NES, 1999, p. 16). In the present situation 
“citizens” are defined by the Board of Education as “the children in our 
schools” (MDOE, Special Meeting Minutes, 1 998). What has 
apparently been lost in all of this is the fact that prospective educators 
are “citizens” and deserve protection too-protection from a faulty 
product that can damage the profession of teaching and can alter 
drastically the career paths of individuals. Educators and the public at 
large deserve the highest quality certification examinations that the 
industry is capable of providing. There is ample evidence that the 
MECT may not be such an examination. 

Conclusion 

A technical review of the psychometric characteristics of the 
MECT has been called for in this journal (Haney et al. 1999; Wainer, 
1999). The year 2000 and 2001 budgets passed by the Legislature of the 
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Commonwealth also called for such an independent audit of the 
MECT. Those budget provisions, however, were vetoed by Governor 
Cellucci, and the legislature failed to override the vetoes. Until an 
independent review committee with full investigative authority is 
convened by the Commonwealth, the only technical material publicly 
available for independent analysis is the 1999 MECT Technical Report 
generated by NES (NES, 1999). (Note 1 2) One of the important points 
made by Ha :y et al, (1 999) was that the Massachusetts Department of 
Education is not the appropriate agency for conducting such a review. 
Part of my point here is that the only review of the MECT the 
Commonwealth may ever see is the one prepared by NES of its own 
test. Such a review clearly raises a concern over conflict-of-interest 
(Madaus, 1990; Downing & Haladyna, 1996). 

Given the national interest in “higher standards” for achievement 
and assessment, it must be recognized that there are no “gold” 
standards by which a testing program such as the MECT can be 
evaluated (Haney & Madaus, 1990; Haney, 1996). This is ironic given 
how technically sophisticated the testing profession has become. 
Consequently, without “gold” standards to define test development 
practice, there are no legislated penalties for faulty products (tests) and 
there is no enforced protection for the public. Testing companies may 
lose business if the details of shoddy practice are made known and the 
public may appeal to the judicial system for damages. But the 
opportunity for a test taker simply to raise a question about a test that 
can shape his or her career and to have that question taken seriously by 
an impartial panel should be the right of every test-taking citizen. (Note 
13) 

Contrary to former Chainnan John Silber's statement to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, “there is nothing wrong with this 
test” (Minutes of the Board, Nov. 11, 1998) and the statement by the 
chief of staff for the MDOE, Alan Safiran, “[the testjdoes not show who 
will become a great teacher, but it does reliably and validly rule out 
those who would not” (Associated Press, 1998), there is ample 
evidence that there maybe significant psychometric problems with the 
MECT. These problems, in turn, have significant practical 
ramifications for certification candidates and the institutions 
responsible for their training. 

Is the MECT sound enough to support assertions that the 
candidates are “idiots”? No. Is there evidence that poor performance 
may, in part, reflect a flawed test containing defective items? Yes. 
Should the Massachusetts Commissioner of Education independently 
follow through on the twice-rejected Senate bill to "select a panel of 
three experts from out-of-state from a list of nationally qualified 
experts in educational and employment testing, provided by the 
National Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences, to 
perform a study of the validity and reliability of the Massachusetts 
educator certification test as used in the certification of new teachers 
and as used in the elimination of certification approval of teacher 
preparation programs and institutions to endorse candidates for teacher 
certification?" (Massachusetts, 1999, Section 326. (S191K)). 
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Absolutely. Should such a panel serve as a blueprint for the formation 
of a standing national organization for test review and consumer 
protection? Yes. 

As we enter the 21st century, high stakes tests are becoming 
increasingly powerful determinants of students' and teachers' lives and 
life chances. Title II of the 1998 Higher Education Act, in particular, 
has encouraged a kind of de facto national program of teacher testing. 
Given the extraordinarily high stakes of these tests, the personal and 
institutional consequences of poorly designed teacher tests have 
become too great simply to allow test developers to serve as their own 
(and lone) quality control and their own (and often non-existent) 
dispute resolution boards. 

Now is the time for the community of professional educators and 
psychometricians to take a stand and demand that test developers be 
held accountable for their products in the test marketplace. What this 
would require at the very least are (1) a mechanism for an independent 
external audit of the technical characteristics of any test used for high 
stakes decisions, and (2) a mechanism for the resolution of disputed 
scores, results, and cases. 

Only then will taxpayers, educators, and test candidates have 
confidence that teacher tests are actually providing the information 
intended by legislative actions to raise educational standards and 
enhance teacher quality. Title II legislation certainly did not cause the 
high stakes test Juggernaut that is rolling through all aspects of 
educational reform in the U.S. and elsewhere. With mandatory teacher 
test reporting now tied to federal funding, however, Title II legislation 
certainly has added to the size, weight, and power of the test Juggernaut 
and strengthened its hold on reform. For this reason, federal policy 
makers are now responsible for providing legislative assurances that the 
public will be protected from the shoddy craftsmanship of some tests 
and some testing companies that there will be remedies in place to 
right the mistakes that result irom negligence. This article ends with a 
call to action. Policy makers must now incorporate into the federal 
legislation that requires state teacher test reporting new concomitant 
requirements for the establishment of independent audits and dispute 
resolution boards. 

Notes 

I wish to thank Marilyn Cochran-Smith, Walt Haney, Joseph Herlihy, 
Craig Kowalski, George Madaus, and Diana Pullin for their advice and 
editorial comments. 

1 . The class consisted of “all black persons who have been or will 
be denied any level teaching certificate because of their failure to 
pass the tests by the Alabama Initial Teacher Certification 
Testing Program.” (Order On Pretrial Hearing, 1984). 

2. This specific wording does not appear until the Amended 
Consent Decree of Jan. 5, 2000. 
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3. Among other things, conditions were set on the development of 
. new tests, an independent monitoring and oversight panel was 
established, grade point averages were ordered to be considered 
in the certification process, and defendants would pay 
compensatory damages to the plaintiffs and plaintiffs' attorneys' 
fees and costs (Consent Decree, 1985). 

4. That decision has been upheld numerous times since. The latest 
Amended Consent Decree was approved on January 5, 2000 
{Allen, Jan. 5 , 2000). 

5. George Madaus, Joseph Pedulla, John Poggio, Lloyd Bond, 

Ayres D'Costa, Larry Ludlow. 

6. “Failure tables” consisted of an applicant's name, their raw scores 
on the exams, the exam cut-scores, their actual responses to 
suspect items, and their recomputed raw scores if they should 
have been credited with a correct response to a suspect item. 
Examinees were identified in court who had failed an 
examination by one point (i.e., missed the cut- score by one item) 
but had actually responded correctly to a miskeyed item. For 
example, on the fifth administration of the Elementary Education 
exam there were six people who should have been scored correct 
on scorable item #43 (the so-called “carrot” item) but were not. 
Their total scores were 72. The cut-score was 73. These 
individuals should have passed the examination. There was even 
a candidate who took an exam multiple times and failed but who 
should have passed on each occasion. 

7. The standard contract for test development will include some 
specification of indemnification. In the case of a state agency like 
the MDOE, the Request For Responses will typically specify 
protection for the state, holding the contractor responsible for 
damages (MDOE, 1997, V. (G), 1, p.l 7). Contractors, 
understandably, are reluctant to enter into such an agreement and 
have been successful in striking this language from the contract. 

8. The rationale is that .20 is the minimum correlation required to 
achieve statistical significance at alpha=.05 for a sample size of 
100. This is because .20 is twice the standard error (based on a 
sample of 100) needed to differ significantly from a correlation 
of zero. 

9. The difference between piloting test items, as NES did, and 
conducting a field-trial is that the field-trial simulates the actual 
operational test-taking conditions. Its value is that problems can 
be detected that are otherwise difficult to uncover. For example, 
non-standardized testing conditions created numerous sources of 
measurement error on the first administration of the MECT 
(Haney et al, 1999). 

10. This interpretation of measurement error goes considerably 
beyond conventional practice where “Errors of measurement are 
generally viewed as random and unpredictable.” ( Standards , 
1999, p. 26). A miskeyed answer key is not a random error. It is a 
mistake and its effect is felt greatest by those near the cut-score. 
Although false-positive passes may benefit from the mistake, it is 
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the false-negative fails who suffer and, as a consequence, seek a 
legal remedy. 

11. To date the MDOE has routinely ignored questions requesting 
technical information, e.g. how many items originally came from 
item banks, who developed the item banks, how many items have 
been replaced, what are the reliabilities of new items, what are 
the technical characteristics of the present tests, will the 
Technical Report be updated, what “disparate impact” analyses 
have been conducted? 

12. From the stall of testing to the present time individual IHE's have 
not been able to initiate any systematic analysis of their own 
student summary scores, let alone any statewide reliability and 
validity analyses. The primary reason for this paucity of within- 
and across- institution analysis is because NES only provides 
IHEs with student summary scores printed on paper — no 
electronic medium is provided for accessing and using one's own 
institutional data. Thus, each EHE faces the formidable task of 
hand-entering each set of scores for each student for each test 
date. This results in a unique and incompatible database for each 
of the Commonwealth's IHEs. 

13. I assert that the right to question any aspect of a high-stakes 
examination should take precedence over the waiver required 
when one takes the MECT: “I waive rights to all further claims, 
specifically including, but not limited to, claims for negligence 
arising out of any acts or omissions of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education and the Contractor for the 
Massachusetts Educator Certification Tests (including their 
respective employees, agents, and contractors)” (MDOE, 2001, p. 
28). 
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Abstract 

In 1999, Florida adopted the "A-Plus" accountability 
system, which included a provision that allowed students 
in certain low-performing schools to receive school 
vouchers. In a recently released report, An Evaluation of 
the Florida A-Plus Accountability and School Ch~.ce 
Program (Greene, 2001a), the author argued that early 
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evidence from this program strongly implies that the 
program has led to significant improvement on test scores 
in schools threatened with vouchers. However, a careful 
analysis of Greene's findings and the Florida data suggests 
that these strong effects may be largely due to sample 
selection, regression to the mean, and problems related to 
the aggregation of test score results. 

One of the most closely watched state reforms in recent years is 
the use of school vouchers as a part of the accountability system for 
Florida's public schools. This program is of particular interest because 
of its strong similarities with proposals put forward by President 
George W. Bush. As a New York Times article noted, "Gov. Jeb 
Bush's educational program in Florida has been held up as a model for 
its combination of aggressive testing of schools' performance, backed 
by taxpayer-financed vouchers, which his brother President Bush is 
proposing for the nation as a whole" (Schemo, 2001). 

A recently published report purports to show a convincing link 
between the threat of school vouchers for students in certain low- 
performing schools in Florida and achievement gains in those schools. 
An Evaluation of the Florida A-Plus Accountability and School Choice 
Program (Greene, 2001a) documents gains in achievement on the 
Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test (FCAT) in the areas of 
reading, mathematics, and writing. (This evaluation will be referred to 
as Evaluation of Florida's A-Plus Program, for short.) These findings, 
not surprisingly, have received a substantial amount of attention in the 
popular press (cf. Schemo, 2001; Lopez, 2001 ; Greene, 2001b). The 
gains reported are attributed to incentives implemented under Title 
XVI (section 229.0535 "Authority to enforce school improvement") of 
the 2000 Florida Statutes: 

It is the intent of the Legislature that all public schools be 
held accountable for students performing at acceptable 
levels. A system of school improvement and 
accountability that assesses student performance by 
school, identifies schools in which students are not 
making adequate progress toward state standards, 
institutes appropriate measures for enforcing 
improvement’, and provides rewards and sanctions based 
on performance shall be the responsibility of the State 
Board of Education. 

In the A- Plus accountability system, schools are evaluated and 
assigned one of five grades (A, B, C, D, F) based primarily on FCAT 
scores, and to a lesser extent, the percent of eligible students tested and 
dropout rates (Florida Depc-rtment of Education, 2001). If a school 
receives two grades of "F" in any four-year period, it becomes eligible 
for state board action. Contrary to the implication in Greene's title, 
such action is not limited to school choice; rather, actions may include 
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providing additional resources, implementing a school plan or 
reorganization, hiring a new principal or staff, and other unspecified 
remedies designed to improve performance. However, the possibility 
of public schools losing children to either private schools or higher- 
performing public schools is clearly the area of most interest and 
controversy. In the 1999-2000 school year, two Pensacola elementary 
schools met the eligibility criteria (Note 1), and as a result, lost 53 
children to private schools and 85 to other public schools. 

Greene argued that his report "shows that the performance of 
students on academic tests improves when public schools are faced 
with the prospect that their students will receive vouchers" (p. 2). At 
the center of his argument is the fact that all 78 schools that received 
an "F" in 1999 received a higher grade in 2000. His claim that the 
threat of vouchers was responsible for the improvement of "F" schools 
(from the 1998-1999 to the 1999-2000 school year) includes several 
important elements. First, an attempt was made to show the validity of 
the FCAT by showing a strong correlation to another test (Stanford-9) 
given in Florida in 2000. Given this evidence, he then proceeded to 
show the average gains for each school receiving a particular grade. 
Based on the latter results, it was concluded that: 

The most obvious explanation for these findings is that an 
accountability system with vouchers as the sanction for 
repeated failure really motivates schools to improve, (p. 9) 

However, Greene also wrote: 

While the evidence presented in the report supports the 
claims of advocates of an accountability system and 
advocates of choice and competition in education, the 
results cannot be considered definitive, (p. 9) 

The A-Plus accountability system was duly noted as being 
relatively new, with the voucher options used in only two schools in 
the state, and possible — though not likely — manipulation of FCAT 
scores. It is an additional alternative that Greene mentions, commonly 
known as regression to the mean, that is one main concern of this 
report. This paper also examines three other issues: (1) sample 
selection, (2) the combining of gain scores across grade levels, and (3) 
the use of the school as the unit of analysis. Below, we subsume the 
latter two items under the category of "aggregation." 

The potential policy importance of the findings Greene reports 
places a heavy burden on his study to demonstrate that the impi wed 
scores in schools that had previously received one "F" are in fact 
meaningful improvements and a result of school changes linked to the 
threat of vouchers. We argue here that the evidence does not support 
this conclusion. We show that there may have been some small 
achievement gains in Florida from 1999-2000, but these effects were 
vastly overestimated in Greene's analysis. However, even if these 
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modest outcomes withstand further investigation, it is not at all clear 
that they resulted from the threat of vouchers as opposed to other 
aspects of the accountability program. 

Background 

Several recent reforms have similar components to the Florida 
effort. It is not the purpose of this report to review that literature, but 
two well-known reforms deserve mention. One of these, which Greene 
specifically addresses, is the Texas accountability system and its use of 
the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS). Another is the 
public voucher program in the city of Milwaukee. Comparisons 
between each of these reforms and the Florida's A-Plus accountability 
system are limited for a variety of reasons. The accountability system 
in Texas varies in critical ways from the model in Florida, especially in 
the use of vouchers as a sanction in the latter state but not the former. 
Greene did, however, address an important methodological concern 
(discussed below) that arose in a recent study of the TAAS (Klein, 
Hamilton, McCaffrey, and Stecher, 2000). In the area of publicly- 
funded vouchers, students in Milwaukee who met certain income 
requirements are eligible to receive vouchers allowing them to attend 
local private schools. Several evaluations have been done of this 
program (i.e. Witte, 1996; Greene, Peterson and Du, 1998). These 
evaluations are not comparable to the Florida evaluation because they 
examined the test scores of individual students who either received 
vouchers or applied for vouchers but did not receive one; the Greene 
study focuses on the school impact on test scores of the threat of 
vouchers, not the actual provision of vouchers. 

Summary of the Evaluation of Florida 's A-Plus Program 

In Evaluation of Florida's A-Plus Program (Greene, 2001a, 
Table 2), the main results were obtained by aggregating across grade 
for school types A, B, C, D, and F. These results are reproduced in 
Table 1 below. 



Table 1 

FCAT Reading and Mathematics 1999-2000 Gains 
from Greene’s ”An Evaluation of the Florida A-Plus 
Accountability and School Choice Program” 



Grade 


Reading 


Math 


Writing 


A 


1.90 


11.02 


.36 


B 


4.85 


9.30 


.39 


C 


4.60 


11.81 


.45 


D 


10.62 


16.06 


.52 
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To obtain the overall reading and writing gain, gains at the 4th, 
8th, and 10th grade levels were pooled, while for mathematics, gains at 
the 5 th, 8th, and 10th grade levels were pooled. School means for 
standard curriculum students were used to compute gains, not 
individual student scores. It can be seen that the average gain for "F" 
schools "are more than twice as large as those experienced in schools 
with higher state-assigned grades" (Greene, 2001a, p. 6). These gains 
for "F" schools were then translated into effect sizes for reading (.80), 
mathematics (1.25), and writing (2.23) (Greene, 2001a, endnotes 12- 
14). No doubt, as computed, these gains are statistically significant. 
They are also among the highest gains ever recorded for an educational 
intervention. Results like these, if true, would be nothing short of 
miraculous, far outpacing the reported achievement gains in Texas and 
North Carolina. This may have moved Greene to conclude: 

While one cannot anticipate or rale out all plausible 
alternative explanations for the findings reported in this 
study, one should follow the general advice to expect 
horses when one hears hoof beats, not zebras. The most 
plausible interpretation of the evidence is that the Florida 
A-Plus system relies upon a valid system of testing and 
produces the desired incentives to failing schools to 
improve their performance, (p. 14) 

Critique of the Evaluation of Florida’s A-Plus Program 

Our critique of Greene's evaluation focuses primarily on two 
problematic issues: aggregation and regression to the mean. We do not 
examine in detail Greene's validation argument for the FCAT based on 
its correlations with the Stanford-9 (the latter given in 2000). Greene's 
correlational analysis was conducted partly in response to concerns 
raised by Klein and his colleagues (2000) about the validity of the 
TAAS in Texas. However, it is worth noting that while the two tests 
have substantial correlations (in the range .85-.95), correlation 
coefficients computed on aggregate scores typically have much higher 
values than those computed with student scores. For example, school 
means on the reading and mathematics sections of the FCAT in 8th 
grade have a correlation of about .96. This correlation should not be 
interpreted as meaning that the FCAT reading and mathematics tests 
are statistically indistinguishable, but rather that correlations on 
aggregate score tend to be much higher than those for individual 
scores. 

Sample Selection 

Greene (2001a) used the school means of "standard curriculum" 
students to obtain school-level gains scores. Here "standard" defines a 
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subset of students who tend to score higher on the FCAT (i.e., it does 
not include certain types of students with disabilities). An alternative 
method of choosing a sample is to use the results for all curriculum 
groups, and these data are available on the Florida Department of 
Education web pages. While there is nothing intrinsically wrong with 
using standard curriculum students, for the purposes of evaluation, 
however, it would seem preferable to look at the potential impact of 
the A-Plus program on all curriculum groups. Florida administrative 
statues allow for (or require) nontrivial variation in populations 
selected for determining school grades (Note 2). 

Aggregation 

In the analyses below, we disaggregate results by grade. This is 
useful because overall state gains (Florida Department of Education, 
2001 ) vary by grade as shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 

FCAT Score Gains from School Year 
1998-1999 to 1999-2000 



Grade 


SB 


Math 






5.0 


N/A 


0.0 


5 




11.0 


mm 


8 


-5.0 


7.0 


0.0 


10 


-4.0 


3.0 


0.1 



The data in Table 2 suggest several problems with aggregation 
across grades. First, the results of a policy implementation may be 
different at different grades, even if this is not an a priori expectation. 
Second, in order to fine-tune a successful policy — or weed-out an 
unsuccessful policy — suitable diagnostic information is critical. 
Furthermore, a subtle problem arises when mixing the scales of two 
different instruments given at different grades. How can we be sure 
that this isn't the old apples- and-oranges problem? To be safe, the best 
advice is to conduct separate analyses and then to combine them while 
making explicit the assumptions involved. 

A more subtle problem involves the computation of effect size 
(Hedges, 1985), which is typically taken to be 



This formula can be read as the difference between an observed 
value and an expectation divided by the standard deviation. In practice, 
the expectation E(.vJ could be a school's average test score for the prior 
year, and x could be taken as the score for the current year. It is also 
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typical practice to use a measure of student individual variation in the 
denominator for "sigma" to facilitate a standard interpretation. For 
example, <5 = 1 means that the average student in the "treatment" 
population scores at the 84th percentile of the "control" population. 
Likewise, 6 = 2 means that the average student in the "treatment" 
population scores at the 98th percentile of the "control" population. So 
the interpretation is anchored in individual student achievement. 

In contrast, Greene computed effect sizes relative to the standard 
deviation (SD) of schools, and though this is technically defensible, it 
must be recognized that such an effect size doesn't have the usual 
interpretation. In fact, we have estimated that the individual-level 
standard deviations (SD) are about 70 score points for reading and 
mathematics, and about .85 for writing — while the school-level SDs 
are about 20 points for reading and writing, and about .39 point for 
writing. Thus, an effect size for reading based on the school-level SD 
would be 350% larger than one based on the individual-level SD. At 
face value, the effect sizes computed by Greene, ranging from .80 to 
2.23, are implausible because many studies have found that especially 
large educational effects (produced under laboratory conditions) fall 
into the range of .4 - .7. 

But even if Greene's effect sizes are rescaled for comparability, 
they are still inflated by other factors including regression to the mean 
(see below) and an inappropriately selected definition of the 
expectation 1 ?[jc]. In regard to the latter issue, the effect of a treatment 
is usually defined as the net effect above and beyond average growth 
(the latter is referred to by statisticians as the grand mean). Thus, gain 
is defined as the net effect above average, and loss as the net effect 
below average. In this case, the average is the overall state gain; and 
the deviation from the grand mean represents the unique effect of a 
particular treatment or intervention. For example, take the average 
state gain for 4th grade reading in Table 2 of 5 points. If an 
intervention is defined as positive, it should register as being greater 
than 5 points since 5 points is what could be expected with no 
intervention whatsoever. It’s not very useful to apply this correction to 
Greene's Table 1 because the results are aggregated across grades. 
However, in our analyses below, we build in this correction. We also 
use the individual-level standard deviation to facilitate the 
comparability of effect sizes to the general research literature. 

Regression to the mean 

Campbell & Stanley (1966) in their classic volume Experimental 
and Quasi-Experimental Designs for Research defined the internal 
validity of an experiment as: 

The basic minimum without which any experiment is 
uninterpretable: Did in fact the experimental treatments 
make a difference in this specific experimental instance? 

(p. 5) 
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In a very simple investigation, there are only two measurements 
taken: the pretest (O,) and, after the experimental intervention, the 
posttest (0 2 ). Campbell and Stanley (1966) listed five definite 
weaknesses of this "One-Group Pretest-Posttest Design" and one 
potential concern which is of central importance to Greene's 
evaluation: regression to the mean or, alternatively, regression 
artifacts. They explained: 

If, for example, in a remediation experiment, students are 
picked for a special experimental treatment because they 
do particularly poorly on an achievement test (which 
becomes for them O,), then on a subsequent testing using 
a parallel form or repeating the same test, O, for this 
group will almost surely average higher than 0,. This 
dependable result is not due to any genuine effect of [the 
intervention], and test-retest practice effect, etc. It is a 
rather tautological aspect of the imperfect correlation 
between O, and 0 2 . (p. 10) 

In short, experimental units chosen on the basis of extreme 
scores tend to drift toward the mean upon posttest: low scores drift 
upward and high score drift downward. Campbell and Stanley (1 966) 
then gave an extended treatment to this topic because "errors of 
inference due to overlooking regression effects have been so 
troublesome in educational research," and "the fundamental insight 
into their nature is so frequently missed" (pi 1 0). The regression 
phenomenon emerged from Francis Gabon's studies of inheritance in 
biology, and this subject provides the most common phrasing of the 
regression to the mean effect: tall fathers tend to have tall sons, but not 
as tall on average as the fathers; while short fathers have short sons, 
but not as short on average as the fathers. 

It can be seen in Table 1 for all three FCAT subjects that the trend 
is for higher achievement schools to gains less and lower achievement 
schools to gain more. This is a tell-tale sign of statistical regression, 
that is, scores in the tails of the distribution tend to drift toward the 
mean. Higher scores drift downward and lower scores drift upward 
relative to average gains. Greene (2001a) did consider this possibility, 
but rejected it as a potential explanation, arguing that: 

Regression to the mean is not a likely phenomenon for the 
exceptional improvement made by the F schools because 
the scores for those schools were nowhere near the bottom 
of the scale for possible results. The average F school 
reading score was 254.70 in 1999, far above the lowest 
possible score of 100. 

Likewise, the average FCAT mathematics and writing scores of 
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the F schools were 272.5 on a scale of 100-500 and 2.40 on a scale 
form 1-6, resper '.ively. Greene thus concluded that regression to the 
mean was not a problem because the scores of the F schools were not 
at all extreme. 

This is an inaccurate notion of regression to the mean because 
"extremeness" should be evaluated in terms of distance (in standard 
deviation units) below the overall group mean, rather than relative to 
the lowest possible score. A good measure of "distance below the 
mean" can be given in z-score units which are interpreted as "standard 
deviations below the mean" in the distribution of school means; z- 
scores of -3.00 and lower generally indicate substantial distance below 
the mean. To check for extremeness, we calculated the z-scores of the 
lowest performing school in 4th, 8th, and 10th grade reading, and 5th, 
8th and 10th grade mathematics. These z-scores ranged from a high of 
-3.2 to a low of-4.5, indicating a strong likelihood of obtaining a 
regression artifact in simple difference scores; however, the writing 
scores tended to be less extreme for the "F" schools. 

In North Carolina, it was recognized that "Students who are 
proficient may grow faster" and "students who score low one year may 
score higher the next year, partly due to 'regression to the 
mean'" (Public Schools of North Carolina, 2000, p. 2). Both influences 
on achievement are explicitly taken into account in the North Carolina 
system when computing expected growth for schools. As noted by 
Campbell and Stanley (1966) the incorrect interpretation of regression 
effects has plagued educational research for decades. To give an 
example, consider a study by Glass and Robbins (1967) in which the 
SAT was given to a group of students, and researchers then took the 
high scorers as the control group and the low scorers as the treatment 
group. Predictably, the treatment showed a positive effect that 
disappeared when regression effects were taken into account (Glass & 
Robbins, 1967) 

Methods 

Data Sources 

The state of Florida has an exceptional policy of granting the 
public full access to state, district, school level test scores, and other 
variable such as class size, per pupil expenditures, and the like. These 
data files containing school means for all curriculum students can be 
downloaded in the form of Excel spreadsheets at the Florida 
Department of Education website. For the present analysis, reading 
and mathematics, and writing FCAT scores at the school level were 
downloaded for both the 1998-1999 and 1999-2000 school years. 
Department staff provided a spreadsheet containing school grades, 
with district and school identification numbers, for the 1998-1999 
school year. 

Residual gain score analysis 
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Since we strongly suspected that the statistics in Table 1 were 
affected by at least two sources of error (regression to the mean and 
incorrect definition of net effect), we reanalyzed the data using the 
technique of residual gain scores. Glass and Hopkins (1996) described 
the context for residual gains: 

Administering parallel forms of the achievement test 
before [O,] and after [0 2 ] instruction, then subtracting the 
pretest score from the posttest score [0 2 - O,] for each 
student produces a measure that is far closer to the 
researcher's notion of a measurement of an achievement 
gain. One difficulty remains: Such a posttest-minus- 
pretest measure, [0 2 - O,], is contaminated by the 
regression effect, usually correlate negatively with the 
pretest scores [0,] ... A better method to measure gain or 
change is to predict posttest scores [ 0 2 ] from pretest 
scores [O,] and use the deviation [0 2 - 0 2 \ as a measure of 
gain, above and beyond what is predictable by the pretest 
alone, (p. 167) 

In the present case of the FCAT scores, O, is the pretest and O, 
is the posttest. Everything else in the present case is the same as in 
Glass and Hopkins's recommendation. By using residual gains, two 
goals are accomplished. First, the regression effect is removed because 
the predicted score takes into account movement toward the mean. 
Second, the predicted value takes into account the average state gain; it 
will lead to unique net (policy) effects for any particular accountability 
grades. 

Results 

Average residual gains for the FCAT reading and mathematics 
tests, disaggregated by grade, are given in Tables 3 (reading), 4 
(mathematics), and 5 (writing) below. 

Table 3 

Average Residual Gains for FCAT Reading 



GRADE GROUP 


Mean 


N 


SD 


4 A 


1.45 


121 


8.30 


0 


3.23 


212 


10.26 


C 


-.86 


694 


10.54 


D 


-.91 


455 


13.86 


F 


2.35 


66 


12.96 


8 A 


.44 


73 


6.94 


0 


1.03 


90 


7.68 


C 


-.06 


255 


8.19 


D 


-1.71 


94 


10.29 


F 


7.26 


7 


12.84 
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IU A 


J a 


b 


j.b9 


B 


2.55 


12 


A. 17 


0 


-.18 


280 


6.99 


D 


.62 


57 


8.82 


F 


-5.53 


4 


11.40 



Table 4 

Average Residual Gains for FCAT Mathematics 



GRADE GROUP 


Mean 


N 


SD 


5 A 


4.30 


121 


7.61 


0 


.17 


210 


8.71 


0 


-.05 


695 


10.83 


D 


-1.80 


449 


13.81 


F 


4.36 


66 


15.13 


8 A 


.39 


73 


6.98 


0 


.32 


SO 


8.54 


C 


-.19 


255 


9.28 


D 


-.75 


94 


10.97 


F 


8.78 


7 


10.82 


10 A 


| 1.88 


8 


247 


B 


1.59 


12 


4.45 


0 


-.18 


280 


6.66 


D 


.78 


57 


8.91 


F 


-6.73 


4 


14.73 



In Tables 3 and 4, the largest effects are in the 8th grade, but in 
tenns of standard deviation (SD) units, these effects are small (Note 
3). Using the individual student SD of about 70 (versus the school SD 
of about 23), the effect size for 8th grade reading is c)' = .10, and for 
8th grade math is about 6 = .13. We think it is not worthwhile to 
persevere on whether these effects are statistically significant because 
they are relatively small and other sources of possible bias cannot be 
plausibly ruled out as causes. For example, slight non linearities in the 
regressions might account for the higher effect sizes for the 8th grade F 
schools. In addition, the average effect for this group of only 7 schools 
is accompanied by a relatively high standard deviation. This means the 
overall positive effect is highly variable. 

The results for FCAT writing are somewhat different for those in 
reading and mathematics. It can be seen in Table 5 at the 4th grade 
level that the average residual gain was .20 point on a scale that ranges 
from 1 -6, and this effect is statistically significant. We estimated the 
individual-level SD to be about .88 point, and consequently the latter 
gain translates into an effect size of about .23. The average gains are 
also positive at 8th and 10th grade, but much smaller. Greene also 
found an effect for writing, but estimated it to have an effect size of 
2.23. 



Table 5 

Average Residual Gains for FCAT Writing 
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GRADF TYPE 


Mftan 


N 


PSD 


4 A 


.04 


121 


.19 


8 


.03 


212 


.22 


C 


-.02 


694 


.22 


D 


-.01 


454 


.24 


F 


.20 


66 


.25 


8 A 


.05 


73 


.17 


8 


.07 


90 


.18 


C 


.00 


25 5 


.17 


D 


-.05 


94 


.21 


F 


.11 


7 


.17 


io a 


.11 


8 


.09 


B 


.15 


12 


.15 


0 


.01 


279 


.23 


D 


-.03 


57 


.22 


F 


.10 


4 


.18 



Greene attempted to control for regression effects by comparing 
higher-scoring "F" schools to lower-scoring "D" schools. "These gains 
made by the higher-scoring F schools in excess of what were produced 
by the lower-scoring D schools are what we can reasonably estimate as 
the effect of the unique motivation that vouchers posed to those 
schools with the F designation" (p. 8). Using residual scores, we 
repeated this analysis using 40 schools in each of the above categories 
aggregated across grade for reading and mathematic (though we don't 
suggest this as an analytic strategy). The estimates of effect were small 
and nonsignificant. 

Discussion 

The A-Plus accountability system in Florida, with its inclusion 
of school vouchers as one possible repercussion for low-performing 
schools, is a significant policy shift in the use of high-stakes 
assessment. Findings from evaluations of this program may thus play 
an important role in policy making in other states and at the federal 
level. Unfortunately, the Greene evaluation does not meet the 
methodological demands for such an evaluation. It is clear that 
Greene's analysis failed to account for both regression to the mean and 
obtaining a unique net effect of being labeled an "F" school. Sample 
selection is a debatable issue, and we have argued in this report that 
indicators based on all curriculum groups better satisfy the demands of 
evaluation. 

Some have argued that information and research must be central 
to the improvement of schools: 

Schools that consistently fail to educate poor children 
should not receive federal dollars — and states should be 
accountable t? Washington for ensuring that this does not 
happen. Federal programs that can't demonstrate results 
should themselves be replaced by different strategies. 

Though innovation and experimentation should always be 
encouraged, rigorous evaluation is vital and federal funds 
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should not flow to activities that do not yield results for 

children. (Finn, Bruno & Ravitch, 2000) 

In reply, we would argue that it's not always easy to demonstrate 
results given the kinds of data and accountability models that are 
readily available. As seen in Florida, the accountability model itself 
may cause some difficulty (Note 4). If schools in the lowest 
classification "F" improve, and yet this "improvement" is a regression 
artifact, then teachers and principals and others may seize upon wholly 
irrelevant events as the causes of this improvement. Likewise, "D" 
schools that move down to the "F" classification may seize upon 
wholly irrelevant causes for their demise. While it is true that true "F" 
schools will tend to bounce up and down, and thus be more likely to 
become eligible for intervention, it is also true that the accountability 
system as currently structured may provide them with unreliable signs 
of their progress (or lack thereof). 

Positive results are more helpful if they can be shown (by means 
of high quality evaluations) to be internally consistent with policy 
mechanisms that presumably stimulated change. One can learn better 
from negative outcomes if it can be shown in some detail how the 
policy levers failed. In other words, learning more about how schools 
made improvements or reasons for slippage is important, as well as is 
having confidence that the measures of loss or gain are both reliable 
and valid. Tying accountability to a single (or even a few) achievement 
outcomes has several downsides: (1) it does not automatically increase 
our knowledge about why things happened the way they did; (2) the 
use of statistical models for monitoring policy outcomes is technically 
demanding and requires obscure policy tools such as adjustments for 
regression to the mean. Moreover, it is problematic to conflate 
evaluation and accountability: program evaluation is intrinsically 
important to the mission of schools and should not be equated with 
establishing "results" as defined by Washington. 

We can agree that hard-nosed evaluation is necessary, but it is 
useful to expand on what such evaluation activities should include: 

Technical considerations. The stateof Florida should consider 
methods that are used elsewhere (e.g.. North Carolina) to stabilize the 
indicators that are used to designate school classifications. Such 
models use past achievement data to estimate expected growth, and 
designate exemplary growth in a manner that controls for some 
statistical artifacts such as regression. Though there are costs 
associated with a more complex model, the decision to focus 
accountability on test scores requires more sophisticated statistical 
apparatus within the accountability model. Moreover, focus on a small 
set of indicators accompanied by significant sanctions can force 
schools to employ instructional methods that are optimized for short- 
term payoffs. Consequently, additional accountability components may 
be required to monitor for negative consequences such as an increase 
in the number of remedial classes, focusing on test preparation, 
curricular materials that are substantially similar to test preparation 
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material, and increases in drop-out rates. 

Policy considerations. One of the most important roles of policy 
evaluation is to inform policymakers not only about whether or not a 
program is working, but why it is having the noted effects. Evaluations 
that provide little or no information about the mechanisms that have 
led to reported changes are both less compelling and more subject to 
criticism. In Florida, there is currently little information about what 
schools are doing that would lead one to expect that scores would 
improve. This information is crucial for the future development of the 
accountability program and might include, for example, an evaluation 
of capacity within schools identified as needing intervention, or an 
analysis of how administrative rules are interpreted by local staff. 
Policymakers should also receive evaluation information regarding 
the accountability model or system itself as well as behavior that is the 
object of the model. 

In the case of Florida, this report suggests that it is simply not 
clear whether or not the threat of vouchers is having a positive impact 
on student test scores. There is some evidence of a small effect at 8th 
grade in reading and mathematics, and in writing at 4th grade. These 
findings should be investigated in a more thorough analysis (taking 
into account, for example, exclusion rates). If these findings withstand 
further analysis, it would also be important to examine a number of 
potential causes including resources (e.g., professional development or 
teaching materials), school intervention plans, staffing changes, and 
other taken remedies to improve performance. In other words, it is 
overly simplistic to assume that the voucher threat was the only active 
agent, or that other causes were contingent on the voucher threat. 

Conclusion 

We offer an alternative to Greene's generous and simplistic 
reading of the evidence. At face value, the large gains (as seen in effect 
sizes of .80, 1 .25, and 2.23 for reading, mathematics, and writing) 
were implausible and should have been submitted to additional 
methodological scrutiny. Upon such an examination, we have raised 
serious questions regarding the validity of Greene's empirical results 
and conclusions. Indeed, one should follow the general advice to 
expect horses when one hears hoof beats, not unicorns. 

Notes 

1 . These two schools were chosen in 1 999 for the voucher plan in 
the first year of the accountability policy implemented in 1999. 
These schools did not meet the "2 -out- of-4" policy, but had 
received an "F" in 1999 and appeared on a 1998 list of low 
performing schools (Sandham, 1999). 

2. It could be argued that the group of students who were used to 
determine the school grade might also be the appropriate 
sample. It appears that "standard curriculum" designates eligible 
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students. According to the State Board of Education 
Administrative Rules (6 A- 1.09981) 

(3)(a) For the purpose of calculating state and 
district results, the scores of all students enrolled in 
standard curriculum courses shall be included. This 
includes the scores of students who are speech 
impaired, gifted, hospital homebound, and Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) students who have been in 
an English for Speakers of Other Languages 
(ESOL) program for more than two (2) years. 

To receive a grade of "D" or higher, schools are required to test 
at least 90% of their eligible students. There are additional 
restrictions on student inclusion for determining school grade in 
6A- 1.09981: 

(3)(b) For the purpose of designating a school's 
performance grade, only the scores of those students 
used in calculating state and district results who are 
enrolled in the second period and the third period 
full-time equivalent student membership survey as 
specified in Rule 6A- 1.0451, FAC., shall be 
included. 

Because these criteria, fairly applied, may create inconsistencies 
across schools, the group of all students tested may provide a 
school average better for the purposes of evaluation. It would 
also be useful to have the school median and exclusion rates. 

3. The frequencies in Tables 3 and 4 differ slightly from the actual 
number of schools in each category. For example, 5 high schools 
received grades of "F," yet there are only 4 in our study. In 
checking this result, we found that the 5th high school was no 
longer listed in official documents in 1999-2000. Other than this 
difference, however, our data agree with state data in tenns of 
the numbers of "F" schools for elementary, middle, and high 
schools. 

4. We note that only two of the schools on the 1998 list of 
critically low performing schools received an "F" in 1999. 
Likewise none of the 78 schools receiving an "F" in 1999 also 
received an "F" in 2000; however, only 4 schools received an 
"F" in 2000. 
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Abstract 

This report re-analyzes test score data from Florida public 
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among low scoring schools in Florida. 
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Introduction 

A recent report from the Manhattan Institute think tank (Greene, 
2001) examined test scores of Florida public schools in 1999 and 2000 
to determine the effects of vouchers on student performance. The 
report ends with a conclusion: “The most plausible interpretation of 
the evidence is that the Florida A-Plus system relies upon a valid 
system of testing and produces the desired incentives to failing schools 
to improve their performance.” My own analyses of the Florida data 
lead to no such conclusion. Instead, I found the evidence telling a more 
interesting, and to my mind a more believable, story. I will argue that 
the evidence suggests that the “voucher effect” follows different 
patterns in the three tested subject areas: reading, math, and writing. 
Moreover, I will show that the most dramatic improvements in failing 
schools were realized by targeting and achieving a minimum “passing” 
score on the writing test, thereby escaping the threat of losing their 
students to vouchers. 

Background 

The Florida A-Plus school accountability program is based on 
tracking schools' performance and progress toward the educational 
goals set in the Sunshine State Standards. The main source of 
information on school performance is a series of standardized test in 
reading, math, and writing, known collectively by the somewhat 
redundant name FCAT (Florida Comprehensive Assessment Tests). 

All elementary, middle, and high school students are tested annually 
(different subjects in different grades) and the results are used to assign 
a grade to each school, from A to F, according to a formula that 
weighs the number of students performing below and above pre- 
defined markers along the test score scales. An F grade assignment has 
a variety of consequences and a great deal of attention is directed 
toward F schools in the Florida system. 

One of the most visible and politically contested consequences of 
failing the State's tests is the voucher provision. If a school received 
another F grade in a four-year period, its students become eligible to 
take their public funding elsewhere to a private or better-performing 
public school. In 1999, 78 schools have received an F grade. Greene's 
report examines the gains these schools made on the FCAT between 
1 999 and 2000, and the executive summary offers a precis of the 
evidence: “The results show that schools receiving a failing grade. . . 
achieved test score gains more than twice as large as those achieved by 
other schools. While schools with lower previous test scores across all 
state-assigned grades improved their test scores, schools with failing 
grades that faced the prospects of vouchers exhibited especially large 
gains” (Greene, 2001, p. ii). The report itself compares the average 
score gains of higher-scoring F schools to lower-scoring D schools, 
serving as a control group. Standardized group differences constitute 
Greene’s estimated effect sizes of the “voucher effect” — 0.12 in 
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reading, 0.30 in math, and 0.41 in writing. Other analyses in the report 
calculate the correlations between FCAT and other standardized test 
administered in Florida schools, to gauge the validity of the FCAT. 

These findings lead Greene not only to the conclusions cited 
above, but also to strong public commentary in the local and national 
press in favor of Florida's voucher system and similar proposals in 
President Bush's school reform plan. The moderate “voucher effect” 
estimates and relatively cautious language of the report were replaced 
in the media by strong statements, emphasizing the magnitude of the 
raw score gains achieved by F schools. In an interview to the St. 
Petersburg Times (February 16, 2001), after the release of his report, 
Greene asserted: "The F schools showed tremendous gains because 
they faced a particularly concrete outcome that they wished to avoid: 
embarrassment, loss of revenue, vouchers”. Even more boldly, 
generalizing from the Florida findings, Greene offered the following 
proclamation in a guest commentary in The New York Post (February 
21 , 2001): “So the improvement by Florida's failing schools was real. 
So, as debate proceeds over President Bush's education proposals, 
know this: Testing, accountability and choice are powerful tools to 
improve education - and, in particular, to turn around chronically 
failing schools. That's not a theory, but proven fact.” 

My re-analyses of the Florida data suggest that Greene might 
have over-stated the case for the simple explanation he promoted in his 
report and in the press. A more careful examination of the patterns of 
gains reveals that failing schools responded with a more sophisticated 
strategy than the undifferentiated, gross “voucher effect” gave them 
credit for. The key element of the strategy was to achieve a particular 
score on the writing test, in order to elevate their grades. The strategy 
was extremely successful and all failing schools were able to escape 
the threat of vouchers by achieving a grade of D or better in 2000. 

Data 

The data for the analyses are school mean scores on the FCAT 
reading, math, and writing tests from 1999 and 2000. They include all 
curriculum groups in both years (available on-line from the Florida 
Department of Education web site: 

http://www.fim.edu/doe/sas/fcat.htm). These data are slightly different 
from the data Greene used in his analyses, but as he comments 
(Greene, 2001, Note 10), the difference is inconsequential and similar 
conclusions will be reached using either dataset. The analyses below 
address issues that Greene either paid no attention to in his report or 
dismissed as unimportant. The first example of the latter is regression 
toward the mean. 

An elusive regression artifact 

On page 10 of his report, Greene alerts his readers to the 
potential biasing affect of regression to the mean: 
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As another alternative explanation critics might suggest 
that F schools experienced larger improvements in FCAT 
scores because of a phenomenon known as regression to 
the mean. There maybe a statistical tendency of very high 
and very low-scoring schools to report future scores that 
return to being closer to the average for the whole 
population. This tendency is created by non-random error 
in the test scores, which can be especially problematic 
when scores are "bumping" against the top or bottom of 
the scale for measuring results. If a school has a score of 2 
on a scale from 0 to 100, it is hard for students to do 
worse by chance but easier for them to do better by 
chance. Low-scoring schools that are near the bottom of 
the scale are very likely to improve, even if it is only a 
statistical fluke. 

He then dismisses the threat because "the scores of those [F] 
schools were nowhere near the bottoms of the scale of possible 
scores" (p. 10). Greene seems to confuse regression toward the mean 
with floor and ceiling effects-completely different phenomena. Scores 
"'bumping' against the top or bottom of the scale" colorfully 
characterizes ceiling and floor effects but is an inadequate description 
of the regression effect. Regression toward the mean operates 
whenever the correlation between two variables (the 1999 and 2000 
test scores, in our case) is less than perfect. It influences the entire 
range of scores — not just the very extreme — with a force proportional 
to their distance from the sample mean. Therefore, the fact that F 
schools where far from the bottom of the score scale is a poor 
indication that regression effects are absent. The two relevant pieces of 
information are how far the group is from the sample mean and the 
magnitude of the correlation between the two variables involved. 
Knowing these two quantities allows us to forecast the expected 
magnitude of the pull toward the sample mean. Using standardize 
scores aids interpretation, as the predicted standardized Y equals Zy = 
rZx (X and Y are the 1 999 and 2000 test scores, respectively). For 
example, a school 2 standard deviation below the mean in 1999 will be 
expected to score only .85(2) = 1.7 standard deviations below the 
mean in 2000, assuming a correlation of .85 (a value compatible with 
the typical correlation is the Florida data) — an effect size of .3! In 
1999, F schools were \.9SDs below the mean in reading, 1 .ISDs 
below the mean in math, and l.SSDs below the mean in writing. This 
simple analysis shows that the excepted magnitude of the regression 
effect warrants serious attention. 

Using a slightly more complicated formula (see, e.g., Campbell 
& Kenny, 1999, p. 28, Table 2.1), and the regression coefficient 
instead of the correlation, one can calculate the expected 2000 score or 
the expected score gain, given a particular level of performance in 
1999. Table 1 gives the expected score gains, if regression toward the 
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mean was the only factor responsible for these gains, for the three 
FCAT tests, alongside with the observed gains for schools with 
different grades in 1999 [Note 1]. Figure 1 shows the same findings 
graphically. 

Table 1 

Predicted and Observed Gains By School Grade 
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Figure 1. Predicted and Observed Gains By School Grade 
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Figure 1 portrays an interesting picture. The height of each red 
dot represents the observed gain in scores between the 1999 and 2000 
administrations of the FCAT. The blue dots represent the predicted 
gains attributed to the regression effect, and the distance between the 
red and blue dots, connected by a dashed line, depicts the "residual 
gain" — the amount of gain left after the regression effect has been 
accounted for. From Figure 1 we learn that a substantial portion (67% in 
reading, 64% in math, and 55% in writing [Note 2]) of the observed 
gains among F schools is due to regression to the mean. Note also that F 
schools do not appear exceptional and t'neir residual gains are 
comparable to those observed in B schools, for example. These schools, 
however, start to stand out when we examine the patterns in math and 
even more so in writing. These observations agree with the order of 
effect sizes reported jy Greene in Table 3 of his report. Unfortunately, 
Greene stops here to conclude: "a voucher effect." But the story has just 
begun to unfold. 

Within-group patterns 

We now direct our attention to the patterns of change within each 
group of schools designated by the same grade. In his second response 
to the potential regression threat, Greene suggested that "if the 
improvements made by f schools were concentrated among those F 
schools with the lowest previous scores, then we might worry that the 
improvements were more of an indication of regression to the mean (or 
bouncing against the bottom) than an indication of the desire to avoid 
having vouchers offered in failing schools". Curiously, while Greene 
argues for this strategy he never conducts the analysis. Instead, he 
presents in Table 5 residual gains that already take the regression effect 
into account. Even then he ignores the large difference between lower 
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and higher scoring F schools in writing. Ironically, this difference is 
0. 1 6, exactly equal to the "voucher effect" in writing! Moreover, the 
same rationale for using residual gains here should apply with equal 
force for the gains reported elsewhere in Greene's report. The basic 
logic remains the same between tables. 

Figure 2. Observed Gains by Initial Status and School 

Grade 
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Figure 2 might cause us to worry, as Greene was right to point 
out. Tne red dots are the average gains made by the lower scoring 
schools (below the group median [Note 3]) and the blue dots the 
average gains made by higher scoring schools (above the group median) 
in each grade group. While the differences between gains of lower and 
higher scoring schools are constant across grade groups for reading, 
they increase substantially as grades get lower for math. For writing 
only, D and F schools show within-group differences, and these are 
more pronounced among F schools. In fact, the difference between 
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higher and lower scoring F schools in writing is 0.23 representing an 
effect size of 0.23/0.39 = 0.6, substantially larger than the largest 
voucher effect Greene reports (an effect size of 0.41 in writing, see 
Table 3 in Greene's report)! 

The within group analysis needs to be refined further as we 
change lens to zoom in on the details of patterns of gains within the 
different grade groups. Figure 3 shows the scatter plots of the 1999 and 
2000 scores with the linear fits superimposed and depicting the overall 
trends in the data. Tabie 2 complements the graphs by giving the 
standardized regression coefficients corresponding to the trend lines. 

Table 2 

Standardized Regression Coefficients of Gains Predicted 

from 1999 Scores 
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Figure 3. Gains as a Function of 1999 Scores by School 
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Writing 



The reading scores behave as expected — a moderate negative 
correlation in all grade groups between the score achieved in 1999 and 
the gain realized one year later. Consistent with the patterns we 
identified in the cruder comparisons of Figure 2, the link between prior 
scores and gains becomes stronger as grades go down, a pattern most 
pronounced in writing. The findings for writing are striking. The 
amount of gain in F schools, and to a lesser extent D schools, is strongly 
determined by how low their scores were in 1999; the standardized 
regression coefficient is -0.54, representing the effect size of the mean 
gain difference for schools that scored one standard deviation apart 
from each other in 1999 (closely resembling the effect size value for 
lower and higher scoring F schools we calculated before). This pattern 
is completely absent for A, B, and C schools, whose 1999 scores 
provide no information on their expected gain. 
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The writing on the wall 

The seemingly curious pattern of gains for writing has, in fact, a 
simple explanation. If there was a clear mark on the writing score scale 
that D and F schools set up to reach, not more nor less, then lower 
scoring schools would have to close a wider gap to reach the mark, 
giving rise to a strong negative correlation between where they started 
and how far they had to go (their gain). Figure 4 clearly demonstrates 
this phenomenon. It shows, for the entire school population, the 
relationships between 1999 scores and 2000 mean scores and gains. 
The lines represent the best fitted nonlinear trend lines (using the 
"loess" technique, see Chambers & Hastie, 1991, pp. 309-376). 

Figure 4. Writing 2000 Scores and Gains as a Function of 

1999 Scores 
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Figure 4 strongly suggests that the mark was a score of 3.0 on 
the writing test. Schools who scored less than 3.0 in the 1999 
assessment have managed to make up the difference and reach the 
mark in 2000. The gain slope starts an upward bend below 3.0 in 
1999 — schools that scored less than 3.0 in 1999 have stabilized their 
performance around a score of 3.0 in 2000. 

Conclusion 

On June 21, 2000, long before the release of the Manhattan 
Institute report, the St. Petersburg Times ran a story entitled “Why are 
Florida children writing so much better?” Noting the impressive 
improvement in the writing score, the story offered an explanation: 
“How could so many kids suddenly become competent writers? Many 
educators were not completely surprised at the improvement. Out of 
fear and necessity, Florida educators have figured out how the state's 
writing test works and are gearing instruction toward it — with constant 
writing and, in many cases, a shamelessly formulaic approach. For 
some struggling schools, the writing test has helped them avoid an F 
rating.” My findings are consisted with this explanation. 

The pattern of score improvements on the FCAT ought to give 
Florida officials pause and trigger a serious research effort to identify 
potentially harmful imbalances and deficiencies in the A-Plus 
program. Until a far better understanding of and experience with the 
Florida accountability system is at hand, Greene's brave generalization 
from the Florida data he examined to the desirability of a nation-wide 
implementation is premature at best. It appears that the program's 
strong attention to the lower portion of the score distribution and the 
aggressive efforts to improve test scores in that region have produced 
substantial unintended consequences. Much more evidence is needed 
to arrive at a sufficiently detailed account of the program's operations 
and impact. The short list will include documentation of instructional 
practices in response to the incentive system in place for high and low 
scoring schools; an examination of the implementation and utility of 
school improvement plans; and data on possible program effects on 
retention, drop-out, and inter-school mobility patterns. 

If vouchers were a dominant influence in motivating failing 
schools to act, the action they produced cannot be considered desirable 
by anyone who aims to “raise the bar” for students and schools. A 
minimum performance level in writing should not be considered a 
worthy educational goal for an ambitious accountability system such as 
the Florida A-Plus program. Yet, this appears to be the main 
achievement of the program in F schools. Coupled with a pattern of 
stagnation in other grade groups, especially in reading, these findings 
point to aspects of the program that deserve closer scrutiny. However, 
the reader of the Manhattan Institute laudatory report is offered a false 
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sense of a dramatic success. It is, therefore, appropriate to recall 
Cronbach's advice to the evaluator: 

Disillusion is the bitter aftertaste of saccharine illusion. It 
is self-defeating to aspire to deliver an evaluative 
conclusion as precise and as safely beyond dispute as an 
operational language from the laboratory. .. . When the 
evaluator aspires only to provide clarification that would 
not otherwise be available, he has chosen a task he can 
manage and one that have social benefits. (Cronbach, 

1980, p. 318) 

Notes 

1. The calculations of the regression coefficients in these analyses 
excluded F schools to avoid attributing a potential true program 
effect to the regression artifact. 

2. These percentages are calculated as the observed gain divided by 
the predicted gain and multiplied by a hundred. For example the 
figure for reading is (7.81/1 1.64) x 100 = 67%. 

3. The choice between the mean and median is inconsequential in 
, this analysis. I used the median because it produces slightly 

more equal sample sizes. 
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The Academic Journal: 

Has it a Future? 

Gaby Weiner 
Ume& University, Sweden 

Abstract 

This article examines the current state of the academic 
journal. It does so for a number of reasons: the increasing 
expense of paper journals; the advent of electronic 
publishing; the use of publication in journals as an 
indicator of research quality (in addition to disseminating 
knowledge within a discipline) and consequent criticisms 
of systems of peer review and evaluation of scholarship; 
emergent issues of equity and access; and evidence of 
malpractice. These issues taken together constitute a 
critique of, and challenge to, the process whereby research 
papers become journal articles, which has in the past been 
viewed as unproblematic and straightforward. This paper 
brings together a wide range of literature in order to 
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miorm discussion about tne tuture ot tne academic 
journal. It briefly examines the origins of the academic 
journal and then provides a comprehensive overview of 
current debates concerning how academic journals work 
today. In so doing, it raises questions about decisions that 
will need to be taken regarding the continuity or otherwise 
of the conventional academic journal, and how publishing 
practices may change in the future. 



This journal, Education Policy Archives Analysis, available 
online, free of charge, and produced with minimal maintenance costs, 
is indicative of why scholarly publishing is in crisis. The future of 
paper journals has been put in doubt by the emergence of the electronic 
journal, of which there were 1,465 in 1997 (Association of Research 
Libraries, 1998). The "Communication of Research" Special Interest 
Group of the American Educational Research Association maintains a 
director)' of freely accessible, peer-reviewed scholarly journals in 
education, of which there were 93 available as of February, 2001: 
http://aera-cr.ed.asu.edu/. Paper journals are also threatened by other 
forces, for example, the proliferation of paper and electronic journals 
as a result of the "publish or perish" academic cultures of many 
western countries, and the increased use of the academic journal as a 
means of evaluating the quality of one's scholarship. The widespread 
introduction of research reviews and assessment exercises based 
largely on publication in learned journals has led to perceptions that 
the practices of academic journals are more important to individual 
academics and their institutions than ever before. Thus, criticisms have 
been raised regarding the use of published work as an academic 
"performance indicator" and about the need for standard, equitable and 
open journal procedures and practices. Assurance has been asked, for 
example, that papers are dealt with fairly and that different journals 
use similar procedures and criteria for submitted manuscripts. 

Eisenstein (1 979) tells us that two potentially incompatible 
processes of change ushered in the first print revolution in the 1450s: 
one "gradual and evolutionary" and the other, "abrupt and 
revolutionary": 

Thus the invention and utilization of movable type may be 
viewed as one by-product of previous developments, such 
as the spread of lay literacy, and as a factor, which, in 
turn, helped to pave the way for later developments, such 
as modem mass literacy, (p. 33) 

A similarly significant challenge to movable print is now with us, 
this time from electronics and telecommunications. This brings with it 
clear signals that the dominance of the paper journal, the main form of 
academic knowledge communication for the five centuries since 
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Gutenberg, may be coming to an end. Whether the conventional form 
of paper academic journal is viable, necessary, effective or affordable 
in the present economic context is in some doubt. 

Yet, even though some academics (and librarians) have become 
critical of today's system of academic publishing, others show few 
signs of dissatisfaction, and, indeed, seem ever more interested in 
strengthening their ties with publishers, both as producers and 
consumers. As a recent review of the state of academic publishing 
notes: 



What gives this enterprise its peculiar cast is the fact that 
the producers of knowledge are also its primary 
consumers. In most fields the market for scholarly 
publications is driven largely by the internal mechanics of 
a culture, in which further specialisation increases greatly 
the volume of published work at the same time as 
individuals come to read more narrowly within their field. 
(PHER, 1998:3). 

Here I seek to clarify some of these issues by providing an 
overview of debates and studies concerning the role and impact of the 
academic journal. First, I explore the origins of the academic journal 
and how early traditions continue to influence academic journals 
today. Then I will attempt to map the range of debates in recent years 
among researchers and writers interested in academic publishing and 
its changing role. This article ends with a discussion on the future of 
the academic journal, and what changes are needed if it is to continue 
to be the main vehicle for academic communication. 

The impact of Gutenberg was not immediately evident and in fact 
printers and scribes continued to copy texts manually for more than 
fifty years after the first moveable-type printing press was established: 
"one must wait until a full century after Gutenberg," Eisenstein 
notes, "before the outlines of the new world pictures began to emerge 
into view." (Eisenstein, 1979, p. 33) Writing in the middle, as it were, 
of another kind of revolution, this paper explores the various pulls for 
and against change in the context of academic publishing, but of 
course, can only but speculate about the eventual and extent of the 
outcomes, 

The Origins of the Academic Journal: two traditions 

There is some disagreement about the origins of the academic 
article depending on discipline. Reports. The first two scientific 
journals appeared in 1655: Journal des sgavans in France, and The 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, in England (Swales, 
1990; Vrasides, 2000). The genre of the scientific article followed on 
from letters that scientists wrote to each other and thus many of the 
earliest contributions used the first person, as in the case of letter- 
writing. The aim of Transactions and other similar publications was to 
provide a general forum for discussion which eventually became 
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transformed into a new genre of scholarly writing. 

An additional, and powerful influence came from the convention 
of publishing scientific treatises in order to establish a sound 
foundation for scientific knowledge. To establish the factual nature of 
experimentation, mid-seventeenth century scientists such as Robert 
Boyle, developed "a largely self-conscious and highly complex set of 
strategies" (Swales, 1990, p. 111). This involved making public the 
form of the apparatus used (actual or by detailed drawings) and if 
possible carrying out the experiment in front of an audience — so that 
agreement of the relevant community could be gained. Replication of 
experiments was also believed to strengthen any scientific claims, 
though clearly experiments had to be successful to do so. Written 
accounts of experiments were lengthy and detailed so that readers 
could feel they were gaining a true account, whether or not the 
experiment succeeded. Claims were deliberately cautious and 
philosophical speculation was avoided. Bazerman's (1983) study of the 
development of the Transactions during the period 1665-1800, 
however, shows that the articles were neither uniform nor were they 
mainly experimental. In the early days of the journal, the majority of 
reports were of "natural" phenomena such as earthquakes, or 
anatomical observations and dissections. Later, understanding of the 
complex nature of phenomena led to a more uniform approach. 

In this process of evolution, the scientist's relationship 
with nature gradually changed from a view that the nature 
of things would be easily revealed by direct or 
manipulated observation to a view that nature was 
complex, obscure and difficult to get at. Inevitably 
enough, this changing view also meant that more care 
began to be taken in describing how experiments were 
done, in explaining why particular methods were chosen, 
and in detailing precisely what results were found 
(Swales, 1990, p. 113). 

The humanities took a different later pathway to the scholarly 
article. Today's scholarly journals are modelled on those developed for 
the new "professional history" of nineteenth- century Germany 
(McDermott, 1 994). One of the first historical periodicals, still in 
existence, is the Historische Zeitschrift which appeared in 1 859, some 
two centuries after the first scientific journals (Steig, 1986). Based in 
universities which were regarded as central and unifying institutions of 
academic professionalism, scholarly journals in the humanities were 
used in Germany to bring coherence to a discipline, and as a means of 
communicating knowledge among like-minded scholars. Ideological 
commitment was considered congruent with scholarship; and political 
discussions were included alongside more recognisable academic 
contributions. The conviction that politics is incompatible with 
scholarship became widespread only after the Nazis took control of 
German universities in the 1930s: hence the post-war emphasis in 
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Historische Zeitschrift on "the maintenance of rigorous scholarly 
striving towards true unbiased knowledge" (Steig, 1986, pp. 134-5). 

The legacy of the two traditions for today's academic writing 
remains evident, causing much debate among those who have sought 
to unify and generalise across disciplines. This has often confused 
students and beginning researchers who have questioned whether it is 
"more scholarly" to use the first or third person in academic writing or 
whether all research articles need to follow a standard "scientific" 
form. Or indeed whether it is so necessary to take up a stance of 
neutrality and objectivity. And, of course, there are as many responses 
as questions, all highly dependent on specific disciplinary and research 
cultures. 

Today's Academic Journals 

Despite academic publishing's distant and relatively modest 
origins as described above, it has enlarged and diversified, 
conventionally embracing a wide number of forms: for example, books 
of varying lengths written by one or more authors; collections of 
articles edited by one or more academics; research monographs or 
reports; undergraduate and postgraduate texts; vanity (i.e., self- 
financed) monographs or books; articles in regular or special issues of 
journals, and so on. The academic journal , however, is distinctive 
from other forms of publishing in certain key ways. It is likely to be 
university-based; it involves academics editors and consultants; it uses 
standard forms and styles of binding, type-setting and publishing; and 
it is published at regular intervals (McDermott, 1994). Furthermore, 
academic journals usually employ referees, that is, experts in specific 
fields, who are asked to comment and make recommendations as to 
whether submitted manuscripts merit publication. 

Academic journals are used in three main ways: first and still 
most importantly, to produce, disseminate and exchange academic 
knowledge; second to rank research and scholarly work in order to aid 
the distribution of research funds; and third, to inform decisions 
concerning appointment and promotion. The second and third factors, 
in particular, have meant that journals and the procedures they use 
have become more important to individual writers and academics, and 
their institutions. This is most acute where research activity is highly 
prioritised and where it constitutes a significant source of institutional 
income. 

However, to understand how academic journals work, it is also 
important to understand that they have at their core a set of social, 
economic and academic relationships which involve a complex variety 
of roles and people. At different times, individuals may hold positions 
and responsibilities for different journals at the same time. They may, 
for example, be editor, editorial board member or referee for one or 
more journals at the same time as trying to get a paper published in 
these or other journals. 

A useful way of looking at academic writing is as a social game, 
the rules of which need to be understood before individuals are able to 
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successfully engage with it. For example, Clark and Ivanic use the 
term "literacy practices" to include both the social conventions and 
"the physical, mental and interpersonal practices that constitute and 
surround the act of writing" (Clark and Ivanic, 1997, p. 12). Hence we 
may refer to the "literacy practices" of academic journals (meaning 
both the practices employed in researching and writing papers, and the 
social rules and regulatory frameworks surrounding them) when we 
explore similarities or differences between academic journals within 
the same discipline or between disciplines. "Practices" are largely 
determined by dominant individuals or groups at any historical 
moment, although writers have the option, in principle, not to conform 
to given practices if they so wish. Thus power is important in writing 
since the need for acceptance shapes practices of both form and 
content. But power can also be used in another way — as in "the power 
of writing." The writing act itself is associated with great power — it 
can provide access to influence over others through the 
communication of ideas and the use of rhetoric, which, in the case of 
the great philosophers, playwrights and novelists, can endure for 
hundreds of years. 

Another useful concept is "discourse community" which if 
applied to academic disciplines and sub-disciplines helps explain why, 
until now, there has been relatively little disagreement about how 
academic journals work. In order to enter and be part of a particular 
discourse community, individuals need to share certain characteristics. 
These include: a brcadly conceived set of public goals; mechanisms 
for communication between members and circulation of information 
and feedback; utilisation of specific language practices; and 
membership requiring a level of specific expertise and knowledge- 
base. Such a concept of "discourse community" shows what binds 
specific groups of academics together, how others come to be 
excluded, the relative conservatism of such communities, and the 
potential difficulty of introducing changed practices (Swales, 1 990). 
However such communities are also sites of contestation which may 
lead to break-away sub-disciplines generating new discourse 
communities (and new journals). 

The power of certain groups ("experts") to shape and confirm the 
production of certain kinds of knowledge determines the ethos and 
membership of each discourse community. As a consequence, 
"outsider" or unofficial knowledge may be disqualified and dismissed 
as non-rigorous, undisciplined, and unprofessional. In his 
conceptualisation of power/knowledge configurations, Foucault (1980) 
focused on the power of research to control as well as to generate 
knowledge. This does not mean that oppositional viewpoints are 
eradicated: rather the inclusion of different (but tolerated) viewpoints 
not only confirms academics' espoused commitment to freedom of 
speech and respect for diversity of opinion, but indicates the 
boundaries and limitations of what may be said and written. Thus, as 
Apple states, "reproduction and contestation go hand in hand." (Apple, 
1982, p. 8). 
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Challenges to Academic Journals 

A number of developments have taken place in recent years that 
challenge the foundational paradigm of the conventional academic 
journal. Considered in this section are the economy of journals, the 
impact of electronic journals like Education Policy Archives Analysis', 
peer review and the assessment of research productivity and quality; 
and social justice and ethical issues. 

The Economy of Journals 

The conventional academic journal has been highly profitable for 
publishers, because copy is consistently produced (with copyright 
assigned to the publisher) while academics generally give their labour 
free — as writers, reviewers, editors and members of editorial boards. 
The paradox is that on the one hand, academic institutions make the 
initial outlay in the form of salaries and infrastructure to support the 
research which provides the raw material for articles and to provide 
editorial labour for the journals: on the other, universities, colleges and 
individual academics are made to pay heavily (through subscriptions) 
for the publication and distribution of that research. 

The act of publishing has been referred to as "a gift exchange" 
within a community of like-minded people — where the gift, freely 
given, generates esteem and professional advancement (PHER, 

1998:3). However the producers are not held responsible for market 
failure, neither are they beneficiaries of market success. Rather their 
role is to keep the system fuelled by submitting papers, by providing 
academic editorial services, and as purchasers. 

In their original conception, journals belonged to those who wrote 
for them and read them, being in the main published by university 
presses. This remained the case until the post- war period when, in the 
US in particular, the university sector expanded with an accompanying 
rise in level of publications from the increased number of academics in 
the system. Commercial publishers entered the scene at this point and 
were welcomed as one way to diffuse the bottleneck of papers waiting 
to be published. However publishers were quick to exploit the 
opportunities presented to them. 

Recognising the bottleneck, commercial publishers came to 
absorb an increasing share of the market, with broad support of higher 
education institutions, scholarly societies, and faculty who served as 
editors, reviewers, and members of editorial boards. Consigning the 
production and distribution functions to the commercial sector 
purchased an immediate increase in capacity: existing journals 
expanded, and new journals were fonned to accommodate a growing 
quantity of research in increasingly specialised domains (PHER, 
1998:3). 

Initially these arrangements seemed to work well, providing 
benefits for all concerned. Academics were able to get their work 
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published, publishers took responsibility for the organisation and 
distribution of the journals, and profit margins seemed acceptably 
balanced against the cost of the journals. However problems began to 
emerge as the requirements of the market clashed with the academic 
milieu. For example, publishers required authors to turn over their 
copyrights and were thus free to buy and sell academic knowledge as a 
commodity. The burgeoning costs of print and distribution were 
passed directly over to the purchasers of the journals, enabling 
publishing houses to accumulate substantial profits. Thus, the British 
entrepreneur Robert Maxwell made his fortune in the 1970s and 1980s 
through the journals associated with his publishing house Pergamon. 
Academics, conventionally unworldly about financial matters, were 
slow to realise what was happening and the pressure to publish meant 
that they were willing collaborators in a system which exploited them. 

Thus it comes as no surprise that the volume and price of 
academic information dissemination increased nearly three-fold in a 
decade with the "cost of scholarly journals increased [by] a whopping 
1 48% in the US between 1 986 and 1 996 (PHER, 1 998, p. 1 - 2). 
Concerns were raised about whether the creation of more and more 
knowledge ourieis (through the creation of new journals) is indeed a 
solution. Indeed, the proliferation of new journal titles attracted 
criticism in the UK, both about the quality of much of the output of 
academic research and writing, and the problems quantity presents to 
the academic reader (Hillage et al., 1998). 

The system we have now was designed, and seemed to work best 
in, the academic world of the 1960s when academic and market 
interests coincided. It produced, for a time, a form of academic 
scholarly discourse in printed form serving higher education 
institutions and their staff in a fair and cost effective manner. However 
the fit seems less perfect in the much changed academic climate, four 
or more decades later. Increased necessity to publish in academic 
journals in an expanded university sector has generated further 
pressure, both to increase the number of journals available and on 
library budgets, in particular. Predictably perhaps, whilst both the 
numbers and prices of academic journals have increased as have 
individual subscriptions to journals, the number of articles that an 
individual academic reads on average each year has remained much 
the same (abcut i 50 to 1 90 articles). Again, it is libraries that have 
most felt the burden of journal proliferation. 

Publishers report that as the number of journals have increased, 
academics have not increased their personal subscriptions, but have 
instead relied upon the library, with most academics continuing to 
subscribe to between three and four journals. Publishers also report 
that scholars are purchasing fewer personal copies of scholarly 
monographs, which has helped contribute to smaller press runs and the 
current tenuous economic situation of the scholarly monograph 
(University of Austin, 1998, p. 1) 

The system we have now is clearly at a crucial point — some 
might say in a state of collapse — with librarians in the forefront of 
calls for urgent change. 
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Those librarians who help you decode Dewey's decimals 
are becoming unlikely warriors at the end of this decade. 

They have to. With large publishing conglomerates 
driving the prices of scholarly journals higher and higher, 
librarians find themselves spending more and more money 
to purchase fewer and fewer books. Their constituencies 
are concerned. Scanning the stacks, professors moan; 
brooding their budgets, the financial officers grumble. It's 
no wonder that many librarians are asking: Is there a better 
way? If you don't like the way journals are being 
published, why not do it your self? (Rambler, 1999, p. 1) 

Librarians have had the fullest picture of a crisis-in-the-making; 
because of academics' greater reliance on libraries for the journals and 
books they cannot afford, because of libraries' diminishing resources 
and reduced budgets, and also because of their need to develop paper 
and electronic systems simultaneously. 

Electronic Publishing 

An important challenge to the conventional paper journal has 
come from electronic publishing, as has already been noted - that is, 
the "full-blown usage of networked computers" (Waaijers, 1997, p. 

77). The so-called electronic revolution emerged because of two main 
technological changes: 

First the evolved computer, now cheap, robust and 
powerful, and second, our recent ability to store and send 
huge quantities of data from computer to computer hither 
and thither across the globe by connections such as the 
internet. (Young, 1996, p. 290) 

As electronic journals pioneered new forms of text production 
designed to reach a wider and more diverse readership, conventional 
academic journals continued as before. But demands for change came 
not only from the imperatives of technology. Pressures to incorporate 
electronic journals in current systems of academic publishing, and 
even to substitute them for paper journals, arose from a number of 
sources. For example, certain problems in the production of the paper 
journal are perceived as resolvable by electronic versions: in particular, 
the slowness of the process, proliferation of journals and high costs to 
university and college libraries. Electronic publishing makes possible 
faster turnarounds of papers from submission to publication and its 
potential to lower the production and distribution costs — by 30% or 
more - could lead to cheaper journals for libraries and individuals, 
although initial capital costs may be higher (Burbules & Bruce, 1995). 
Electronic publishing, moreover, creates possibilities for flexibility in 
the writer-reader relationship; with enhanced opportunities for 
interactivity, multiple-modes of data presentation, publication in more 
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than one language and fewer restrictions on word-length and format 
(Vrasidas, 2000). Moreover, Glass (1999) claimed that online 
education journals also widen readership, to include groups such as 
teachers, administrators, school board members, and those living in 
countries, all previously unlikely to have access to scholarly literature 
A less positive projection is that the promise of quick turnarounds 
may encourage hasty and under-developed submissions, and that lack 
of access to fast changing technologies of text communication is likely 
to increase exclusivity rather than wider access. Also if, as Glass 
(1999) suggested, "a reader in the year 2000 browsing a scientific 
journal from the year 1910 will find the environs thoroughly familiar," 
arrangements of storage and information retrieval in the new electronic 
era cannot promise such familiarity. 

The term archiving denotes not only the storage of materials but 
the systematic organisation and exhaustive provision of access to these 
materials. In the case of electronic publications one of the major 
problems to be addressed in access provision has been the wide variety 
of formats in use. This was illustrated by the statement "I can read a 
printed book published 300 years ago but it is impossible for me to 
read a Microsoft Word II document written in 1988." (ICSU, 1998, p. 
2 ). ■ 

Vrasidas (2000) neatly summarizes the range of reasons given 
against the broader acceptance of electronic journals. 

Among the most prevalent ones are the politics of 
controlling scholarly communication, the economic 
benefits of publishers, copyright issues, bandwidth issues, 
access to the Internet, the lack of skills to write for the 
web, the technology phobia among scholars, the prestige 
for publishing an online article versus an article in paper, 
and resistance to changing the old traditions of scholarly 
publishing that legitimizes the academic disciplines 
(Vrasidas, 2000, p. 4) 

Notwithstanding, the advent of electronic publication has 
stimulated an extensive debate about conventional forms of journal 
publishing and whether the paper journal is now the most effective 
means of disseminating research and scholarship. It has provided a 
challenge to how the dissemination of scientific knowledge through 
journals is structured, and simultaneously, existing systems of peer 
review. 

Peer Review 

The employment of peer review lies at the center of academic 
journals' procedures and practices. Each journal relies on the input of a 
panel of academics, each of whom has made a significant scholarly 
contribution to a particular field, and who is therefore assumed to be 
able to pass judgement on the quality of papers of colleagues and 
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scholars working in the same or related fields. Ostensibly fair and non- 
hierarchical — what could be more non-hierarchical than being judged 
by one's equals? — nevertheless, the system is fraught with tensions, 
particularly where challenges are made to the reviewer's own work or 
academic stance. 

Peer review has been chosen as the most just and appropriate 
means of coming to a decision about the quality of research, despite 
the recognised fallibility of some peer review systems and the 
consequent need to constantly review and reconsider their practices 
(ABRC, 1 990). However, it has also drawn criticism for being 
inherently conservative, and a means by which powerful academics in 
a field (or within a particular discourse community) retain their grip on 
who contributes and what knowledge is generated. Because peer 
reviewers (known also as referees) are generally recruited through 
informal professional contacts, the system has also been condemned as 
an "old boy" network which is unfair to outsiders and newcomers 
(Fumham, 1990). 

Another challenge to peer review has come from evidence both of 
substantial disagreement between referees when evaluating 
manuscripts and of lack of objectivity. This suggests, according to 
Berardo (1989): 

a differential application of established criteria and 
reflecting the biases of individual reviewers. There is little 
doubt that a reviewer's proclivities toward certain 
theoretical perspectives, methods of data collection and 
analysis, or substantive foci play a role in the evaluation 
process (Berardo, 1989, p. 133). 

If evidence is available to support the view that the peer review 
process differs within a field or discipline as above, there is also 
evidence that differences can be found between disciplines. Hamad & 
Hamus (1997) suggest, for example, that variation in rejection rates 
does not necessarily indicate variations in scholarship. 

In some disciplines, the mark of excellence is their rejection rate, 
which can be as high as 90% (and probably higher in a journal like 
Science) - , in other disciplines, it is the acceptance rate that is 90% or 
more — and this need not mean that the journal is of lower quality. 
Sometimes it is the very prestige of the journal that keeps contributors 
from submitting anything but their very best work to it for refereeing 
(Hamad & Hamus, 1997, p. 19). 

Thus, we can see that while peer review is widely used by 
journals, it is more problematic than its widespread use suggests. As a 
system of accepting and rejecting papers within a discipline, peer 
review seems a reasonably robust strategy. However when the 
selection of papers is invested with different purposes, the discourse 
changes and becomes more complex - as we shall see with regard to 
the use of journals to evaluate research quality and productivity. 
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Productivity and Citation 

Numerous and diverse methods have been developed to assess 
the quality of scholarship and rate of productivity of academics. 
However these are frequently complex and superficial as Hanish et al. 
suggest below. 

Productivity refers to the quantity of publications 
attributable to a given scholar, expressed in a lifetime total 
or a yearly rate when divided by the scholar's professional 
age. Impact generally means how frequently that an 
individual's work is cited by other authors, which likewise 
can be expressed as a lifetime total or a yearly rate. 

Quality is almost never assessed directly; productivity and 
impact, though, frequently pose in its place (Hanish et al., 

1998, p. 1) 

One of the most direct and straightforward measures of quality of 
work and research productivity is "the simple publication count" that is 
the number of publications an individual scholar has accumulated over 
a given period (Colman et al., 1992, p. 98). However, in the 
competitive climate of academia at the turn of the twenty-first century, 
merely to succeed in getting into print is not considered a sufficient 
guarantee of scholarship. Sometimes all publications are weighted 
equally. But how are co-authors to be accredited? Some assume an 
equivalent contribution from each author listed while others employ a 
weighting system based on authorship order (Hanish et al., 1998). 
There is also the issue of how to compare single-authored and co- 
authored work. Moreover, some journals "count" for more, for 
example, those included in citation indexes. 

This brings us to an alternative method of evaluating scholarship — to 
count not publications but citations. The use of citation is premised on 
the assumption that the quality of a scholarly article can be gauged by 
the number of times it is cited in subsequent journal articles, books etc. 
Thus, a commonly used method of judging whether a particular 
academic journal or an individual scholar has made a significant 
impact on a field is to see how many times they have been cited by 
other scholars in the field. This has developed into a complex 
technology of measurement delivering "citation data" as "quantitative 
indicators" (Garfield, 1990) which can be used to evaluate existing 
journals and individuals against other journals and individuals, on a 
yearly or other chronological basis, and according to impact factor, i.e., 
whether citation occurred in a newspaper, article, research review and 
so on. 

It is assumed that the higher the number of citations of an 
academic's work, the greater the peer esteem and therefore the higher 
the quality of scholarship (e.g., Field et al., 1991). In practice, the use 
of citations involves counting the number of citations over a specific 
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period in journals covered by one or more of the established citation 
indexes — which raises a number of further problems. First, a large 
number of journals including the newest and most innovative, are 
absent from standard citation indexes. As Garfield (1990, p. 6) points 
out "no matter how many journals are on the market, only a small 
proportion account for most of the articles that are published and cited 
in any given year." Second, citation indexes are generally unable to 
distinguish between positive and approving citations, critical and 
dismissive citations, and self-citations. Third, citations too may be 
seen as merely reflecting the status quo, because of the frequency of 
self-citation and citation of friends (Field et al., 1991). 

Whatever performance or quality indicator is used regarding 
publication, whether p * ’ication count or citation, a key factor for each 
institution in the present competitive climate is how the performance 
of its researchers measures up to others. Institutions which are able to 
prioritize investment in the buying in of productive researchers or in 
creation of a research milieu, are those most likely to see a positive 
outcome in terms of commercial or charity grants, or government 
funding. Put another way, there is a strong relationship between 
investment in research and its "quality" outcomes. 

The most obvious output measures relevant to departmental 
research performance are simple publication counts and more 
elaborate publication-based measures designed to take quality into 
account. The most important input variables are the number of 
departmental staff members, the number of research assistants, the size 
of equipment and recurrent grants, and the amount of research income 
(Colman et al., 1992, p. 97). 

When these performance indicators, however arrived at, are used 
as surrogates for the distribution of "quality" and "excellence," a crisis 
emerges not about selection but about social justice. 

Equity and Access 

At the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (AERA) in New York in 1996, the AERA Publications 
Committee noted that some inequalities relating to getting published 
lay outside its control and that perfect representation of authorship and 
content was impossible to achieve, despite strategies to increase 
diversity of authorship. In particular, the "struggle over hiring" in the 
US (such that proportionally few female or minority ethnic academic 
staff are appointed) has created preconditions which militate against 
greater inclusiveness in journals. The response of mainly young, 
graduate students on this occasion, however, was to be highly critical 
of existing publishing practices, in particular, what were seen as the 
lack of openness in the appointment of journal editors, lack of 
encouragement to new authors, and predominance of white/male 
networks of power. 

AERA's response to these, and other similar points raised by its 
membership, was the development of a "list" of minority scholars, 
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produced each year "for the purpose of increasing the availability, 
visibility, and representation of minority scholars within AERA's 
visible structure" to AERA division and committee chairs, journal 
editors etc. (AERA, undated). This has encouraged those in the most 
senior echelons of the US educational academic community to widen 
their conventional notions of whom to appoint to what — though it is 
difficult at the present time to estimate, with what success. 

Thus we can see that the discourses of excellence, 
competitiveness and, to some extent, exclusivity which have suffused 
academic journals since their inception, have not necessarily provided 
a fruitful ground for discussion of social justice or equity issues. The 
exclusive nature of academia, indeed, is seen to underscore its claim to 
excellence. However, following developments of equity policies in 
other areas of academia (Weiner, 1998), who writes in academic 
journals has become a topic of considerable importance. Questions 
arise as to whether there is evidence of sexism, racism or other unjust 
practices in academic publishing and whether new forms of 
publication are likely to promote a change in publishing's ethos of 
elitism. Does electronic publishing favour the favoured, or does it 
enhance equality of access and usage? 

Sociologists of science have suggested that certain characteristics 
of writers, for example, where they were educated and are presently 
employed, influence reviewers' recommendations and editors' 
decisions about whether or not to publish (Bakanic et al., 1987). Thus 
a "big" name may well gain the advantage in the competition for 
journal space in various ways: 

Judgement ....may be systematically skewed by deference, 
by less careful appraisals involving exacting criteria, by 
self-doubts of one's own sufficient competence to criticise 
a great [scholar] or by fear of affronting influential 
persons in the field (Zuckermann and Merton, 1971, p. 82) 

Following feminist activity in other areas of academia, gender has 
recently received attention as a factor in academic scholarship and 
writing. An aim of feminist research into higher education generally 
has been to "generate a transformation of the academy" by highlighting 
discrimination and by developing theories and frameworks for gender 
difference (Townsend, 1993, p. 22). Gender studies of academic 
publishing have reported a number of consistent findings: that women 
or feminist issues rarely form the topic of mainstream journals, though 
there has been a slight increase in recent years (Townsend, 1993); that 
male authors have generally higher profiles and higher productivity 
than women, are cited more and are more likely to self-cite (Helmreich 
et al., 1980); and that male authors are more likely to be cited by men 
(Ward et al., 1992). However, Over showed nearly two decades ago 
that article-for-article, women are as likely as men to be cited, but their 
proportion of citations is lower because of their lower overall 
publication levels (Over, 1982). It should also be noted that there is a 
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small, specialist group of publications focusing primarily on gender or 
women's issues, which draws a mainly female authorship and 
readership. 

Other social patterns of authorship, for example, ethnic origin or 
colour, have attracted less attention although there is some evidence 
that minority and black writers are as under- represented as authors, as 
they are as a focus of study. In the latter instance, a study of the 
proportion of articles on minorities in psychology and education 
journals in the US between 1952 and 1973, found less than 2% 
discussing minority issues (Van Scoy & Oakland, 1991). It is likely to 
be minority and black researchers and academics who are most 
interested in exploring "minority" issues in research, if trends are 
similar to those of women researching and writing about gender issues. 
This suggests that there are relatively few minority and black 
academics as researchers and authors, although there may have been a 
slight improvement in numbers more recently. 

Countering Malpractice 

Another less visible issue for academic journals but one that has 
come to prominence for several different reasons in recent years, is 
ethical considerations regarding journals and intellectual property 
rights. It has been argued that the intense pressure for academics to get 
into print, and the linking of tenure and promotion of academics to 
publication, has led to a variety of abuses of the system. Singer (1989) 
cited cases of gross malpractice, for example, where researchers 
fraudulently claim to have made a new discovery or fabricate research 
findings. Most ethical violations, however, are less severe but 
nevertheless significant. As Berardo pointed out: 

Upward mobility (promotion, tenure, recognition, awards, 
etc.) is facilitated by getting one's name on many 
publications, and especially if one appears as the single or 
first name author. Sometimes this leads to having one's 
name on an article even though the person hasn't written 
any of it or whose contribution to its composition has 
been minimal. . ..A related but more insidious pattern is for 
a the major professor to insist, sometimes subtly and other 
times bluntly, that graduate students include their names 
on any publications derived from theses or dissertations 
completed under their supervision. Such incidents clearly 
represent violations of the moral and ethical norms which 
represent the ethos of science. (Berardo, 1989, p. 126) 

The issue of intellectual property rights, that is, who owns the 
ideas, concepts, theories, experimental data, fact and opinions in 
research articles and reports, has been raised in two contexts. First, 
electronic publication has been perceived as providing greater 
possibilities for plagiarism — technically it is relatively simple to cut 
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and paste someone else's text into one's own. The second context 
involving intellectual property rights of researchers concerns the 
relationship between government and/or research sponsors (or 
purchasers), and researchers. A recent concern in the UK has been how 
to resist pressure on journal editors from government representatives 
wanting to "pull" papers which are critical of government policy, 
despite the fact that the papers have satisfactorily scaled all peer 
review and editorial hurdles. At a time when many academics are 
exhorted to seek research funding from a range of sources, the UK 
rc earcher Nigel Norris (1995, p. 274) draws attention to related 
problems when government departments sponsor research to support 
"their strategic objectives and continuing responsibilities." The 
research community is caught between a rock and a hard place. It 
needs both to remain "true" to professional standards yet at the same 
time, avoid being seen as overly critical of sponsors, governments or 
policies. 

One solution to this predicament is not to sign up to such 
contracts, but there may be good reasons why researchers have little 
choice; for example, because work will be provided for temporary 
researchers or the university demands that they gain external funding 
for research. A strategy evolved to deal with such situations, therefore, 
has been to develop a code of ethics to be adopted by all partners in a 
research enterprise which will allow the negotiation of research 
practice boundaries. Ethical guidelines published by the British 
Educational Research Association (BERA) which could form the basis 
of such a code, include the following stipulations regarding academic 
writing and publication: 

• Educational researchers should aim to avoid fabrication, 
falsification, or misrepresentation of evidence, data, findings, 
conclusions. 

• Educational researchers should aim to report their findings to all 
relevant stakeholders and so refrain from keeping secret or 
selectively communicating their findings. 

• Educational researchers should communicate their findings and 
the practical significance of their research in clear, 
straightforward, and appropriate language to relevant research 
populations, institutional representatives, and other stakeholders. 

• Educational researchers should remain free to interpret and 
publish their findings without censorship or approval from 
individuals or organisations, including sponsors, funding 
agencies, participants, colleagues, supervisors or 
administrators... (BERA, 1992, 1&2). 

Has the academic journal a future? 

A key question raised in previous sections of this paper is the 
extent to which current and future academic cultures and publishing 
practices might be made more quitable and inclusive. Knowledge of 
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the origins and current state of academic publishing, and debates 
concerning publishing as a performance indicator and as a site of 
struggle over power and knowledge as discussed in this paper, suggest 
that getting a paper published in an academic journal is not nearly as 
straightforwardly about "good scholarship" as it might at first seem. 
The impact of technology, literary practices, discourse communities 
and the power over academic knowledge of like-minded "experts," are 
all important to our understanding of how academic journals work. 

The heightened tension in recent years between their utilisation as 
disseminators of scientific knowledge and as accreditors of scholarship 
is another factor for consideration. 

How can present day academic journals be understood by those 
aiming to boost their publications count or for beginning researchers or 
for the wider society which hopes to benefit from its investment in 
research? Is this the system that we want or need? Does it have to be 
so unfair? Does electronic publishing offer greater or fewer 
possibilities for widening academic access and participation to hitherto 
excluded groups? Some countries, for example Sweden, have not yet 
succumbed to the academic "publish or perish" ethic so prominent in 
the US. However, sexism in refereeing practices exposed in a recent 
study of allocation of research council funding in Sweden (WennerSs 
& Wold A., 1997) suggests that even in more equity conscious 
environments, academics, consciously or unconsciously, discriminate 
in what counts as "excellence" and "scholarship." What are the 
alternatives to current systems of research evaluation and review? 

Briefly there seem to be three main future scenarios: 

1. Stasis — keeping the system as it is, defending existing cultures 
of excellence, seeking to impose conventional publishing 
practices on web-based journals, resisting change; 

2. Deregulation — reduction of publishing controls, access to 
technology paramount, a web publishing free-for- all, decline 
and eventual elimination of the paper journal (while other means 
are found for evaluating research); 

3. Reform — comprehensive review of the system, fusing of dual 
systems of paper and electronic journals, preservation of some 
form of peer review and quality assurance but re-designed to 
enhance openness and equity, thinking creatively about how to 
encourage production, dissemination and exchange of academic 
knowledge across a variety of communication media, and so on. 
The Knowledge Exchange Model (KEM) for scholarly 
publishing proposed by Willinsky (2000) is one step in this 
direction. 

Most academics (apart from Internet specialists and university 
librarians) seem stuck in the statis scenario, fearing deregulation but 
unwilling or unable to attempt reform. Reform, nevertheless seems the 
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most promising option, but will need a certain level of conscious 
attention and commitment for those involved. Editors and referees will 
need to reflect on the fairness both of their policy regarding acceptance 
and rejection of papers, and the modes of publication available and 
appropriate for their present and future readership. University 
administrators and appointment panels will need to develop more 
refined and fairer ways of judging research quality, to include, perhaps 
perusing examples of researchers' work, as in Sweden. Publishers and 
librarians might work more closely together to see whether a system 
can be developed which serves both university and market interests. 
And web-based journal editors will need to develop practices that 
encourage genuine access and openness rather than merely favouring 
the privileged academic "nerd" as in the past. 
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Abstract 

In recent years, the learning of English as a Foreign 
Language in Japanese high schools has become the focus 
of new educational policies applied at the national level. 
One of these is The Course of Study issue by the Ministry 
of Education, in which teachers are, for the first time in a 
long series of curriculum guidelines, adjured to develop 
students' "positive attitudes towards communicating in 
English." Another is the JET program, which has put 
thousands of native English speaking assistant language 
teachers (ALTs) into Japanese secondary classrooms for 
the purpose of team teaching with Japanese teachers. Data 
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resulting from a survey project of 876 Japanese high 
school English teachers was used to provide empirical 
evidence of teachers' levels of approval of communicative, 
audiolingual and traditional {yakudoku ) activities. 

Teachers were also asked to rate the strengths of a variety 
of influences on their instmction, including university 
entrance exams, and pre- and in-service teacher education 
programs. Teachers' perceptions of both activities and 
instructional influences were examined in light of 
teachers' length of career, type of school (private versus 
public, academic versus vocational), and level of contact 
with an ALT. The data revealed the complexities of 
imposing broad, national educational policies on a diverse 
group of teachers, and in an educational culture which 
likely precludes teachers' use of communicative activities. 

Introduction 

In recent years, the teaching of English as a Foreign Language in 
Japanese secondary schools has become the focus of a variety of new 
educational policies applied at the national level. In 1989, the Ministry 
of Education issued a new set of curriculum guidelines and course 
descriptions for the instruction of English in high schools, called The 
Course of Study (Ministry of Education, Science, and Culture, 1992). 
For the first time, descriptions for the mainstream, four skills English I 
and II courses in the new Course of Study included the startling 
injunction that high school teachers were to instill a "positive attitude 
towards communicating in English" in their students (McConnell, 

1995). 

Another major change in foreign language education policy in 
secondary schools applied at the national level was the 1 987 advent of 
the JET program, which brought native English speaking "assistant 
language teachers" (ALTs) into Japanese junior and senior high school 
English classes (McConnell, 1995; Wada & Cominos, 1994). The 
purpose of the JET program was to "provide increased opportunities for 
interaction in the schools between [ALTs] and Japanese teachers of 
foreign languages," and by extension, promote the teaching of 
communicative English (Wada & Cominos, 1994: 1). The JET program 
is well endowed, with an annual operating budget of US$222,000,000 
(McConnell, 1995). The JET program is currently in its twelfth year, 
and employs 5,361 ALTs from numerous countries ("JET program," 
1998). Given the conservative leanings of the Japanese education sector 
(Lincicome, 1993), these two policies are radical. 

However, there are several obvious aspects of the Japanese high 
school educational culture that work against teachers' acceptance of 
activities designed to promote students' communicative abilities 
(McConnell, 1995), implying a mismatch between this politically 
inspired plan and the realities of Japanese high school EFL education. 
Further, it is not even clear what Japanese high school English teachers 
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believe about communicative activities. No empirical research on 
teachers’ perceptions based on a generalizable sample has been done, 
even though The Course of Study has been in force in the majority of 
Japanese high schools since 1992. Observers note that the beliefs of the 
teachers have not have been taken into account in The Course of Study 
(LoCastro, 1996; Pomatti, 1996; Wada, 1994). There is evidence of this 
in the JET program as well. According to McConnell (1995), the 
decision to request ALTs for schools is often made at the prefectural 
level for political reasons. At the local level then, the day-to-day 
supervision of ALTs is often left to Japanese teachers of English, who 
resent the extra workload (Gillis-Furutaka, 1994; McConnell, 1995; 
Uehara, 1992). The traditional style of reform done by the Ministry of 
Education is well described by Markee's notion of the center-periphery 
model of innovation diffusion, in which teachers "merely implement 
the decisions that are handed down to them" (1997: 63). 

This lack of regard for teachers’ beliefs about language teaching 
may be a fatal omission. In contexts in which educational innovations 
are being implemented, teachers' attitudes take on tremendous 
importance. Teachers' attitudes and beliefs are the single strongest 
guiding influence on teachers' instruction (Cuban, 1993; Doyle, 1992; 
Fang, 1996; Freeman, 1989, 1998; Reynolds & Saunders, 1987; 
Thompson, 1984). 

This article reports Japanese high school English teachers' 
approval of communicative and non-communicative activities through 
empirical data resulting from a recent nationwide survey of 876 
Japanese EFL high school teachers in nine randomly selected 
prefectures. The article also describes teachers' perceptions of the 
circumstances in which they operate, and discusses what effects these 
circumstances likely have on teachers' approval of communicative 
activities. This juxtaposition of attitudes and circumstances is 
suggested by Ajzen (1988), who was concerned about the links 
between personal attitudes, intentions, circumstances, and personal 
action; and Markee (1997), who was concerned about the effects of an 
educational culture on teachers' acceptance of a language education 
innovation.The presentation and discussion of the data will be used to 
characterize, from the teachers' point of view, the current state of 
Japanese EFL education in high schools during a period of time in 
which sweeping, nationally applied policies have been instituted. 

Understanding Teachers' Attitudes: Limitations 

Because this study explores teachers’ attitudes towards various 
types of instruction, it is necessary to clarify the relationship between 
teacher attitudes and actual behavior. For this purpose, Ajzen's model 
(1988) was adopted. Use of Ajzen's model in EFL/ESL research 
contexts has been reported in Kennedy and Kennedy (1996). According 
to Ajzen, an attitude is a person's "evaluative reaction" to some object 
of interest (1988, p. 23). Ajzen suggested that attitudes tnen 
"predispose" the person to creating a cognitive response (a belief) about 
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the object, and a potential to act on the object (an intention). However, 
positive attitudes towards communicative activities and even positive 
intentions to do them in the classroom may be influenced by what 
Ajzen called "subjective norms" and "perceived behavioral control" (p. 
133). Ajzen defined "subjective norms" as an influence on intentions 
arising from a person’s "perception of social pressure to perform or not 
perform the behavior under consideration" (p. 1 17). Thus, for Japanese 
high school English teachers, sources of subjective norms would be 
their students, or colleagues. 

Ajzen defined "perceived behavioral control" as "the extent to 
which people have the required opportunities and resources" to do 
something (p. 127). Thus, teachers maybe hindered in doing 
communicative activities by "internal" and external" factors of 
perceived behavioral control (pp. 128-130). Examples for Japanese 
high school English teachers would be adequate training in 
communicative methodologies, or textbooks that aided them in creating 
communicative activities. According to Ajzen’s model, then, teachers' 
attitudes may not be predictive of their behavior. Even though they say 
they approve of particular types of activities, they may not actually do 
them in their classrooms. Thus, any data on teachers' attitudes must be 
interpreted carefully in terms of the realities of teachers' every day 
work. 

The Realities of Japanese High School English Education 

There are several aspects of current Japanese high school English 
education which constitute potential impediments to teachers' 
acceptance of communicative activities, and thus, the policies of 
Japanese educational authorities. These are: yakudoku, an entrenched 
traditional method of instruction; high stakes university entrance 
exams, and inadequate pre- and in-service teacher education programs. 

Yakudoku, a traditional method of foreign language instruction, 
focuses almost exclusively on the translation of English literary texts 
into Japanese, and direct grammatical instruction in Japanese 
(Bamford, 1993; Bryant, 1956; Gorsuch, 1998; Henrichsen, 1989; 

Hino, 1988; Law, 1995). Yakudoku has been characterized as an 
impediment to earlier efforts to change EFL instruction (Henrichsen, 
1989, p. 104). In two yakudoku classrooms, Gorsuch (1998) observed 
strongly teacher-centered instruction focused largely on the translation 
of a difficult English text into Japanese. Both teachers in the study 
reported that they did not ask the students to produce their own original 
spoken or written English utterances or sentences, because it would be 
too "difficult" for students. Clearly, students' abilities to communicate 
in English could not be developed in such classrooms, in that one of the 
cornerstones of communicative activities is to create semi-realistic 
situations in which students can express intended meanings in the 
second language (Hatch, 1992; Richards & Rodgers, 1986; Terrell, 
Egasse, & Voge, 1982). 

There are historical reasons why yakudoku remains firmly in 
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place. In postwar Japan during the late 1940s and early 1950s, English 
language education in secondary schools was marked by a real shortage 
of English teachers who could speak English and who had sound 
pedagogical training (Henrichsen, 1989). As a result of post-war 
teacher education policies designed to quickly increase the number of 
certified teachers in all fields, large numbers of college graduates who 
were not proficient in spoken English were made English teachers at 
secondary schools as a "stop gap measure" (p. 163). Such teachers 
likely used yakudoku , because this is what they knew, and did not have 
to speak English in order to teach it, a trend which continues today 
(Kawakami, 1993; Pomatti, 1996; Wakabayashi, 1987). 

University entrance exams in Japan are high stakes, and affect the 
lives of Japanese high school students in many school settings. Many 
observers have noted strong effects of university entrance exams on 
classroom instruction in Japan (Eckstein Sc Noah, 1989; National 
Institute for Educational Research, 1991; Rohlen, 1983), including 
English language instruction (Brown & Yamashita, 1995a, 1995b; 
Gorsuch, 1998; Hildebrandt & Giles, 1983; Kawakami, 1993; Kodaira, 
1996; Koike & Tanaka, 1995; Law, 1994, 1995; Miller, 1998; Yukawa, 
1994) and on teachers' attitudes towards communicative activities 
(Gorsuch, 1999a). Reportedly, Japanese high school English teachers 
feel they are expected to prepare students for university entrance exams 
by having students translate English passages into Japanese, taking 
vocabulary quizzes, and focusing their instmction on developing 
students' linguistic knowledge at the expense of linguistic skills (Law, 
1995; Miller, 1998). Many students at academic high schools seem to 
believe that the purpose of high school English education is university 
exam preparation (Kodaira, 1996; McConnell, 1995; Pomatti, 1996). 
Students may influence teachers' instruction through their expectations 
that teachers are supposed to prepare them for the exams, a 
phenomenon noted in Japan (Gorsuch, 1999a; Hildebrandt 8c Giles, 
1983), and in other contexts in which high stakes tests are in place 
(MacDonald & Rogan, 1990; Madaus, 1988; Morris, 1985). 

Inadequate pre-service teacher education programs are a third 
impediment to teachers' acceptance of activities designed to develop 
students' communicative skills. Current EFL pre-service teacher 
education programs lack vision and depth of instruction in teaching 
methodology, and do not provide sufficient teaching practica 
experiences (Kawakami, 1993; Kizuka, 1997). Many would-be teachers 
get teaching certificates from universities that do not have an education 
faculty. Such programs may have little actual interest in teacher 
preparation (Kizuka, 1997; Kobayashi, 1993). In these programs for 
EFL teachers at "course approved" universities, would-be teachers need 
only take a minimum numbers of courses related to English, such as 
English literature or linguistics. They do not get enough courses which 
bridge "English language theory and practice" (Kizuka, 1997; National 
Institute of Educational Research, 1989). The result is a pre-service 
teacher education system that is inadequate to the task of supporting the 
development of fundamental changes in instruction implied by policies 
presented in The Course of Study and the presence of ALTs in high 
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schools. 

Inadequate in-service teacher education programs are a fourth 
impediment. On the face of it, it does not seem likely that Japanese in- 
service programs can produce teachers who have the tools to analyze 
and change their own teaching, as proposed by Combs (1989), Lortie 
(1975), and Kami (1996). Government mandated in-service teacher 
education in Japan consists of first year induction for new teachers, and 
very limited in-service courses for experienced teachers. Responsibility 
for the planning and execution of these programs along Ministry of 
Education guidelines is left in the hands of prefectural and municipal 
Boards of Education (Kobayashi, 1993). This has two implications. 
First, in- service teacher education varies widely in frequency and 
content from prefecture to prefecture. And second, first year induction 
and in-service programs are generally provided for public high school 
teachers, but not for private high school teachers. 

"Instructional technique" training for new high school English 
teachers in Kyoto consists of thirty days of "TEFL training" (Gillis- 
Furutaka, 1994, p. 34). In Fukui Prefecture, new English teachers at 
public schools have their teaching observed once by a "High School 
English Teacher's Consultant," who gives the new teacher "feedback 
and guidance." In addition, new teachers must undergo a two day 
seminar in which teachers "learn about game and activity design, 
motivational strategies, and teaching communicatively" (male Japanese 
prefectural English faculty in-service program coordinator, personal 
communication, December 4, 1997). 

Public high school English teachers are also required to undergo 
limited in-service training at later points in their careers. In- service 
programs can potentially promote the use of communicative activities 
in Japanese classrooms among senior teachers who may not have had 
the opportunity to receive training otherwise, and who are "farther 
away" from their university pre-sendee training than junior teachers. 
Indeed, Cohen and Spillane (1992) note that teachers' length of career 
can influence their attitudes towards instruction. In-service training, if 
effective, may change senior teachers' attitudes. 

Unfortunately, at least one observer, a high school EFL teacher 
herself, questioned the quality of board of education sponsored in- 
service education programs, and noted that such programs are offered 
only for short periods of time (Okada, 1997). Data provided by teaching 
consultants in Fukui, Nagano, Shizuoka, and Yamaguchi prefectures 
suggested programs that run from one to three days. The brevity of in- 
service training for Japanese teachers runs counter to the suggestions of 
Cohen and Spillane (1992) and MacDonald and Rogan (1990), who 
stated that effective in-service teacher education should be extended for 
long periods of time, and conducted while teachers continue their usual 
teaching schedule. 

Finally, due to budget constraints, some prefectures may not offer 
any specialized EFL in-service teacher education, as in the case of 
Toyama Prefecture, which discontinued their "English Teacher's 
Workshop" in 1997 (male Japanese prefectural English faculty in- 
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service program coordinator, personal communication, February 25, 
1998). It is apparent that specialized in-service teacher education for 
EFL teachers is not uniform at the national level. Data from this study 
may indicate whether teachers' length of career has an effect on their 
approval of communicative, or other activities, and whether teachers at 
different stages in their career report that participation in in-service 
programs influences their instruction. 

Diversity in Japanese High School Education 

The Japanese high school education system is surprisingly diverse, 
and The Course of Study, a broad national policy, and the JET program, 
a national level program, are being applied to it. In the research project 
used to generate the data for this article, teachers at both public and 
private academic and public vocational and night high schools were 
surveyed, in order for the data to be generalizable to the population of 
high school English teachers in Japan. Combined teachers' lists for the 
nine prefectures revealed that Japanese English teachers at public 
vocational schools constituted a sizable minority, 783 (12.7%) oflall 
6,167 teachers in the nine prefectures. Private high school English 
teachers accounted for 21.8% (l,345)(Gorsuch, 1999a). 

From the prefectural teachers' lists, it is apparent these high 
schools are located in urban areas, and are university-preparation 
oriented. There is essentially no literature extant focusing on EFL 
instruction in private academic high schools as specific contexts. There 
is more literature extant on public vocational and night high schools, 
although still virtually nothing on EFL programs and teachers 
specifically. Unfortunately, what there is describes a system of schools 
which currently have no clear purpose, and where the students have 
been labeled "low ability." While vocational education at the upper 
secondary level has been historically intended to fill the labor needs of 
commerce and industry, vocational and night high schools later became 
the territory of students who could not successfully compete for 
admission into colleges or universities (Cantor, 1985; James & 
Benjamin, 1988). Of direct relevance to high school teachers, Cantor 
stated "vocational courses find it difficult to recruit good, well qualified 
teachers" and "both teachers and students suffer from low morale" (p. 
71). 

James and Benjamin (1988) painted an equally stark picture, 
suggesting that the Ministry of Education creates guidelines {The 
Course of Study) that keep high school curricula "hard" and fast paced. 
The guidelines thus act as a screening mechanism to place high school 
age students in secondary schools appropriate to their academic 
abilities, as defined by their ability to score well on examinations. The 
effect of applying a difficult, unitary set of guidelines on a whole 
population of students with varying abilities in test taking is that high 
schools in which "low ability" students are concentrated "are given 
little leeway to address the needs of these students" (39). This may also 
be true for EFL teachers in vocational high school settings. The data 
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presented in this article may indicate whether such teachers constitute a 
unique group which responds to the needs of a specific group of 
students. The data may also indicate whether The Course of Study is 
really applicable to students in vocational and night high schools. 

Assistant Language Teachers: The JET Program 

The overt purpose of the JET program is to have the assistant 
language teachers (ALTs) and Japanese teachers of English (JTEs) 
interact in English and raise JTEs' awareness of English as a 
communicative medium (Wada & Cominos, 1994b: 1). As such, the 
JET program offers a powerful potential for instructional change 
among Japanese teachers of English. Yukawa (1992, 1994) 
documented changes in the teaching of a male JTE at a high school as a 
result of team teaching with an ALT. Generally, the JTE stopped using 
the traditional yakudoku translation method and began using 
communicative methods in class. When the JTE and ALT's teaching 
relationship ended, however, Yukawa found that the JTE reverted back 
to teaching in traditional ways. It is possible that the JTE, without the 
support of the ALT, "disconfirmed" his previous decision to use an 
educational innovation, in this case, communicative activities (Markee, 
1997). Futher research on the persistence of the effects of ALTs on 
JTEs’ instruction seems in order. 

It should be noted that team teaching with ALTs is not universally 
available, or applied. ALTs in the JET program are sent only to schools 
which formally request them (male Ministry of Education JET 
functionary, personal communication, September 26, 1997). This 
means that teachers in some prefectures have more opportunities to 
teach with ALTs than in others. For example, heavily populated 
Kanagawa Prefecture has 62 English speaking ALTs in the JET 
program, while less populous Shizuoka Prefecture has 152 (Ministry of 
Education, 1 997). In addition, schools schedule ALTs for classes in 
quite different ways, with some schools sending ALTs to a new school 
every day ("one-shot visits"), to schools that have JTEs and ALTs 
maintain a regular thrice weekly team teaching schedule in one 
classroom. 

Purpose/Research Questions 

The Ministry of Education Course of Study has been applied at a 
national level to Japanese high school EFL teachers at different stages 
in their careers in very different types of schools, and with variable 
access to ALTs. It is important to document teachers' responses to the 
communicative ethos of The Course of Study in light of these three 
variables, and to learn more about their attitudes towards activities 
associated with other language learning approaches known to be in use 
in Japan. The research questions are: 

What teaching activities associated with communicative. 
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audiolingual, and yakudoku approaches to foreign language 
instruction will Japanese high school English teachers 
report as being appropriate or not appropriate for English I 
and II courses? Will teachers' responses differ according to 
teachers' length of career, type of school, or level of 
involvement with an ALT? 

In addition to documenting teachers' attitudes towards various 
language learning activities, it is necessary to document teachers' 
perceived circumstances. Elements of teachers' circumstances would 
include: teachers' perceptions of the strength of influence of university 
entrance exams, students' expectations, colleagues' expectations, pre- 
and in-service teacher education programs, etc. (For a full description 
of postulated influences in teachers' instruction see Cohen & Spillane, 
1992; and Gorsuch, 1999a). In order to compare these data effectively 
with the results of research question #1, teachers' responses will also be 
examined in the light of the three variables of teachers' length of career, 
type of school, and level of involvement with an ALT. 

What influences on instruction will Japanese high school 
English teachers report as being strong or weak? Will 
teachers' responses differ according to teachers' length of 
career, type of school, or level of involvement with an 
ALT? 

Method 

Participants 

The participants for this study were 876 Japanese high school 
English teachers at public academic, public vocational, and private 
academic high schools in nine randomly selected prefectures (Fukui, 
Kanagawa, Nagano, Saga, Shizuoka, Tokushima, Toyama, Yamagata, 
and Yamaguchi). Teachers' names were sampled using a systematic 
random sampling procedure from nine teachers' lists obtained from 
prefectural boards of education, and from high school teachers in the 
prefectures. The number of 876 represents a 85% return on the target 
sample size of 1,035. 340 of the respondents were public academic high 
school teachers, 277 were public vocational and night high school 
teachers, and 259 were private academic high school teachers. 

Materials 

The main data collection instrument providing data for this article 
was a Japanese-language questionnaire (for the English-language 
version see the Appendix). The questionnaire had four subsections. 
Subsection A was designed to capture teachers' attitudes towards 
classroom activities associated with communicative, audiolingual, and 
yakudoku approaches to foreign language instruction. All three 
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approaches are known to be in current use in Japanese high schools. 
Teachers were asked to respond to twelve activities in terms of their 
appropriateness for English 1 and II courses they were currently 
teaching by circling a score from 1 ("strongly disagree") to 5 ("strongly 
agree") under each questionnaire item. To develop the construct 
validity of the items in this section, eight EFL educator panelists (four 
of them Japanese, four of them native speakers of English) were asked 
to categorize a list of 30 activities into the three approaches. Only those 
items which the panelists were able to unanimously categorize were 
included in the questionnaire. 

Subsection B was designed to establish the grouping variables for 
the study: teachers' length of career, type of school, and level of 
involvement with ALTs. Teachers responded to the items by checking 
one category for each item that fit their situations. For length of career 
(Bl), the three categories were 0-8 years of experience, 9-16 years, and 
17+ years. For type of school (B2), the categories were public academic 
high school, public commercial or industrial high school, public night 
high school, and private academic high school. Teachers' responses to 
public commercial, industrial, and night high schools were combined 
and treated as one categoty (public vocational high schools). For level 
of involvement with ALTs (B3), the three categories were teaching 
English I or II with an ALT at least once a week, less than once a week, 
and not at all. These grouping variables and their categorical 
breakdowns were suggested by the literature (Cohen & Spillane, 1 992) 
and a pilot survey conducted by the author (Gorsuch, 1999a). 

Subsection C provided the researcher with additional information 
about the teachers, including their educational experiences. Subsection 
D was designed to capture teachers' perceptions of the strengths of 
various influences on their instruction in English I and II classes. On 
seventeen items, teachers were asked to rate their agreement that a 
given influence influenced their instruction on a scale from 1 to 5, with 
1 indicating "strong disagreement" (a weak influence) and 5 indicating 
"strong agreement" (a strong influence). The items were inspired by 
Cohen and Spillane's (1992) notion of "instructional guidance," a 
model designed to enumerate all possible influences acting on teachers' 
instruction. The items included in the main questionnaire were items 
that displayed an adequate degree of construct validity through the 
earlier pilot survey. 

The five page questionnaire was mailed out to teachers in the nine 
prefectures in three successive waves during spring and summer, 1998, 
about three weeks apart. Included in each of the first wave of 
questionnaire envelopes were the questionnaire, a postage paid 
addressed return envelope, and the gift of a pencil. Teachers were not 
asked to provide their names when returning the questionnaire. 
Teachers' responses to items were coded and the data were entered into 
a Macintosh PowerBook 5300cs computer on a statistical program, 
StatView 4.5 (1995). All analyses were conducted using StatView 4.5. 
Questionnaires with missing data were not included in subsequent 
analyses. 
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Analyses 

Descriptive statistics for all items in questionnaire subsections A 
(activities) and D (influences on instruction) ( k - 29) were calculated 
including means, standard deviations, skewness coefficients, 
minimum/maximum scores, and modes. Descriptive statistics for each 
item split by the three grouping variables (teachers' length of service, 
type of school, level of involvement with ALTs) were also calculated. 
Factoral ANOVAs were calculated for each of the 29 comparisons per 
grouping variable with statistical significance set at p < .0017 (.05 
divided by 29) to check for significant differences in mean scores on 
subsection A and D items based on teachers' group memberships. 
Cronbach's alpha was used to estimate the reliability (internal 
consistency) of subsection A and D items. 

Results 

Descriptive statistics for Subsection A are in Table 1 . They have 
been reported from highest mean to lowest. 



Table 1 

Descriptive Statistics for Activities Items 



(Item 


Approach/Skill 


Descriptiou 


Mean 


SD 


Skew 


A12 


Communicative 

Reading 


Students 
unscramble 
sentences to make a 
paragraph. 


3.893 


.759 


-1.15 


All 


Communicative 

Reading 


Students match 
pictures to a story, 


3.892 


.727 


-.97 


A5 


Audio Lingual 
Listening/Speaking 


Choral repetition of 
minimal pairs. 


3.773 


.844 


-.81 


A3 


Communicative 

Listening/Speaking 


Information gap. 


3.659 


.896 


-.59 


A6 


Audio Lingual 
Listening/Speaking 


Students l^ite 
memorized 
sentence patterns. 


3.619 


.802 


-.56 


A8 


Audio Lingual 
Listening/Speaking 


Students practice 
memorized dialogs 
in pairs. 


3.579 


.828 


-.56 


A10 


Yakudoku Reading 


Students 
unscramble an 
English sentence 
suggested by a 
Japanese translation 
of the sentence. 


3.543 


.823 


-.83 
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Al 


Yakudoku_Readmg 


Students translate 
English text into 
Japanese for 
homework. 


? 463 


.952 


-.59 


A9 


Communicative 

Listening/Speaking 


Opinion gap. 


3.376 


.939 


-.34 


A2 


Communicative 

Writing 


Students write 
predictions of the 
ending of a picture 
strip story. 


3.372 


.900 


-.49 


A7 


Communicative 

Writing 


Students write 
letters to each other. 


3.364 


.885 


-.37 


A4 


Yakudoku Reading 


Studentsrecite their 
Japanese 

translations in class. 


3.080 


1.065 


-.30 



Teachers gave centered responses on the data. The highest mean 
score (item A12) was 3.893 and the lowest was 3.080 (item A4). Such 
centered scores above a "3" indicate a very mild approval of all twelve 
activities presented to teachers. Teachers in general dwelled in the area 
between "don't know" (3) and "approve" (4), a conservative and 
cautious place in which to be. All of the items had a negative skew, 
which indicated that teachers' responses tended to be bunched up 
towards the upper end of the distribution created by their scores. This, 
taken with mode of 4 ("approve") on all items, suggests that as a group, 
teachers responded in quite similar ways on each item. 

Relative approval ratings between items associated with 
communicative, audiolingual, and yakudoku approaches were not 
entirely clear cut, although teachers were less approving of yakudoku 
activities than expected. However, when items were grouped by level 
of control of teachers over the language used by students, a more 
unambiguous pattern emerged. The yakudoku items (Al, A4, and A 10) 
aside, teachers approved of controlled activities more than they did 
activities involving student generation of extemporaneous (non- 
scripted) language. If items were ranked by mean score from 1 (highest 
mean score) to 1 2 (lowest mean score), the six "high teacher/language 
control" items all rank 6 or above (items All, A12, A3, A5, A6, and 
A8), indicating higher approval by teachers. The three "low 
teacher/language control" items (A2, A7, and A9-- all of them 
communicative items) were ranked at 9, 10, and 11, indicating lower 
approval by teachers. 

Descriptive statistics for Subsection D are in Table 2. These are 
ranked from highest mean score to lowest. 

Table 2 

Descriptive Statistics for Influences 
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Item 


Description 


Mean 


SD 


Skew 


Min/ 

Max 


Mode 


D16 


Students' English speaking 
abilities. 


4.318 


.652 


-1.03 


1/5 


D 


D12 


Number of students in class. 


4.026 


.800 


-.86 


1/5 


m 


D2 




3.905 


.987 


-.94 


1/5 


ma 


D15 


Students' expectations. 


3.855 


.770 


-.90 


1/5 


ma 


D3 


Textbook. 


3.701 


.839 


-.80 


1/5 


D| 


~ i 

D17 


Teacher's English speaking 
ability. 


3.620 


.846 


-.57 


1/4 


D 


D6 


Teacher's English learning 
experiences. 


3.558 


.986 


-.78 


1/5 


D 


D7 


Colleagues. 


3.094 


.925 


-.30 


1/5 


3 


Dll 


Locally written syllabus. 


2.986 


.907 


-.19 


1/5 


3 


D1 


Monbusho Course of Study. 






-.06 


1/5 


3 


D14 


Parents' expectations. 


2.634 


1.00 


.18 


1/5 


2 


D5 


In-service teacher education. 


2.462 


1.19 


-.51 


0/5 


3 


S3 


Pre-service teacher education. 


2.379 


.956 


.29 


1/5 


2 


D13 


Assistant language teacher. 


1.879 


1.88 


.20 


0/5 


0 


D8 


Principal. 


1.782 


.840 


1.04 


1/5 


1 


D9 


Teacher development courses 
taken privately. 


1.401 


1.72 


.61 


0/5 


0 


DIO 


Academic organizations. 


.587 


L27 


2.60 


0/5 


0 



Teachers' responses were more varied and less centered for 
subsection D items than on subsection A items. The highest mean score 
was M = 4.318 (students' abilities in English) and lowest was M= .587 
(membership in an academic organization). For whatever reason, 
teachers saw no reason to restrict their responses to 3 and 4 on the one 
to five point Lickert scale as they largely had on subsection A items. 
Negatively skewed items indicated that teachers' responses tended to be 
concentrated around the upper end of the distribution created by 
teachers' scores, while positively skewed items indicated that teachers' 
responses tended to be concentrated around the lower end of the 
distribution. 

The highest mean score items were D16 ( M - 4.3 1 8, mode = 4) 
(students' abilities in English) and D12 (M = 4.026, mode = 4) (class 
size). Both indicated strongly that teachers felt these influences in their 
instruction. Both items represent very "local" influences, which would 
act directly upon the teachers inside their classrooms. The third, fourth, 
and fifth highest ranked mean scores belonged to items D2 (M= 3.905, 
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mode = 4) (university entrance exams), D15 {M- 3.855, mode = 4) 
(students' expectations), D3 (A/ = 3.701 , mode = 4) (textbook), all of 
which indicated still fairly strong perceptions overall that these 
influenced teachers' instruction. The sixth and seventh highest mean 
score items D17 (M= 3.620, mode = 4) (teachers' English speaking 
ability) and D6 (M= 3.558, mode = 4) (teachers' experiences learning 
English as students) indicated moderate agreement that these influence 
teachers' instruction. 

Between the sixth and seventh highest ranked mean score items 
and the eighth, ninth and tenth highest mean scores is a rather large 
break of nearly half a point, down to items D7 ( M - 3.094) 
(colleagues). Dll (M= 2.986) (locally written English I and II 
syllabuses), and D1 (A/ = 2.961) (Ministry of Education Course of 
Study). These three items were very centered (mode = 3), indicating 
neither agreement nor disagreement that these influence teachers' 
instruction. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth highest mean score items 
were also in a league of their own, numerically. Items D14 (M = 2.634, 
mode = 2) (expectations of students' parents), D5 ( M = 2.462, mode = 
3) (in-service teacher education), and D4 (M = 2.379, mode = 2) (pre- 
service teaching license program) all represented rather "distant" 
influences, distant either through time or proximity. Teachers' 
responses indicated mild disagreement with the notion that these 
influence instruction. 

The lowest four mean score items indicated stronger levels of 
disagreement that the notions expressed in them influence teachers' 
instruction. These were D13 (M= 1.879, mode = 0) (ALTs), D8 (M= 
.1.782, mode = 1) (the principal), D9 (M= 1.401, mode = 0) (teaching 
courses taken privately), and D10 (M= .587, mode = 0) (membership 
in an academic organization). 

On the teacher's length of career grouping variable, six mean 
scores on Subsection A (activities) and D (influences) items were 
significantly different by group alp < .0017. See Table 3. 
br> 



Table 3 

Significantly Different Mean Scores by Teacher's Length of 

Career 



Item 


Item Description 


Significantly 
Different Cells 


F- 

Valiie 


A1 


Yakudoku reading activity 


1 (A-/=3.3 1 2) vs. 3 
3.596) 


6.43 


A3 


Communicative information 
gap activity 


1 (M= 3.821) vs. 3 
3.524) 


7.90 


D6 


Influence of English learning 
experiences on instruction 


1 (M=3.696) vs. 3 
(yW=3.431) 


5.319 


D7 


Influence of colleagues on 


1 (M-3.263) vs. 3 
/ 1 * <■* 


5.85 
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instruction 








Influence of privately taken 


1 (A/=1.058) vs. 2 
(A/=1.619) 




D9 


teacher development courses 
on instruction 


7.397 




Influence of students' 


1 (M= 3.962) vs. 3 
(A/=3.751) 




D15 


expectations 
on instruction 


5.633 



There were some significant differences between teachers on the 
basis of their length of teaching career. The most senior group of 
teachers with 1 7+ years of experience were more likely than the most 
junior teachers (0-8 years) to approve of a traditional yakudoku reading 
activity (Al). The same senior teachers were less likely to approve of a 
communicative information gap activity than the most junior teachers 
(A3). In terms of instructional influences, the junior teachers reported 
being more strongly influenced by their own language learning 
experiences, colleagues, and the expectations of students than the 
senior teachers did (D6, D7, D15). Finally, the middle group of 
teachers with 9-16 years of experience reported being more strongly 
influenced by teacher development courses they took privately than the 
junior group of teachers (D9). 

On the type of school grouping variable, eleven mean scores on 
Subsection A (activities) and D (influences) items were significantly 
different by group at p < .0017. See Table 4. 

Table 4 

Significantly Different Mean Scores by Type of School 



Item 


Item Description 


Significantly 
Different Cells 


F- 

Value 


Al 


Yakudoku reading activity 


2 (M-3.3) VS. 3 
(A/=3.564) 


6.216 


A3 


Communicative information gap 
activity 


1 (Af=3.762) vs. 3 
(A^-3.471) 


8.479 


A4 


Yakudoku reading activity 


1 (A/= 3.009) vs. 3 
(M= 3.367) 

2 (A/=2.899) vs. 3 
(M=3367) 


14.595 


D2 


Influence of entrance exams 
on instruction 


1 (/V/=4.162) vs. 2 
(M=3.451) 

2 (M==3.451) vs. 3 
(A*=4.054) 


48.427 


D5 


Influence of in-service EFL 
teacher education on instruction 


1 (M=2.724) vs. 3 
(M=1.977) 

2 (A/=2.596) vs. 3 

f i /_ i 


33.711 
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D7 


Influence of colleagues on 
instruction 


1 (A/=3.209) vs. 3 
2.965) 


5.258 


D8 


Influence of school principal 
on instruction 


1 (A7= 1.674) vs. 3 
(M=2.058) 

2 (A/=1.657) vs. 3 
(M= 2.058) 


20.631 


Dll 


Influence of locally written 
syllabus on instmction 


1 (M=3.079) vs. 2 
(M=2.827) 


6.530 


D12 


Influence of class size on 
instruction 


2(M=4.123) vs. 3 
(A/=3.869) 


7.599 


D13 


Influence of assistant language 

teacher 

on instruction 


1 (A/=2.168) vs. 3 (M= 
985) 

2 (M- 2.361) vs. 3 
(M=985) 


47.167 


D14 


Influence of students' parents' 
expectations on instruction 


1 (M= 2.656) vs. 2 
(M=2.397) 

2 (M=2.397) vs. 3 
(M=2.857) 


14.641 



Both public vocational high school English teachers and private 
academic high school English teachers emerged as singular groups, 
implying that teachers in these groups have quite different priorities. In 
terms of influences on instruction, public vocational high school 
teachers indicated that they were less influenced by university entrance 
exams than both public academic and private academic high school 
teachers (D2). Public vocational teachers also reported less influence 
from their English I and II syllabuses than public academic high school 
teachers (Dll). Finally, public vocational teachers reported being less 
influenced by students' parents' expectations than private academic high 
school teachers (D12). 

The differences that set private academic high school English 
teachers apart from teachers in the public sector were more numerous, 
and point to Japanese private academic high schools as being unique 
environments. In terms of activities, private academic teachers were 
more approving of traditional yakudoku reading activities than public 
vocational high school teachers (Al) and public academic and 
vocational teachers combined (A4). However, private academic high 
school teachers were less approving of a communicative information 
gap activity than public academic high school teachers were (A3). 
Perhaps related to private academic high school teachers' attitudes 
towards activities is the fact that such teachers reported being less 
influenced by prefectural in-service teacher education programs than 
both public academic and vocational high school English teachers (D5). 
This may imply that such public funded in-service programs are simply 
not available to private high school teachers. If that is the case, then 
private high school teachers may have fewer opportunities for 
professional development, and do not learn about activities such as the 
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communicative information gap activity. 

In terms of the influence of human agents on instruction, private 
academic high school teachers reported being less influenced by their 
colleagues than public academic high school teachers (D7). However, 
private academic high school teachers reported being more influenced 
by their school principals than teachers at either public academic or 
vocational schools (D8). Finally, private academic high school English 
teachers repotted being much less influenced by ALTs in English I and 
II courses than either public academic or vocational teachers (D13). 
This can mean two things: First, private high schools may not have 
ALTs, and second, private high schools may not use ALTs to team 
teach in their mainstream English I and II courses and are instead 
assigned to "oral communication" classes which are less widely offered 
(the latter has been strongly suggested in Gorsuch, 1999a). 

On the level of involvement with an ALT grouping variable, only 
two mean scores on Subsection A (activities) and D (influences) items 
were significantly different by group at p < .0017. See Table 5. 

Table 5 

Significantly Different Mean Values by Level of 
Involvement with an ALT 



Item 


Item Description 


Significantly 
Different Cells 


F- 

Value 


A3 


Communicative information gap 
activity 


1 3.876) vs. 3 
(M= 3.518) 

2 (A/=3.879) vs. 3 
(M=3.518) 


17.440 


D13 


Influence of assistant language 
teacher on instruction 


1 (Af=3.601) vs. 3 (M 
=.856) 

2 (Af=3.327) vs. 3 
(M=. 856) 


380.547 



Teachers teaching with ALTs more than once a week, or less than 
once a week approved of the communicative information gap activity 
more than teachers with no ALT contact (A3). And, not surprisingly, 
teachers teaching with ALTs more, or less, than once a week reported 
being much more influenced by ALTs than teachers with no ALT 
contact (D13). 

Cronbach's alpha internal consistency coefficient for subsection A 
and D items was only .6878, which was only moderate. Subsection A 
and D items purportedly measure several different constructs, which 
will depress internal consistency estimates. In addition, teachers' 
responses to subsection A items (activities) were very centered (values 
all around "3"). Such homogeneous values will probably depress 
internal consistency estimates. In addition to the constructs the 
researcher intended to measure, there was some measurement error, as 
indicated by the moderate reliability coefficient. 
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Discussion 

What activities do teachers approve of ? The results indicated that 
teachers have generally positive attitudes towards communicative 
language teaching (CLT) activities. However, teachers seemed to prefer 
the more highly controlled, passive skill, CLT activities over CLT 
activities that called for students to engage in extemporaneous (non- 
scrip ted, non-memorized) speech and writing. Teachers' greater 
preferences for controlled CLT activities were matched by strong 
preferences for the audiolingual activities, which involved the students' 
use of memorized speech in pattern practice drills or dialogs. Thus, the 
teachers seemed to indicate that CLT activities were alright, as long as 
the teachers could control students' language while using them. The 
teachers seemed to be responding in a cautious, although positive, way 
towards communicative activities. 

Gorsuch (1998) described the two high school English teachers 
she observed as being overwhelmingly concerned with student 
accuracy. There may be perfectly justifiable reasons for teachers' desire 
for control. Japanese classes typically have at least 40 students in them 
(Gorsuch, 1998; Kawakami, 1993). With such a large class, it would be 
easy to "lose control" of students during a communicative speaking 
activity. In addition, teachers night feel hard pressed to effectively 
monitor 20 or more pairs of talking students. Yet The Course of Study 
specifically mentions helping students develop a positive attitude 
towards communication. If students are to do so, they have to be 
allowed and encouraged to communicate in class. The reasoning behind 
this is, how can students develop a positive attitude towards 
communication if they do not actually experience communication? In 
the end, teachers may have to learn to give up a measure of control over 
students' use of English, and demand smaller classes. 

The communicative information gap activity A3 seemed to be a 
kind of litmus test for approval or non-approval of CLT activities based 
on group membership. Teachers who approved of A3 more highly were 
younger teachers, teachers at public academic high schools, and 
teachers who had at least some contact with ALTs. Teachers who did 
not approve of A3 as much were older teachers, teachers at private 
academic high schools, and teachers with no contact with ALTs. 
Concerning teachers' length of career, more senior teachers may not 
approve of A3 because they have been out of pre-service teacher 
education programs longer than junior teachers. This, coupled with 
what seems to be a real lack of in- service teacher education programs, 
and a lack of interest on the part of teachers in taking professional 
development courses privately or belonging to academic organizations 
(Table 2) may imply that senior teachers have not had sufficient 
training to feel comfortable trying out an activity like A3 for 
themselves. 

Most interesting, though, was the greater approval of A3 by 
teachers teaching at least once a week or less than once a week with 
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ALTs than teachers not teaching with an ALT at all. Perhaps teachers 
who have regular contact with ALTs fmd it easier to model CLT pair 
work activities for students. It could also be that when an ALT is in the 
classroom, students expect to do something different than highly 
controlled language practice. There may also be a link with teachers' 
self-perception of English speaking skill— in a separate analysis of 
teachers' self ratings of English speaking skill, it was found that 
teachers teaching with ALTs at least once a week rated their English 
speaking skills significantly higher than teachers who had less or no 
contact with ALTs (Gorsuch, 1 999a). Whether a causal factor or not, 
presence of an ALT is linked with greater approval of A3 and higher 
self reports of teacher English speaking ability. 

There was one difference on teachers' approval of yakudoku item 
A4 due to group membership. Teachers at public academic and 
vocational high schools were less likely to approve of having students 
recite their Japanese translations in class than private academic high 
school teachers. One possible reason is that private academic high 
school teachers seem to be largely excluded from in-service teacher 
education offered by prefectural or municipal boards of education, 
where they may receive training in other methodologies. 

Teachers' responses to all of the activity items in the questionnaire 
were centered around "3" (Table 1). When "significant" differences in 
level of approval or disapproval are discussed above, such differences 
were very subtle, sometimes representing half a point or less of 
difference on a five point scale. This was a disappointing result, yet not 
altogether unexpected, given the general conservatism of educators in 
Japan. The Course of Study is asking teachers to do something quite 
new-develop students' communicative abilities-and teachers are 
responding cautiously, and obviously only within the bounds of their 
understanding of what both spoken and written communicative 
activities entail. 

What influences teachers? Teachers responded to items in 
subsection D in nor.-centered fashion. Perhaps they felt less cautious 
and constrained when asked to respond to "safer," less ideologically 
laden, items. Unfortunately, teachers' responses indicated that there 
were powerful impediments working against their acceptance of CLT 
activities, such as the strong influences of university entrance exams 
and students' expectations, and the surprisingly weak influences of pre- 
and in-service teacher education programs, and privately undertaken 
courses. 

With the exception of the entrance exams item (D2), teachers 
generally agreed that students' English abilities (D16), class size (D12), 
students' expectations (D15), the textbook (D3), teachers' English 
speaking abilities (D17), and teachers' English learning experiences 
(D6) exerted powerful influence on their instruction. Some of these 
may prevent teachers from teaching communicatively. It is not 
surprising that teachers consider their students' abilities to be a crucial 
factor in planning instruction. No teacher wants to go into a classroom 
with a lesson plan that is too easy or too difficult for the suidents. 
Activities of the first type will bore them, and the second type will 
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stymie and then bore them. Either case implies teachers' loss of control 
over the class, something Japanese teachers have indicated through 
their activity preferences as undesirable to them. Unfortunately, 
Japanese teachers seem to consider communicative activities to be 
"difficult," even for students in top ranked high schools (Gorsuch, 

1998). If other teachers with less able students share this perception, 
then teachers will likely not use communicative activities, regardless of 
their cautious approval suggested in this study. 

As noted above, class sizes are large (40+). Teachers are likely 
concerned whether they will be able to control such a large group of 
students. This perception, coupled the high influence rating teachers 
gave to the student expectations item (Table 2), gives the feeling that 
teachers may be very sensitive to losing control of the students by going 
against students' expectations. Recall the observations of scholars cited 
earlier that the majority of students expected their English class work to 
prepare them for entrance exams. In such a climate, teachers are 
unlikely to feel they can comfortably use communicative activities in 
class. 

In terms of teachers' ratings of the influence of textbooks, current 
Ministry of Education approved English I and II textbooks largely focus 
on developing students' intensive reading skills for entrance exam 
preparation, and do not provide aid to teachers in developing 
communicative activities (Gorsuch, 1999b). This does not bode well 
for communicative activities, in that appropriate textbooks are 
necessary to successful implementation of educational innovations 
(MacDonald & Rogan, 1990). 

There really is no escape from the influence of university entrance 
exams, apparently. Not only did teachers give exams a high rating, 
exams make their influence known through students' expectations, and 
through textbooks. There was one difference on the grouping variable 
B2 (type of school) on the university entrance exam items, however. 
Public vocational high school teachers were less likely to report that 
university entrance exams influenced their instruction than teachers at 
public and private academic high schools. Vocational public high 
schools may be the perfect venue in which to introduce programs with 
genuinely communicative aims. Because teachers (and, possibly the 
students) in these schools feel less influenced by the need to prepare 
their students for university entrance exams, teachers could, with 
concerted help, develop English courses making use of suitable 
communicative activities. If well designed, such activities can be 
motivating to students who traditionally have little desire to learn 
English, especially in the traditional exam preparation oriented way 
(yakudoku). Rather than being seen as the sad realm of students who 
cannot compete academically in the prevailing educational culture, the 
public vocational high school sector could be an important venue for 
meaningful instructional change that can later be adapted to the public 
and private academic high schools. This view of public vocational high 
schools is in accord with recent efforts to revitalize vocational high 
school education in Japan ("Vocational school curriculum urged to 
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include scuba diving," 1998). 

Teachers reported "colleagues," "locally written syllabuses," and 
The Course of Study as having a neutral influence on their instruction 
(Table 3). However, the youngest group of teachers (0-8 years of 
experience) reported colleagues as being more influential than middle 
(9-16 years) and senior teachers ( 1 7 years years) did. Given junior 
teachers' newness to teaching in specific contexts, it is not surprising 
that they need the help of more senior teachers to show them the ropes. 
Whether this help centers on actual teaching in English classrooms is 
not known. 

Providing yet another argument for the adoption of alternative 
language programs in public vocational high school, teachers at those 
schools reported that locally written syllabuses influenced their 
instruction less than teachers in academic high school contexts did. 

With students who cannot compete to enter universities, vocational 
schools are left behind in terms of their locally written syllabuses, 
which are local tokens of The Course of Study. A syllabus may be 
written, but teachers will not, or cannot follow them, perhaps due to 
students' low academic interests and abilities. 

One of the most distressing findings of this study was the low 
influence status accorded by all teachers to pre-service, in-service, and 
privately undertaken teacher education courses (Table 2). Either in- 
service or private courses are not available to teachers, or teachers do 
not avail themselves of them. Pre-service courses may simply not be 
attuned to current and future teachers' needs. These circumstances are a 
negative indictment of foreign language education in Japan. Without 
adequate pre-service and continuing teacher education, teachers cannot 
learn about the theoretical bases of different language learning 
approaches, nor get guided experiences in using them. In this non- 
teacher-development climate, it is difficult to see how teachers can 
realistically try communicative activities. However, there was a ray of 
hope in that teachers with 9-16 years of teaching experience were more 
likely to report that privately undertaken teacher education courses 
were influential than the youngest teachers (Table 3). It may be that 
these middle-aged teachers represent a group of potential users of 
communicative activities in that they may have confidence in their 
teaching seasoned by experience, yet feel they want further knowledge 
and variation in their working lives. The Ministry of Education and 
local boards of education may wish to develop more intensive and 
flexible in-service programs aimed specifically at this group of 
teachers. 

Conclusion 

It is clear that there is no one solution to enhancing teachers' 
approval of the communicative activities called for by The Course of 
Study and the continued presence of ALTs in Japanese high school EFL 
classrooms. This article has given empirical evidence suggesting that 
teachers mildly approve of communicative activities, yet the data also 
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suggested there are potent impediments working against teachers 
actually using such activities in their classrooms. This article has also 
shown how these impediments may work on teachers, from the 
teachers' point of view. 

It is a time of extraordinary change in Japanese high school EFL 
education. This article has provided an empirical snapshot of the 
perceptions of Japanese EFL high school teachers, and how these 
policy changes may potentially affect them. Needless to say, to track 
future change, further study aimed at gathering empirical data is needed 
from a variety of points of view. The author hopes that the Ministry of 
Education, and particularly high school teachers themselves, will 
undertake such research and take the results into account when 
planning future curriculum revisions, teacher education programs, or 
research projects. 
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Appendix 

Questionnaire (English Version) 

This questionnaire is designed for teachers who are currently teaching 
English I and/or English II. If you are not teaching these courses this 
year, please give this questionnaire to a colleague who is teaching 
English I and/or English II this year. Thank you! 

Please read the activity descriptions below and write a circle or check 
in the blank that best describes your level of agreement. Please consider 
each activity carefully, and let your response reflect your true 
impression about the appropriateness of the activities for your current 
English I or II classes. If you choose "5" for example, this means you 
would be strongly willing to use the activity in your class. If you choose 
"1", this means, you would not be at all willing to use the activity. 
Please choose only one response. 

Items are rated on a 5-point scale from Strongly Agree to Strongly 
Disagree with "Don’t Know" as the middle option. 

A-l . The teacher asks students to translate English phrases or sentences 
into Japanese as preparation for class. I think the above is an 
appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: SA A DK D 
SD 

A-2. The teacher has students look at a page that has a "picture strip 
story." Stuuents can uncover only one picture at a time. Before 
uncovering the next picture, the students predict, writing the prediction 
in English, what will happen in the next picture. Students can then look 
at the next picture to confirm or disconfirm their predictions. I think the 
above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 
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A-3. The teacher has the students work face to face in pairs. One 
student sees a page that has some missing information. The other 
student sees a different page that has that information. The first student 
must ask questions in English to the other student to find the missing 
information. I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English 
I or English II classes: 

A-4. The teacher asks students to translate English phrases or sentences 
into Japanese in preparation for class. Then in class, the teacher calls on 
individual students to read their Japanese translation of an English 
phrase or sentence, and the teacher corrects it if necessary and gives the 
whole class the correct translation with an explanation. I think the 
above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

A-5. The teacher has students chorally repeat word pairs such as 
sheep/ship and leave/live. I think the above is an appropriate activity 
for my English I or English II classes: 

A-6. The teacher has students memorize and practice a short English 
sentence pattern. The teacher then gives the students a one word 
English cue and has the students chorally say the sentence pattern using 
the new word. I think the above is an appropriate activity for my 
English I or English II classes: 

A-7. The teacher pairs off students. Then the teacher asks the students 
to write a letter in English to their partner. I think the above is an 
appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

A-8. The teacher has students memorize an English dialog and then has 
the students practice the dialog together with a partner. I think the 
above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

A-9. The teacher has pairs or small groups of students ask each other 
and then answer questions in English about their opinions. I think the 
above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

A- 10. Students read a sentence in Japanese, and then see an equivalent 
English sentence below where the words been scrambled up. The 
students must then rewrite the English sentence in the correct order 
suggested by the Japanese sentence. I think the above is an appropriate 
activity for my English I or English II classes: 

A-l 1. On one page students see a picture. Underneath the picture are 
several short English stories. Students have to choose which story they 
think best matches the picture. I think the above is an appropriate 
activity for my English I or English II classes: 

A-12. On a page, students see an English paragraph in which the 
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sentences have been scrambled. The teacher then asks the students to 
put the sentences into order so the paragraph makes sense. I think the 
above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

A-13. What activity do you feel is most effective for your students in 
your English I or II class? Please write a brief description here: 
(Optional) 



Please answer the following questions by writing a check next to the 
most correct answer. Choose only one response. 

B-l . How many years have you been teaching in high school? 0-8 

years 9-16 years 17+ years 

B-2. What kind of high school are you currently teaching in? 

public academic high school public commercial or industrial high 

school public night high school private academic school 

B-3. Are you currently teaching English I or English II with an ALT 

(Assistant Language Teacher)? Yes, at least once a week. 

Yes, but less than once a week. No, I do not teach English I or 

English II with an ALT 

Please read the sentences below and write a check in the blank that best 
describes your level of agreement. Choose only once response. 

C-l. My English speaking ability is good enough for me to use in class. 

C-2. As a student I studied English primarily through translating 
English stories, essays, or literary works into Japanese. 

C-3. 1 think the pace we have to teach English at my high school 

is:much too fast fast about right slow much too 

slow' 



C-4. The average size of my English I or English II classes is:over 
50 40-49 30-39 20-29 below 19 



Please read the sentences below concerning your current instruction in 
English I and II classes and write a check in the blank that best 
describes your level of agreement. Choose only one response. 

D-l. The Monbusho guidelines for English I and English II influences 
my classroom practice. 

D-2. College and university entrance exams influence my classroom 
practice. 
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D-3. The textbook my students are using influences my classroom 
practice. 

D-4. The teaching license program I completed at university influences 
my current classroom practice. 

D-5. In-service teacher education specifically designed for English 
teaching offered by my prefectural or municipal board of education 
influences my classroom practice. 

In-service teacher education for English teaching is not available from 
the Board of Education for me. 

D-6. The way I learned English as a student influences my current 
classroom practice. 

D-7. My English teaching colleagues influence my classroom practice. 

D -8. The principal at my school influences my classroom practice. 

D-9. Teaching courses I have taken privately influence my current 
classroom practice. 

I have not taken teaching courses privately. 

D-10. My membership in a private academic organization influences 
my classroom 

I am not a member of an academic organization. 

D-l 1. The English I and English II syllabus used at my school 
influences my classroom practice. 

D-l 2. The number of stuaents in my English I or II classes influences 
my classroom practice, (i.e., Would you teach differently if your classes 
had many students or few students?) 

D-l 3. The ALT I teach English I or II with influences my classroom 
practice. 

I do not currently teach English I or English II with an ALT. 

D-l 4. The expectations of my students’ parents influences my 
classroom practice. 

D-l 5. My students’ expectations about how to study English influences 
my classroom practice. 

D-l 6. My students’ abilities in English influences my classroom 
practice. 

D-l 7. My level of English speaking ability influences my classroom 
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D-18. What is one influence not listed above that you feel strongly 
influences your instruction of English I or English II? (Optional) 
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Constructing Outcomes in Teacher Education: 
Policy, Practice and Pitfalls 

Marilyn Cochran-Smith 
Boston College 

Abstract 



As we enter the twenty-first century, the outcomes, 
consequences, and results of teacher education have 
become critical topics in nearly all of the state and 
national policy debates about teacher preparation and 
licensure as well as in the development of many of the 
privately and publicly funded research agendas related to 
teacher and student learning. In this article, I argue that 
teacher education reform over the last fifty years has been 
driven by a series of questions about policy and practice. 
The question that is currently driving refonn and policy in 
teacher education is what 1 refer to as "the outcomes 
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question." l ms question astcs now we snouia 
conceptualize and define the outcomes of teacher 
education for teacher learning, professional practice, and 
student learning, as well as how, by whom, and for what 
purposes these outcomes should be documented, 
demonstrated, and/or measured. In this article, I suggest 
that the outcomes question in teacher education is being 
conceptualized and constructed in quite different ways 
depending on the policy, research, and practice contexts in 
which the question is posed as well as on the political and 
professional motives of the posers. The article begins with 
an overview of the policy context, including those reforms 
and initiatives that have most influenced how outcomes 
are currently being constructed, debated, and enacted in 
teacher education. Then I identify and analyze three major 
"takes" on the outcomes question in teacher education — 
outcomes as the long-term or general impacts of teacher 
education, outcomes as teacher candidates' scores on high 
stakes teacher tests, and outcomes as the professional 
performances of teacher candidates, particularly their 
demonstrated ability to influence student learning. For 
each of these approaches to outcomes, I examine 
underlying assumptions about teaching and schooling, the 
evidence and criteria used for evaluation, units of analysis, 
and consequences for the profession. I point out that how 
we construct outcomes in teacher education (including 
how we make the case that some outcomes matter more 
than others) legitimizes but also undermines particular 
points of view about the purposes of schooling, the nature 
of teaching and learning, and the role of teacher education 
in educational reform. In the second half of the article, I 
offer critique across the three constmctions of outcomes, 
exploring the possibilities as well as the pitfalls involved 
in the outcomes debate. In this section, I focus on the 
tensions between professional consensus and critique, 
problems with the inputs-outputs metaphor, the need to 
get social justice onto the outcomes agenda, problems 
with the characterization of teachers as either saviors or 
culprits, and the connection of outcomes to educational 
reform strategies that are either democratic or market- 
driven. 



In public opinion polls of what concerns Americans most, 
education has ranked higher than the economy, the environment, and 
even crime (Mosle, 1996). Since 1996, the New York Times alone has 
printed 1,220 articles about teacher quality and 920 articles about 
teacher testing. And, as the following excerpt from the first Bush-Gore 
presidential debate indicates, the quality of public schools and of the 
nation's teaching force has now reached center stage in national 
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politics (not to mention its continued central role in state and local 
politics): 

Mr. Lehrer (Debate Moderator): All right. So, having 
heard the two of you, voters have just heard the two of 
you, what's the difference? What's the choice between the 
two of you on education? 

Mr. Bush: Well the first — first is, the difference is, there is 
no new accountability measures in Vice President Gore's 
plan. He says he's for voluntary testing. You can 't have 
voluntary testing. You must have mandatory testing. You 
must say that if you receive money, you must show us 
whether or not children are learning to read and write and 
add and subtract. That's the difference. You may claim 
you’ve got mandatory testing, but you don't. Mr. Vice 
President. And that is a huge difference. Testing is the 
cornerstone of reform. . . 

Mr. Gore: Well first of all, I do have mandatory testing. I 
think the governor may not have heard what I said clearly. 
The voluntary national test is in addition to the mandatory 
testing that we will require of states — all schools, all 
school districts, students themselves and required teacher 
testing, which goes a step farther than Governor Bush has 
been willing to go (New York Times Archives, 2000). 



These comments from then presidential candidates George Bush and 
A1 Gore reflect the current national attention to teacher quality and its 
frequent identical twin, teacher testing. In the media, in public policy 
debates, and within the profession of teaching and teacher education 
itself, there is unprecedented emphasis on accountability, results, and 
outcomes, or at a fundamental level, what connection the public has a 
right to expect among teaching, schooling, and student learning. 

In this article, I consider these issues by focusing specifically on 
preservice teacher education. I argue that "the outcomes question in 
teacher education" (Cochran-Smith, 2000, a, b; in press) is currently 
driving the field and to a great extent, determining policy and practice. 

I begin this article by reviewing the policy context, including those 
reforms and initiatives that have most influenced how outcomes are 
being constructed, debated, and enacted in teacher education. Then I 
identify three major "takes" on teacher education outcomes — outcomes 
as the long-term or general impacts of teacher education, outcomes as 
teacher candidates' scores on high stakes teacher tests, and outcomes as 
the professional performances of teacher candidates, particularly their 
demonstrated ability to influence student learning. For each of these 
three constructions of outcomes, I consider underlying assumptions 
about teaching and learning, evidence and criteria used for evaluation. 
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units of analysis, and consequences for the profession. I conclude by 
considering in some detail the pitfalls and problems that are implicated 
in various constructions of teacher education outcomes. 

The Questions That Drive Reform in Teacher Education 

The recent history of teacher education — roughly the last half 
century — has been analyzed in terms of philosophical and 
epistemological positions, historical trends, and paradigms of inquiry 
(Borrowman, 1956; Floden & Buchman, 1990; Griffin, 1999; 
Klausmeier, 1990; Lucas, 1999; Shulman, 1986; Urban, 1990; Yarger 
& Smith, 1990; Zeichner, 1988). Another way to think about and trace 
teacher education reform, however, is in terms of the major questions 
that have driven the field and the varying and sometimes competing 
ways these questions are constructed, debated, and enacted in research, 
policy, and practice. 

Along these lines, a very loosely chronological (and necessarily 
simplified) list of the major questions that have driven teacher 
education reform over the last 50 years might go something like this: 
the attributes question, the effectiveness question, the knowledge 
question, and what I am proposing we now think of as "the outcomes 
question" in teacher education. Each of these questions both shaped 
and was shaped by the political climate, the degree and kind of public 
attention to K-12 schooling, the perceived supply and demand of 
teachers, federal and state policies and funding programs, perceptions 
of teacher education as a profession and an area of scholarship that 
ought to be located (or not) in colleges and universities, and emerging 
and competing paradigms and programs of research on teaching, 
teacher learning, and teaching/leaming/curriculum in the subject areas. 

The Attributes Question 

The attributes question, which was prominent from roughly the 
early 1950s through thel960s, asked, "What are the attributes and 
qualities of good teachers, prospective teachers, and teacher education 
programs?" Explored through studies of the personal characteristics of 
teachers and teacher educators, versions of this question emphasized 
both attributes related to personal integrity and human sensitivity (the 
"character" of the teacher or prospective teacher) as well as attributes 
of the liberally educated and/or academically able person (the "quality" 
of the teacher or prospective teacher). A different version of the 
attributes question was central to critiques of teacher education 
progr ams and faculty, especially the degree to which they provided (or, 
more often, failed to provide) intellectually rigorous, discipline-based 
training for new and experienced teachers worthy of a place in the 
university. This version of the attributes question animated program 
decisions and policy debates about the balance between professional 
versus arts and sciences courses for prospective teachers, the academic 
qualifications and scholarship (or lack thereof) of teacher education 
students and faculty, and the organizational structures of teacher 
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education programs. 

The Effectiveness Question 

The effectiveness question focused different issues: "What are 
the teaching strategies and processes used by effective teachers, and, 
what teacher education processes are most effective in ensuring that 
prospective teachers learn these strategies?" This question drove many 
of the developments and reforms in teacher education during the late 
1960s through the mid 1980s. Influenced by new studies of the 
"scientific basis of teaching" and by empirical evidence about effective 
teaching strategies, many teacher education programs developed 
systems for evaluating prospective teachers according to scientific 
objectives and stated perfonnance criteria (Gage, 1972). Checklists 
and other forms of assessment attempted to align classroom teachers' 
practices with the criteria used by fieldwork supervisors to evaluate the 
practice of teacher candidates and also with teacher education 
processes, programs, and language. Some of the other questions that 
shaped this period arose at least partly in response to perceived flaws 
in the effectiveness question (Shulman, 1 986). New questions rooted 
in anthropological and sociolinguistic theories about the meanings of 
classroom events for participants, for example, countered the 
effectiveness question and pointed to what was left out of discussions 
that focused on effective teacher behaviors (Erickson, 1986). 

The Knowledge Question 

Prompted by but also concurrent with public concern about the 
quality of teaching and teacher education, the knowledge question 
drove the field from the early 1980s through the late 1990s. This 
question became mantra throughout the field, "What should teachers 
know and be able to do?" and/or, its companion, "What should the 
knowledge base of teacher education be?" At the heart of the 
knowledge question was the desire to professionalize teaching and 
teacher education by building a common knowledge base for the 
profession. Building on early research about teachers' thinking and on 
emerging knowledge in the various subject matter disciplines related 
to children's learning, the knowledge question moved the field away 
from an emphasis on what effective teachers do to a focus on what 
they know and need to know, the knowledge sources they use, how 
they organize and evaluate knowledge (Barnes, 1989), and how they 
learn to construct new knowledge that is appropriate for differing local 
contexts (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1993), particularly for increasingly 
diverse learners (Banks, 1996) 

Versions of the knowledge question identified and made 
distinctions among formal and practical knowledge (Fenstermacher, 
1994), pedagogical content knowledge (L. Shulman, 1987), case 
knowledge (J. Shulman, 1992), craft knowledge (Grimmett & 
MacKinnon, 1992); knowledge in action (Schon, 1983), reflection on 
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knowledge (Schon, 1987; Zeichner & Liston, 1987), culturally relevant 
knowledge (Ladson Billings, 1995; Irvine, 1990), and local knowledge 
generated through teacher research (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1993) 
and/or action research (Noffke, 1997). Prompted in part by new 
programs of research and in part by changing accreditation standards, 
the knowledge question drove major policies and program revisions in 
teacher education intended to ensure that the burgeoning codified 
knowledge base was at the center of the curriculum (Reynolds, 1989; 
Murray, 1996). Some versions of the knowledge question concentrated 
on the contexts witlvn which prospective teachers could gain the 
knowledge and practices they need. This question prompted the 
development of new teacher education contexts, including school- 
university partnerships (Sirotnik & Goodlad, 1988; Jacobson, et. al, 

1998) , professional development schools (Holmes Group, 1996; 

Levine & Trachtman, 1997), and new forms of collaboration among 
beginning and experienced teachers, teacher educators, and arts and 
sciences faculty (Goodlad, 1994; Patterson, Michelli, & Pacheco, 

1999) . 

Questioning the Questions 

As we close the twentieth century and open the twenty-first, the 
major question that is driving the field is the outcomes question in 
teacher education, which I explore in the remainder of this article. 
Before turning to the outcomes question, however, several other 
comments are important. First it is important to point out that the 
questions I have sketched above are not simply research questions, 
although each of them has research aspects, and several have spawned 
major programs of empirical study. Each of them also has to do with 
policy and practice in teacher education and with the intersections as 
well as disconnects among the three. More important to note, however, 
is the fact that each of these animating questions is also in some 
fundamental way a question about the priorities and goals of the 
profession (and even of the nation). As James Hiebert (1999) points 
out in a thoughtful article about the relationships between mathematics 
research and National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) 
standards, the rightness or legitimacy of priorities and goals are 
questions of value and belief rather than questions of evidence that can 
suggest educational policies based on varying levels of confidence. 
Values questions, of course, cannot be settled empirically. It is 
important to acknowledge, however, that in some cases, policies and 
practices are driven more by values than by empirical evidence, and, as 
I indicate throughout this article, all policies and programs of research 
are ideological in a certain sense. 

Second, I want to make it clear that the short list I have offered 
here does not presume to include the only questions that have driven 
the field of teacher education nor even necessarily what some people 
would consider to be the most important questions. There has not been 
complete consensus in teacher education at any poii over the last half 
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century — nor is there now — about which questions are the right ones 
to ask. There have always been — and hopefully will continue to be — 
competing questions as well as questions that critique, play off of, and 
take on the major animating issues. Thus my short list knowingly 
leaves out a host of important issues and critical questions that have 
been explored energetically by practitioners, policy makers, and 
researchers in teacher education. 

Finally it is important to note that none of the questions I have 
loosely associated with particular time periods was settled during that 
time period or disappeared from consideration after that time. Rather 
many of the questions that drive the field during particular eras are 
periodically recycled, reemphasized, and rethreaded into new and 
current intersections of research, practice, and policy in ways that may 
or may not appear to be different from their previous iterations. For 
example, some of the questions about intellectual rigor in teacher 
education programs and the questionable scholarship of teacher 
education faculty that were prominent in the late 1950s and early 
1960s reemerged in the 1980s (Earley, 2000). Even though the "new" 
critiques apparently had little to offer that was different from the old 
(Zeichner, 1988), they were nonetheless different in that they emerged 
in the context of a different social and political climate. Similarly, as I 
suggest below, some of the underlying assumptions of 1970s and 80s 
questions about the relationships of teaching and learning processes 
and products (Dunkin & Biddle, 1974) are being recycled into some 
current versions of the outcomes question in teacher education, and of 
course some outcomes questions were also explored in the early and 
mid 1980s. Old questions, however, are never just "same ole" old 
questions. They are instead "new" old questions because they have a 
different import and a different set of implications when they are 
woven into the tapestry of a changed and changing political, social, 
and economic time. 

The Outcomes Question 

As we enter the twenty-first century, the outcomes, 
consequences, and results of teacher education have become critical 
topics in nearly all of the state and national policy debates about 
teacher preparation and licensure as well as in the development of 
many of the privately and publicly funded research agendas related to 
teacher and student learning. If the major question that drove the field 
during the last fifteen years was, "What should teachers and teacher 
candidates know and be able to do?" then the driving question for the 
last three or four has been, "Howwill we know when (and if) teachers 
and teacher candidates know and can do what they ought to know and 
be able to do?" In the remainder of this article, I elaborate and analyze 
how policy makers, practitioners, and researchers are constructing the 
outcomes question in teacher education, examining what I argue are its 
three major forms. First, however, I briefly consider the larger policy 
and professional contexts out of which the outcomes question in 
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teacher education emerged and continues to evolve. 

Policy and Professional Contexts 

Of the Outcomes Debate in Teacher Education 

The context of reform in teacher education has been analyzed 
and described at great length from policy (Darling-Hammond, Wise & 
Klein, 1999; Kaplan & Edelfelt, 1996), curricular (Darling-Hammond 
& Sykes, 1999; Griffin, 1999), organizational (Jacobson, Emihcvich, 
Helfrich, Petrie, & Stevenson, 1998; Patterson, Michelli, & Pacheco, 
1999), and political (Gallagher & Bailey, 2000; Hudson & Lambert, 
1997) perspectives. In the section that follows, I sketch the outlines of 
what might be thought of as the policy and professional context of the 
outcomes debate in teacher education, or, those reforms and 
developments in teacher education that have had a strong influence on 
how the outcomes question is currently being constructed, critiqued, 
and enacted. 

Professionalization of Teaching 

First and perhaps foremost, the outcomes debate is deeply 
embedded in the movement to professionalize teaching and to secure . 
for teaching and teacher education a legitimate place among other 
health and human services professions. As is now well-documented, 
there has been a major effort over the last 1 5 years to codify and 
disseminate the formal knowledge base for teaching and teacher 
education in order to insure that teacher education is no longer a 
normative, natural, or intuitive process (Gardner, 1989). Prompted in 
large part by nationwide criticisms of teaching and teacher education 
in the early and mid 1980s (Carnegie Task Force on the Teaching 
Profession, 1986; Holmes Group, 1986; National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, 1983) and by early work about teachers' 
thinking (Clark & Peterson, 1986) and knowledge (Shulman, 1986, 
1987), the professionalization movement was intended to make teacher 
education a state-of-the-art field by establishing an official and formal 
body of knowledge that distinguished professional educators from lay 
persons (Gardner, 1989; Yinger, 1999). 

The development of standards for the profession has been a 
central part of the professionalization movement. Since the mid 1980s, 
the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) has evaluated teacher preparation programs according to the 
professional knowledge bases and later the conceptual frameworks that 
shaped and connected the various coursework and fieldwork pieces of 
the curriculum. The National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (NBPTS) was established in 1987 as the first professional 
organization in the teaching profession to establish standards for the 
advanced certification of highly experienced and successful teachers. 
These were parallel to the model .performance-based licensing 
standards developed by the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and 
Support Consortium (INTASC), which was initiated in 1987 by the 
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Council of Chief State School Officers to support the work of states in 
rethinking and reinventing teacher preparation and teacher licensing 
(Yinger & Hendricks-Lee, 2000). NCATE 2000 standards also offer 
performance standards in keeping with those of NBPTS and INTASC 
(Darling-Hammond, Wise, & Klein, 1999). This means that there are 
major efforts now well underway to develop a common national 
system of accreditation of "professionally grounded and performance- 
based standards for education, licensing, and certification" (Darling- 
Hammond, Wise, & Klein, 1999, p. 11) that is remarkably broad-based 
in its support and connects the accreditation of teacher preparation 
institutions with initial state licensing systems as well as systems for 
the advanced certification of experienced teachers. All of these center 
on authentic assessment of teacher performance. 

As Yinger argues quite persuasively (Yinger, 1999; Yinger & 
Hendricks-Lee, 2000), standards always play a critical role in the 
process of professionalization by establishing public definitions of 
effectiveness, performance criteria for thinking and action, and goals 
for initial and continuing professional learning. Notwithstanding the 
critique that professional standards for teaching and teacher education 
are largely provisional and unvalidated — based on a consensus of 
professional educators and an emerging knowledge base rather than on 
tested outcomes and solid evidence (Murray, 1996, 2000), standards 
are now pan of state licensing requirements in most states are play a 
major role in the outcomes context. 

New Understandings of Teacher Learning 

Part of the professionalization of teaching and teacher education 
was mounting recognition that training models were inadequate to the 
major tasks of teaching and school reform, and new models of 
professional development for prospective and experienced teachers 
were required (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1993; Little, 1993; 
McLaughlin, 1994; Darling-Hammond & McLaughlin, 1995). In fact, 
as we enter the new century, it is now being suggested that there is a 
"new paradigm" for professional development and a "new professional 
consensus" about what teacher education and teacher learning need to 
look like in order to handle the new tasks of teaching and learning in 
restructured schools (Darling-Hammond & Sykes, 1999; Hawley & 
Valli, 1999; Stein, Smith & Silver, 1999). As I have suggested 
elsewhere (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 2000), the general orientation of 
the "new" approach to professional development is more constructivist 
than transmission- oriented; it is based on the recognition that both 
prospective and experienced teachers (like all learners) bring prior 
knowledge and experience to all new learning situations, which are 
social and specific. In addition, it is now generally understood that 
teacher learning takes place over time rather than in isolated moments 
in time, and that active learning requires opportunities to link previous 
knowledge with new understandings. It also has been widely 
acknowledged that professional development needs to be linked to 
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educational reform (Loucks-Horsley, 1 995) and needs to focus on 
"culture-building" not skills training (Lieberman & Miller, 1994). It is 
generally agreed that professional development that is linked to student 
learning and curricular reform should be embedded in the daily life of 
schools (Darling-Hammond, 1998; Elmore & Bumey, 1997) and 
should feature opportunities for teachers to inquire systematically 
about how teaching practice constructs different kinds of learning 
opportunities for students (Little, 1993; Ball & Cohen, 1999; Cochran- 
Smith & Lytle, 1993). These new understandings about teacher 
learning are consistent and intertwined with the emerging standards for 
the profession noted above. 

Standards for Curriculum and Subject Matter Teaching 

At the same time that researchers and practitioners in teaching 
and teacher education were working to build and codify a knowledge 
base, new frameworks for teaching, learning, and curriculum in almost 
every K-12 subject area were also being developed by the discipline- 
based professional organizations such as the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) and the National Council of 
Teachers of English (NCTE). These were based on new 
understandings about learning, cognition, and the socio-psycho- 
cultural construction of subject matter understandings. These were 
intended to promote teaching for meaning and understanding and 
explicitly to avoid narrow emphases on skills development and rote 
learning. New curriculum frameworks were eventually implemented in 
almost every state, and in most of these, they were coupled with new 
standards for K-12 student achievement. In most states, new teaching 
and learning standards were eventually accompanied by high stakes 
paper and pencil assessments intended to be tightly aligned with the 
knowledge and skills outlined in the new curriculum frameworks, 
which in turn were to be tightly aligned with the new knowledge bases 
in each of the disciplinary areas as established by the professional 
organizations. Taken together, these developments formed the 
backbone of the standards movement and what Robert Roth (1996) has 
called "the age of standards." 

National Commission on Teaching and America's Future 

Undoubte dly one of the most influential factors in the policy 
context was the publication in 1996 of What Matters Most: Teaching 
for America's Future (Report of the National Commission on Teaching 
and America's Future) and the materials that followed it — Doing What 
Matters Most: Investing in Quality Teaching (National Commission on 
Teaching and America's Future, 1997), Studies of Excellence in 
Teacher Education (Darling-Hammond, 2000, b), and Promising 
Practices: New Ways to Improve Teacher Quality (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1998). As Gallagher and Bailey (2000) point out, privately 
commissioned blue ribbon reports such as National Commission on 
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Teaching and America's Future (NCTAF) — and before it the Flexner 
Report on medical education and The Reed Report on legal 
education — have been used since the early part of the twentieth 
century to call public attention to perceived crises of national 
importance and to shape the discourse among practitioners, policy 
makers and the general public. NCTAF's Executive Director, Linda 
Darling-Hammond, along with colleagues and collaborators in the 
policy, research, and practice of teacher education, have been explicit 
and tireless in getting the word out about the central message of the 
report: what teachers know and can do is the single most important 
influence on how and what students learn (NCTAF, 1996; Darling- 
Hammond, 1998 a,b, 2000b; Darling-Hammond, Wise & Klein, 1999; 
Darling-Hammond & Sykes, 1999; Gallagher & Bailey, 2000). Based 
on this premise, the policies called for by NCTAF, many of which are 
now being implemented in states across the country, is exquisitely 
clear: 



We propose an audacious goal for America's future. 

Within a decade — by the year 2006 — we will provide 
every student in America with what should be his or her 
educational birthright: access to competent, caring, 
qualified teaching in schools organized for success 
(NCTAF, 1996, p. vi). 

NCTAF's now highly familiar list of recommendations includes: 
getting serious about standards for students and teachers; reinventing 
teacher education and professional development; placing qualified 
teachers in every classroom in America; supporting and rewarding 
teachers' developing knowledge and skill; and creating schools 
organized to support and sustain student and teacher success. 

What is unprecedented about the commission's report is the call for all 
of its recommendations to be addressed in concert in order to achieve 
across the states a coherent and consistent system of reform in teacher 
education, teacher licensing, and teacher accreditation (NCTAF, 

1997). This requires consistency across several major efforts, 
including the move toward performance-based standards for teacher 
licensing, parallel efforts to develop authentic assessments of teachers, 
and the development of national standards for teacher education, 
licensing, and certification. These national efforts are being led by 
NCTAF, NBPTS, INTASC, and NCATE (Darling-Hammond, Wise, 

& Klein, 1999). 

Also unprecedented are the teeth that the NCTAF 
recommendations now have in terms of federal money and policy 
related to professional development, teacher education, and federal 
grants (Earley, 2000). In 1997, the Department of Education sponsored 
a five year, $23 million consortium of research universities and 
professional organizations in order to develop a research base 
supporting the implementation of recommendations put forth by 
NCTAF. In 1998 the Higher Education Act (HEA) was signed into 
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law; of particular importance in terms of the policy context for the 
outcomes debate are the mandatory (but unfunded) accountability 
requirements for states and higher education institutions contained in 
Title II (Earley, 2000). These require that all states and 
colleges/universities that receive any federal dollars through HEA 
must provide annual information on the performance of all teacher 
candidates recommended by an institution on each measure required 
for licensure. These data will be compiled into institutional and state 
report cards intended to serve as indicators of "the health of the teacher 
education enterprise" (Earley, 2000), which will provide public 
rankings of each teacher education institution . 

New Standards for Teacher Education Accreditation 

What is closest to day-to-day work of teacher educators are the 
new outcomes-based approaches to evaluating teacher preparation 
programs and institutions. An outcomes-based approach is now in 
effect at NCATE (1999), the major teacher education accrediting 
agency. Emphasizing outcomes rather than inputs was also a major 
reason for the founding of newcomer accrediting organization. Teacher 
Education Accreditation Council (TEAC) (Teacher Education 
Accreditation Council, 1999). Although fewer than half of the nation's 
teacher preparation institutions are currently accredited, NCATE- 
accredited institutions produce two thirds of the nation's teachers. In 
addition, NCATE has relationships with 40-some states, and some are 
moving to require all teacher preparation institutions to seek 
accreditation from either NCATE or TEAC (Wise, 1999). 

In recent articles and symposia, NCATE 2000's new focus on 
outcomes has been described as a "paradigm shift from inputs to 
outputs" (AACTE, 2000), a "bold" and "daring... plunge into the 
world of performance assessment and performance 
standards" (Schlalock & Imig, 2000, p. 4), and a "major shift from 
curriculum- oriented standards to performance-based standards that 
focus on what teacher candidates know and are able to do" (Wise, 

1999, p. 5). NCATE's prior standards were described by critics as 
merely "counting courses" or focusing on curriculum content instead 
of paying attention to results. The new standards focus on what teacher 
candidates can actually do in schools and classrooms by emphasizing 
performance, particularly in relation to students' learning. The new 
standards, which received final approval in 2000, are effective for all 
institutions seeking NCATE accreditation during or after Fall 2001. 
NCATE's new system will require schools of education to provide 
performance evidence of candidate competence, including state 
licensing examination results as well as summarized and sampled 
performance evidence of candidates' knowledge and skill (Wise, 

1 999). The stated rationale for the first major section of the new 
standards, "Candidate Performance," makes this emphasis clear: 

The public expects that teachers of their children have 

sufficient knowledge of content to help all students meet 
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standards for P- 1 2 education. The teaching profession 
itself believes that student learning is the goal of teaching. 
NCATE's Standard 1 reinforces the importance of this 
goal by requiring that teacher candidates know their 
content or subject matter, can teach, and can help all 
students learn . . . Candidates for all professional 
education roles are expected to demonstrate positive 
effects on student learning. Teachers and teacher 
candidates should have student learning as the focus of 
their work. . .Primary documentation for this standard will 
be candidates' performance data prepared for national 
and/or state review . . .[including] performance assessment 
data collected internally by the unit and external data such 
as results on state licensing tests and other assessments. 
(NCATE, 1999, pp. 7-9) 

The new NCATE standards are in keeping with movement to 
professionalize teaching and also consistent with recent developments 
in specialized accreditation organizations more generally, where the 
emphasis has shifted from inputs to outcomes measures (Dill, 1998). 
This is part of a larger trend in higher education, what Graham, Lyman 
and Trow (1995) refer to as an "increasing clamor to apply quantitative 
measures of academic outcomes to guarantee educational quality for 
consumers" (p. 7) at the higher education level. 

The Deregulation Movement 

The aspects of the policy context for the outcomes debate that I 
have mentioned so far are in sync with one another in certain 
important ways — the development of standards for subject matter 
teaching, new understandings of teacher learning, new standards for 
the accreditation of teacher education institutions, and the efforts of 
NCTAF, NBPTS, INTASC, and NCATE to unify teacher preparation, 
licensing, and certification. All of these are consistent with the first 
item on the list — the movement to establish teaching (and teacher 
education) as a legitimate profession with a well-established 
knowledge base (Reynolds, 1989; Murray, 1996; Houston, 1990; 
Sikula, 1996), jurisdictional responsibility for defining and acting on 
professional problems (Yinger, 1999; Yinger & Hendricks-Lee, 2000), 
and clear principles or standards for professional practice (NCTAF, 
1996; Darling-Hammond, Wise & IClein, 1999). Each of these 
initiatives works from but also builds on the dual premises that caring, 
competent, and qualified teachers are essential to insuring rigorous 
learning opportunities for all children in America's schools and that 
upgrading teacher education and credentialing for the profession are 
necessary for ensuring that all children have such teachers. 

As is now well known, however, the professionalization 
movement is not the only national agenda related to teaching and 
teacher education. There is also a well publicized and well-funded 
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movement to deregulate teacher education by dismantling teacher 
education in titutions and breaking up the monopoly that the 
profession ( e., schools of education, professional accrediting 
agencies, and many state licensing departments) has, according to its 
critics, too long enjoyed. The deregulation movement, well-funded by 
conservative political groups like the Heritage Foundation, the Pioneer 
Institute, and the Fordham Foundation, begins with a premise that is 
radically different from the premises of professionalization. Those who 
support deregulation assert that teacher education programs and most 
of the requirements of state licensing agencies are unnecessary hurdles 
that keep bright young people out of teaching and focus on social goals 
(even "social engineering") rather than academic achievement 
(Kanstoroom & Finn, 1999). 

Denigrating professionalization efforts as the "romance of 
regulation" (p. 3), the Fordham Foundation's 250 page volume on how 
to get "better schools" and "better teachers" (Kanstoroom & Finn, 
1999), for example, intentionally frames its agenda in opposition to 
efforts to professionalize teaching and teacher education. The Fordham 
Foundation "manifesto" asserts: 

j Today in response to widening concern about teacher 
quality, most states are tightening the regulatory vise, 
making it harder to enter teaching by piling on new 
requirements for certification. On the advice of some 
highly visible education groups, such as the National 
Commission on Teaching and America's Future, these 
states are also attempting to 'professionalize' teacher 
preparation by raising admissions criteria for training 
programs and ensuring that these programs are all 
accredited by the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE). That organization is 
currently toughening its own standards to make accredited 
programs longer, more demanding, and more focused on 
avant-garde education ideas and social and political 
concerns... 

The regulatory strategy that states have followed for 
at least the past generation has failed. The unfortunate 
results are obvious: able liberal arts graduates avoid 
teaching, those who endure the process of acquiring 
pedagogical degrees refer to them as 'Mickey Mouse’ 
programs, and over time the problems of supply and 
quality have been exacerbated. When a strategy fails, it 
does not make much sense to do the same thing with 
redoubled effort. Yet that is what many states are now 
doing, (pp. 4- 5) 

Lest anyone think they eschew all regulations related to teacher 
education, editors of the Fordham volume concede that some 
regulation is necessary: 
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Every child should be able to count on having a teacher 
who has a solid general education, who possesses deep 
subject area knowledge, and who has no record of 
misbehavior. The state has an obligation to ensure that all 
prospective teachers meet this minimal standard, (p. 11) 

Publications by Chester Finn and colleagues (e.g., Kanstoroom & 
Finn, 1999; Finn, Kanstoroom, &Petrilli, 1999; Klagholz, 2000; Finn 
& Petrilli, 2000) advocate alternate routes into teaching, high stakes 
testing as the primary way to ensure teachers' subject matter 
knowledge, and a heavy emphasis in schools on academic 
achievement, order, and discipline (Farkas & Johnson, 1997). Part of a 
larger conservative political agenda for the privatization of American 
education, the deregulation movement is an influential part of the 
policy context in teacher education and, as I argue here, it is playing a 
major role in the ways we construct outcomes in teacher education. 

Sorting Out the Outcomes Question 

The different ways outcomes are being constructed in teacher 
education rest on differing assumptions about what teachers and 
teacher candidates should know and be able to do, what K-12 students 
should know and be able to do, what counts as evidence of "knowing" 
and "doing," and what the ultimate purposes of schooling should be. 
Different premises about the purposes of schooling mean different 
ways of demonstrating that teacher education programs and procedures 
are "accountable," "effective," or "value-added." Despite these 
differences, however, most discussions about teacher education 
outcomes have to do with the connection between teacher education 
and student learning. In a certain sense, every debate related to 
outcomes assumes that the ultimate goal of teacher education is 
student learning and that there are certain measures that can be used to 
indicate the degree to which this outcome is or is not being achieved 
by teacher candidates, K-12 students, teacher educators, higher 
education institutions, local or state policies, and the education 
profession itself. At a general level, then, the outcomes debate in 
teacher education revolves around these two questions: 

What should the outcomes of teacher education be for 
teacher learning, professional practice, and student 
learning? 

How, by whom, and for what purposes should these 
outcomes be documented, demonstrated, and/or 
measured? 



It is important to note that unanimity about the outcomes 
questions we should be asking begins and ends here, at this rather 
surface level of understanding. If we move one level deeper in terms of 
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specificity or elaboration, we uncover disagreement. If we attempt to 
describe the relationship between teacher learning and professional 
practice, attempt to explain what we mean by teacher learning and 
student learning, attempt to elaborate the theoretical bases and 
consequences of the kinds of student learning we are trying to account 
for, or even attempt to define what we mean by "students" (which 
students? how many? all of them or some statistically significant 
portion of them?), we uncover differences, some of which represent 
deep philosophical and political divides. Notwithstanding the 
growing — and many say unprecedented — consensus about standards 
for teaching and teacher education (Darling-Hammond, 1 996, 2000; 
Darling-Hammond, Wise & Klein, 1999), it is important to 
acknowledge that there is considerable variation both within and 
outside the profession in terms of how outcomes are being constructed 
and upon what grounds they are being debated. 

The question of outcomes is being taken up in differing ways 
depending on the policy, research, and practice contexts in which it is 
posed as well as on the political and professional purposes of the 
posers. One way to sort out different ways of constructing teacher 
education outcomes is to consider at least the following: 

1 . How are "teacher learning," "professional practice," and "student 
learning" defined, or, what is used as a proxy for these? How are 
teacher learning, professional practice, and student learning 
assumed to be related to one another? What is assumed to be 
central or extraneous? 

2. What counts as evidence of teacher learning and student 
learning? What are the criteria against which the evidence is 
measured? What is the source of these criteria? What is the unit 
of analysis? 

3. What is assumed to be the larger purpose of schooling and the 
role of schooling in society? 

4. What is the larger political and/or professional agenda behind a 
given construction of outcomes? What are the consequences for 
policy and practice of constructing outcomes this way? 

As Figure 1 indicates, at least three major ways of constructing 
outcomes in teacher education are currently receiving major attention 
and visibility nationally, at the state level, and within teacher education 
institutions: the long-term or general impacts of teacher education as a 
profession; the aggregated scores on teacher tests of teacher 
candidates, teacher preparation programs, and/or higher education 
institutions; and the professional performances expected of teachers 
and teacher candidates. In some policy and practice contexts, one or 
more of these is used in combination with others to guide decisions 
about distribution of resources, licensing and accreditation privileges, 
and relative rankings of programs, institutions, and individuals. 

Figure 1 
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Constructing Outcomes in Teacher Education: 
Three "Takes” on the Outcomes Question 



The Outcomes 
Question in 
Teacher 
Education 


What should the outcomes of preservice 
teacher education be for teacher learning, 
professional practice, and student learning? 
How, by whom, and for what puiposes 
should these outcomes be documented, 
demonstrated, and/or measured? 


Outcome as 
"long- 

term/general 

impact" 


What long-term and/or general impacts 
should preservice teacher education be 
expected to have, particularly on student 
achievement? 


Outcome as 
"teacher test 
results" 


What impact should preservice teacher 
education be expected to have on teacher test 
results? What results on teacher tests should 
be expected of teacher candidates, teacher 
education programs, higher education 
institutions, states? 


Outcome as 

"professional 

performance" 


What professional performances should 
teacher candidates be expected to 
demonstrate? How should teacher candidates 
and teacher education programs/institutions 
be expected to document, analyze, and 
evaluate these professional performances? 





B 



So far in this article, I have explained why the outcomes question 
is the question that is driving reform in teacher education at this 
particular juncture of political, professional, and social contexts. In the 
next section, I take each of the major "takes" on the outcomes 
questions and look more closely at how they are being constructed in 
teacher education and then consider what the consequences (and 
pitfalls j of these constructions are for policy and practice. 

Long-term/General Impact as Outcome of Teacher 
Education 

The first major take on the outcomes question concerns the long- 
term or general impact of teacher education on teacher knowledge, 
teacher preparedness, teacher attrition, teacher ratings, and student 
achievement. Explorations of these questions in teacher education are 
located within much larger debates about teacher quality and teacher 
qualifications, teacher licensing and certification, professional 
standards for teaching and curriculum, and the use of student 
achievement as a valid evaluation measure for teachers and schools. 
Various studies have analyzed whether teacher candidates who have 
completed approved teacher education programs stay in teaching 
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longer than those without such preparation, whether their attitudes and 
knowledge about teaching and learning are different (Ashton & 
Crocker, 1987), whether they feel more committed to teaching than 
others or more prepared to teach, and whether their principals rate 
them higher or lower than others (Haberman, 1985). Studies have also 
compared the teaching ratings of liberal arts graduates with those 
prepared in pedagogy (Haberman, 1 985; Grossman, 1 990) and/or have 
compared the teaching effectiveness, including the classroom 
management skills, of those with minimal versus extensive subject 
matter knowledge and/or minimal versus full preparation in teaching 
(Ashton & Crocker, 1987; Evertson, Hawley & Zlotnik, 1985; 
Kennedy, 1991; Denton & Larina, 1984; Darling-Hammond, 1991). 
Other studies have considered whether education and subject matter 
preparation predict "teaching performance" of teacher candidates 
(Ferguson & Womack, 1993) and/or have an impact on students' 
achievement (Ashton & Crocker, 1987). There is a great deal of 
attention currently to sorting out the results of these studies and 
drawing policy conclusions from them. 

As we enter the new century, the issue that is most visible and 
most highly contested has to do with the impact of teacher education 
on K-12 students' learning. This question, debated in the research 
literature and in the media, is being explored primarily through meta- 
analyses and/or syntheses of previous and current work in order to 
make recommendations about teacher education as state policy that is 
either value-added or not, either a good investment or not. In these 
high stakes debates, teacher education at the preservice level is not 
considered by itself but as one of several factors related to the quality 
and qualifications of teachers. The unit of analysis is not teacher 
candidates — individually or collectively — or even teacher preparation 
programs and institutions. Rather the unit of analysis is the profession 
itself — teacher preparation as one aspect of a broad category referred 
to as "teacher qualifications," which includes scores on licensure 
examinations, graduate level degrees, years of experience, preparation 
in the subject matter area of certification as well as in pedagogy, type 
and extent of certification in the teaching area, and amount of money 
spent by school districts on professional development. Student 
learning is generally defined as student gains on achievement tests, 
often reading and mathematics in grades one through twelve. The 
relationship between the two is taken to be the percentage of variance 
in student gains accounted for by teacher qualifications when other 
variables are held constant or adjusted. The pertinent units of analysis 
are aggregated student achievement scores and general indices of 
teacher qualifications that include multiple features. 

Questions about the long term impact of" teacher education are at the 
heart of many policy debates related to the initial preparation of 
teachers as well as teachers' continuing professional development. 
These have enormous implications for how states (and now the federal 
government) support and invest in the improvement of schooling, how 
higher education institutions support and invest in teacher education 
programs and schools of education, and how school districts establish 
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and maintain hiring and reward systems as well as local programs of 
ongoing professional development. 

Synthesizing the Research: "Teacher Education Matters Most" 

The initial report of NCTAF (1996) addressed the question of 
long-term impact directly by linking teacher qualifications — including 
extent of teacher education — with student learning. Speaking for the 
Commission, Darling-Hammond (1998) argued that a growing body of 
research "appears to confirm" that teacher knowledge and teacher 
expertise are significant influences on student learning, as are to a 
lesser extent class size and school size. Although Darling-Hammond 
pointed out that the initial Commission Report was a starting point for 
more public discourse rather than a set of research-based conclusions, 
this work was widely cited by those committed to elevating the status 
of the teaching profession, particularly by those embroiled in battles 
about teacher certification regulations at the state level. 

The NCTAF report was highly successful in generating public 
discourse about teaching and teachers — Darling-Hammond (2000) 
indicates that more than 1500 news articles and editorials have 
appeared nationally and internationally since its publication. Major 
research syntheses that support the initial direction of the report 
(Darling-Hammond, 1998, 1999, 2000b; Sykes & Darling-Hammond, 
1999) have also now appeared as have several case studies (e.g. 

Elmore & Burney, 1997) that provide contextual information. Darling- 
Hammond's (2000, b) major synthesis of research on teacher quality 
and student achievement has been disseminated widely. The synthesis, 
which appeared in this electronic journal on January 1 , 2000, had been 
retrieved more than 23,000 times year later. This review provides what 
is probably the clearest example of how long-term impact is being 
constructed as an outcome of teacher education; the review explores 
the impact on students’ achievement of large scale policies and 
institutional practices that affect the overall level of teachers' 
knowledge and skills in a given state or region. 

Drawing on data from an NCTAF 50-state survey of policies, 
case studies at the state level, the 1993-94 Schools and Staffing 
Surveys (SASS), and the National Assessment of Education Progress 
(NAEP), Darling-Hammond (2000b) examined how teacher 
qualifications are related to students' achievement. She concluded: 

The findings of both the qualitative and quantitative 
analyses suggest that policy investments in the quality of 
teachers may be related to improvements in student 
performance. Quantitative analyses indicate that measures 
of teacher preparation and certification are by far the 
strongest correlates of student achievement in reading and 
mathematics, both before and after controlling for student 
poverty and language status. . . This analysis suggests that 
policies adopted by states regarding teacher education. 
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licensing, hiring, and professional development may make 
an important difference in the qualifications and capacities 
that teachers bring to their work. (p. 1) 

Constructing the outcomes of teacher education as long-term 
impact on students’ achievement is part of NCTAF's larger campaign 
to provide qualified and competent teachers for all students by 
emphasizing and aligning professional standards across initial teacher 
preparation, teacher licensure, and teacher certification at the state and 
regional levels. This take on the outcomes question provides little 
information about the impact of teacher education disaggregated from 
teacher qualifications more generally, nor does it address the relative 
merit of various approaches to teacher education, although there is 
related research that does so. But this was never the point of 
constructing outcomes as long-term impact of teacher qualifications on 
students' achievement. The point was to demonstrate that teacher 
education, as part of teacher professionalization more broadly, was and 
is a good investment — for state policy makers, for higher education 
institutions, and for the future of a democratic society. 

Synthesizing the Research: "Teacher Education Doesn't Matter 
Much" 

There is, however, another conclusion about long-term impact as 
an outcome of teacher education. Economists such as Dale Ballou, 
Michael Podgursky, and others (Ballous & Podgursky, 1997, 1998, 

1 999; Goldhaber & Brewer, 1 999) offer analyses of teacher 
preparation, licensing and certification that support the deregulation of 
teacher education and seek to limit the power of the educational 
community to control the profession. For example, in what they refer 
to as a "layman's guide" to teacher training and licensure that appears 
in the Fordham Foundation's (ICanstaroom & Finn, 1999) policy 
statement on how to produce better teachers and better schools, Ballou 
and Podgursky (1999) conclude: 

[T]eacher ability appears to be much more a function of 
innate talents than the quality of education courses. 

Teachers themselves tell us that this is so. We come to 
similar conclusions when we examine the determinants of 
scores on teacher licensing examinations. Finally, teachers 
who enter through alternative certification programs seem 
to be at least as effective as those who completed 
traditional training, suggesting that training does not 
contribute very much to teaching performance, at least by 
comparison with other factors, (p. 57) 

Like the syntheses that support the recommendations of NCTAJF, 
the summaries by these conservative economists construct outcomes in 
teacher education as part of a general category of teacher qualifications 
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(including teacher preparation and licensing based on completion of 
accredited programs) and in terms of student achievement and teacher 
attrition. They draw in many instances on the same data and even refer 
to many of the same sources that are used by Darling-Hammond and 
others. 

Despite a certain surface level of similarity, however, the 
deregulation-ists reach conclusions that are diametrically opposed to 
the conclusions of those who advocate professionalization. The 
introduction to the Fordham Foundation's policy statement (Fordham 
Foundation, 1999), which is signed by William Bennett, Chester Finn, 
E.D Hirsch, James Peyser, and Diane Ravitch, among others, states 
this conclusion in no uncertain terms: 

We are stru ck by the paucity of evidence linking inputs 
[courses taken, requirements met, time spent, and 
activities engaged in] with actual teacher effectiveness. In 
a meta- analysis of close to four hundred studies of the 
effect of various school resources on pupil achievement, 
very little connection was found between the degrees 
teachers had earned or the experience they possessed and 
how much their students learned, (p. 18) 

Contrast this conclusion with Linda Darling-Hammond's 
conclusion in Doing What Matters Most: Investing in Quality 
Teaching (1997): 

Reviews of more than two hundred studies contradict the 
long-standing myths that 'anyone can teach' and that 
'teachers are bom and not made' . . .teachers who are fully 
prepared and certified in both their discipline and in 
education are more highly rated and are more successful 
with the students than are teachers without preparation, 
and those with greater training. . .are more effective than 
those with less. (p. 10) 

The fact that some of the same evidence is used to make two 
exceedingly different cases about teacher education is confusing to say 
the least. (Note 1) Debates about the evidence concerning the 
relationship of teachei education and student learning outcomes 
continue, and they are growing increasingly heated. In a recent issue of 
Teachers College Record , for example, Ballou and Podgursky (2000) 
directly attacked the Commission's findings, and Darling- Hammond 
(2000) emphatically refuted their use of evidence and their 
conclusions. Questions about the evidence were also explored in a 
face-to-face debate between Linda Darling-Hammond and Chester 
Finn, which was sponsored by the Education Commission of the States 
(Education Commission of the States, 2000). 

The Problem of Teacher Education 
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Part of the difference in conclusions about the long- term 
outcomes of teacher education may lie in the details of the ways terms 
are defined and data are selected for these analyses. For example, there 
are major differences across reports in what is included under 
"alternate programs," what it means to be "fully qualified," or "to have 
a major" in one's area of certification. The accumulation of many small 
differences in definitions of terms and data analysis procedures may 
account for some of the major statistical differences and the 
contradictory conclusions of these two major syntheses. But the 
differences may also be partly explained by differences in the way "the 
problem" of teacher education is framed in the first place and how 
these different constructions shape the ways terms are defined, 
procedures are established for data selection, results are manipulated, 
and interpretive frameworks are developed. 

Penelope Earley (2000) makes an incisive point along these lines 
in a recent discussion about the value-laden nature of educational 
research and its easy use by policy makers to further their own 
agendas. She suggests that "data and evidence used in ♦’ e policy 
process will have several levels of bias: that embedded in the data or 
evidence itself, bias associated with analysis, and the biases of those in 
the policy world who use the information" (p. 35). This understanding 
of the policy process may help to explain some of the differences I 
have just been highlighting. Supported by the Carnegie Foundation 
and the Ford Foundation, NCTAF (in collaboration with NBPTS, 
INTASC, and NCATE) frames "the problem" of American education 
in terms of democratic values (Engle, 2000; Earley, 2000; Labaree, 
1997)) and thus begins — and ends — with calls for stepped-up, 
standards-diiven improvements in teacher education and professional 
development in order to guarantee a well-qualified teacher for every 
American school child. 

The Fordham Foundation and other conservative organizations 
and politicians, on the other hand, frame "the problem" in terms of a 
market approach to educational policy making. They criticize the 
profession's "preoccupation with teacher preparation" (Ballou & 
Podgursky, 1997, p.4), seek to limit the power of the profession to 
control the market by controlling licensing and approved programs, 
and push an agenda based on what Earley calls "competition, choice, 
winners and losers, and finding culprits" (Earley, 2000, p. 36). They 
thus begin — and end — with calls for alternate routes to certification 
and for eliminating "needless barriers" to the profession. They 
advocate heavy emphasis on the results of education and favor heavy 
sanctions for those who cannot or will not measure up. (I return to this 
issue of market versus democratic ideologies in the final section of this 
article where I suggest, following many others, that these two 
approaches to educational policy — democracy-driven and market- 
driven- -are mutually exclusive.) 

Teacher Test Scores as Outcome of Teacher Education 
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The teacher tests now required for initial licensing in most U.S. 
states (Digest of Educational Statistics, 1997) suggest another highly 
visible way that outcomes are being constructed in teacher education. 
The construction of test scores as outcomes is in a certain sense a 
subset of the preceding construction in that the test scores of 
prospective teachers are often taken to be one facet of the long-term 
impact of teacher education. However, because teacher tests have been 
given so much recent attention and weight, it is worth considering 
them separately. Debates about teacher tests are connected to larger 
debates about quality, licensing, standards, and assessment. Teacher 
tests are also related to the long history of criticisms of teachers as 
mediocre students, "semi-skilled" workers, "less than literate" 
individuals, and members of a minor or "not quite" profession. 

With initial licensing tests, what is measured (and taken to be an 
indication of what prospective teachers have learned) is usually some 
combination of general knowledge, including communication and 
literacy skills, with knowledge of specific subject matter and 
pedagogy, both of which are demonstrated on a paper and pencil exam. 
Although teacher test scores have probably received more publicity 
and more public outcry than any other recent measure of outcomes, 
they are linked to teacher performance and K-12 student learning 
primarily through presumption rather than empirical evidence and/or 
are considered in combination with other measures of teacher expertise 
or teacher qualifications that are difficult to untangle as I noted a 
moment ago. There is little evidence that large-scale implementation 
of statewide teacher testing programs is affecting the actual classroom 
performance of teachers (Flippo, 1986; Ladson-Billings, 1998), 
although there is some evidence that testing has an impact on the 
"quality" of those entering and remaining in teaching where "quality" 
is defined as other test scores, grade point averages, and similar 
measures (Gitomer & Latham, 2000) 

Until recently teacher test scores were assumed primarily to 
measure individual fitness for teaching the way SATs and GREs are 
assumed to measure individuals' potential for college and graduate 
level academic work. Relatively little attention was paid to the 
aggregated scores of individuals from the same state or the same 
teacher education institution. Times have changed, however, fueled in 
part by the dismal performance of Massachusetts teacher candidates on 
that state's first ever teacher test in 1998 — when 59% of candidates 
failed, and Massachusetts House Speaker Thomas Finneran called test 
takers "idiots" (Melnick & Pullin, 2000). The Massachusetts scores 
fanned the debate about teacher quality and teacher preparation that 
was already going on in the U.S. Congress partly in response to the 
report of NCTAF and in light of proposed stipulations of the 
reauthorized Higher Education Act. (See Earley, 2000, for an excellent 
discussion of federal policy debates regarding teacher education and 
Melnick & Pullin, 2000, for thoughtful analyses of many of the legal 
and policy issues involved in the Massachusetts teacher test.) 
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Of particular importance in the Higher Education Act are the 
mandatory accountability requirements, which stipulate that all states 
and colleges/universities receiving federal dollars must provide annual 
information on the performance of all teacher candidates 
recommended by an institution on each measure required for licensure. 
As has been widely broadcast, these data are to be compiled into 
institutional and state "report cards" intended to serve as indicators of 
the fitness of the teacher education enterprise and will provide public 
(and no doubt highly politicized) rankings of teacher education 
institutions in the U.S. ( U.S. Department of Education, 2000). 

By switching the unit of analysis from individuals to institutions, 
recent testing arrangements locate the responsibility for teacher 
education outcomes squarely at the feet of colleges and universities, 
some of which will be seriously threatened with closure when the new 
regulations go into effect (Schrag, 1999; Wise, 1988). In some states, it 
has even been suggested that a major result of teacher tests has been to 
discredit schools of education and provide ammunition for those who 
would like to close them (Cochran- Smith & Dudley-Marling, in 
press). In a strange sort of contradiction, teacher tests in some places 
are now being framed in the media as both outcomes of teacher 
education (i.e., teacher education programs and institutions get public 
blame for low test scores), and, at the same time, prerequisites for 
teacher education programs (i.e., candidates in some institutions are 
now being required to take certain portions of tests in order to be 
admitted to programs in the first place). 

Constructing outcomes in teacher education as scores on teacher 
tests creates a number of problems and has important consequences for 
the pool of candidates entering the profession. Some statewide teacher 
tests, for example, are anathematic to the concepts and knowledge 
taught in teacher education programs (Melnick & Pullin, 2000), 
particularly in terms of conceptions of literacy, views of student 
learning, and notions of growth and progress (Luna, Solsken, & Kutz, 
2000). Unfortunately, at exactly the same time that we are supposedly 
interested in recruiting a more diverse pool of teacher candidates, 
teacher tests are working as gate keepers to keep some potential 
teachers out. Fear of poor performance on teachers tests is leading 
some schools of education to change admissions standards with the . 
consequence that fewer students are applying, and there is increasing 
evidence that the implementation of teacher tests — like other tests 
historically that are biased against minorities — may be playing a role 
in the decline of minority participation in the teaching profession 
(Garcia, 1986; Gitomer & Latham, 2000; Smith, 1984; Wise, 1988). 
Further, although some studies have also considered whether teacher 
candidates prepared in fully-accredited teacher education programs 
(particularly at NCATE-accredited institutions) score higher on teacher 
tests than those prepared in other teacher education programs and/or 
those with no teacher preparation (Wise, 1999), there is little evidence 
that teacher test scores are related to actual teaching performance in 
classrooms or to students' learning. 
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Professional Performance as Outcome of Teacher 
Education 

The third take on the outcomes question — and the one that is 
closest to the everyday work of many teacher educators — has to do 
with the professional performances that teacher candidates should be 
expected to demonstrate, including the ways candidates and teacher 
educators document, analyze, and evaluate these performances. This 
version of outcomes is located within larger debates about authentic 
assessments of teaching that result in student learning, the shift from 
"inputs" to "outputs" as the basis of professional accreditation reviews 
of teacher education institutions, the development of quality assurance 
mechanisms based on professional standards that are consistent across 
the professional lifespan, and a growing body of literature that 
examines the relationships of inquiry, knowledge, professional 
practice, and teacher education pedagogy. 

Teacher Candidates and Professional Performance 

Constructing teacher education outcomes in terms of the 
professional performances of teacher candidates begins with the 
premise that there is a professional knowledge base in teaching and 
teacher education based on general consensus about what it is that 
teachers and teacher candidates should know and be able to do. The 
obvious next step, then, is to ask how teacher educators will know 
when and if individual teacher candidates know and can do what they 
ought to know and be able to do. A related and larger issue is how 
evaluators (i.e., higher education institutions themselves, state 
departments of education, or national accrediting agencies) will know 
when and if teacher education programs and institutions are preparing 
teachers who know and can do what they ought to know and be able to 
do. 

In a recent historical sketch of performance assessment, Madaus 
and O'Dwyer (1999) suggest that today's emphasis on performance 
assessment in K-12 education is part of a larger sea change in 
educational measurement that highlights the "3 P's — performance, 
portfolios, and products" and that has captured "the linguistic high 
ground, just as the term ’minimum competency testing' did in the 
1970s" (p. 688). Madaus and O'Dwyer point out that despite the hype, 
performance assessment is based on the same technology as all 
assessments — obtaining a small piece or sample of a candidate's 
behavior drawn from the larger domain of knowledge and skill it is 
assumed to be part of and then using the candidate's performance on 
that sample to make inferences about his or her likely performance on 
the entire domain. Defining performance assessment broadly, Madaus 
and O'Dwyer include three ways to sample behavior from a larger 
domain — requiring an examinee to construct or supply oral or written 
answers to some set of questions, requiring him or her to perform an 
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act that will be evaluated according to certain criteria, or requiring him 
or her to produce a product of some kind. 

Notwithstanding the long list of cautions about the use of 
performance assessments for high stakes contexts cited by Madaus and 
others (Madaus & O'Dwyer, 1999; Madaus, 1993; Haertel, 1999), all 
signs indicate that the teacher education profession is driving full 
throttle into the world of performance assessment. This is being done 
for two different purposes, each drawing on different units of analysis: 
(1) for the purpose of evaluating individual prospective teachers where 
the unit of analysis is the individual teacher candidate and the 
evaluator is some combination of school- and university-based teacher 
educators involved in the candidate's educational program, and (2) for 
the purpose of evaluating individual teacher education programs where 
the unit of analysis is the teacher education program itself within and 
in relation to its larger institutional unit (university, school, college, or 
department) and where the evaluator is a national accrediting agency, a 
state department of education, or some combination of the two. 

In teacher education, performance assessment is intended to 
evaluate teacher candidates' ability to produce "products” and complete 
"authentic tasks" that closely resemble the real work of teaching and 
do so in ways that are aligned with consistent internal and external 
standards and criteria. The notion of professional performance as 
outcome is a central to new partnerships among accrediting, licensing, 
and certification agencies across states and the nation (Wise, 1996). 
Performance as outcome is also implicated in the debate between 
NCATE and TEAC as accrediting agencies, including disagreements 
about whether the latter is a threat to professionalization or a useful 
and appropriate accrediting alternative for many institutions (Murray, 
2000; Darling- Hammond, 2000, a). Performance as outcome is behind 
the move in some states to require all teacher education institutions to 
seek either NCATE or TEAC accreditation as well as other new state 
requirements that teacher education programs provide evidence that 
teacher candidates have state-of-the-art knowledge and a demonstrable 
impact on K-12 students' learning (Wise, 1999). 

In the following section I briefly describe four teacher education 
initiatives or ongoing projects that illuminate how professional 
performance is being constructed as an outcome of teacher education. 
Although they use differer ' language, each of these elaborates a 
process for documenting the linkage between teacher education, 
teaching practice, and student learning. Each of the programs I use as 
illustrations here has been highly visible and thus open to public 
scrutiny as a result of multiple publications and presentations. Each 
has also been supported by or connected to larger professional 
foundations, agencies, or organizations and/or has been used as a 
public exemplar of teacher education practice in keeping with a 
particular agenda. Taken together, the four examples reveal some of 
the range and variation in performance as outcome in terms of 
definitions of teaching and learning, how aspects of teaching are 
related to one another, and the larger social and political agendas to 
which teachers' work is att-\ci:ed (or not). Despite differences, 
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however, these examples also reveal some basic similarities in the 
performances teacher candidates are being required to demonstrate in 
preservice education. (Note 2) 

Ability-Based Performance Assessment 

Alvemo College’s standards-based approach to performance 
assessment for preservice teachers is part of the larger ability-based 
curriculum of the college, which was developed in the 1970s in order 
to meet the needs of a non-traditional student population (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1998). The work at Alvemo College, which 
specifically eschews curriculum as "counting courses" and fosters 
instead a view of ongoing "assessment as learning" (Diez & Hass, 
1997), has received considerable attention in the literature on 
outcomes in teacher education (Diez & Hass, 1997; Diez, 1996, 1997, 
1998; Alvemo College, 1996; Blackwell & Diez, 1999). It has been 
widely cited and used as an exemplar of preservice teacher education 
in line with the standards- based professionalization efforts of 
NCTAF, ENTASC, NBPTS, and NCATE (Darling-Hammond, Wise & 
Klein, 1999; Diez, 1998; National Commission on Teaching and 
America's Future, 1997). In addition, the U.S. Department of 
Education's guide to improving teacher quality (U.S. DOE, 1998) 
features the program at Alvemo as one of three preservice programs 
that exemplify "promising practices," and the Studies of Excellence in 
Teacher Education series co- published by AACTE and NCTAF 
(Darling-Hammond, 2000, c) include it in their booklet on preparation 
at the undergraduate level,. 

Alvemo College's program, which focuses on "what students can 
do with what they know" (Diez & Hass, 1997, p. 17), is based on the 
idea that performance assessment is not an add- on, but a basic 
approach that transforms the curriculum as well as the ways teacher 
education faculty think about their work. The Alvemo curriculum 
specifies eight general abilities including communication, analysis, 
problem solving, values within decision making, social interaction, 
global perspectives, effective citizenship, and aesthetic responsiveness 
that cut across the entire four year curriculum (U.S. DOE, 1999). 
Teacher education students also have professional abilities that they 
must demonstrate including integrating content knowledge with 
teaching pedagogy, diagnosing individual student needs, and managing 
resources effectively. Each course has specific goals aligned with 
general outcomes and requires "complex evidence of student 
performance." 

Students' abilities are assumed to be developmental and, because 
the evidence they require is complex, assumed to demand multiple 
opportunities for demonstration of abilities and a wide variety of 
assessment modes (Diez & Hass, 1997). Thus students are engaged in 
literally hundreds of performances during their preservice preparation, 
each of which includes a self-assessment component. In describing the 
Alvemo program in the studies of excellence series, Zeichner (2000) 
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comments, "I doubt that there is a teacher education program anywhere 
that gives such careful attention to assessment of its students" (p. 1 1 ). 
Performance assessments are "situated in authentic contexts and 
teaching roles" (Diez & Hass, 1997, p. 21) and based on "proofs" of 
professional ability such as essays, letters, position papers, case study 
analyses, observations of teachers, simulations with parents and others, 
and development of curriculum materials. Program developers point 
out: 



Alvemo faculty believe that performance assessments are 
most beneficial when they come as close as possible to the 
realistic experiences of the practicing teacher. In 
developing the curriculum for teacher education, they 
have identified a number of roles that teachers play, 
including but going beyond the primary role of facilitator 
of learning in the classroom. Therefore, performance 
assessments of the abilities of a teacher may be simulated 
to focus on parent- teacher interaction, multidisciplinary 
team evaluation, the teachers' work with district or 
building planning, or the teacher's citizenship role, as well 
as on actual classroom teaching performance in the field 
experience and student teaching classrooms. In this way 
they provide candidates with successive approximations 
of the role of the teacher (Diez & Hass, 1 997, p. 24). 

The portfolio interview assessment is the major external 
assessment and is required in order to conclude the pre- professional 
stage of the program and begin the student teaching period (Zeichner, 
2000). Here students compile all of their own work, lesson and unit 
plans, videotapes of lessons, and self assessments. Portfolios are 
reviewed by faculty advisors as well as teams of principals and 
teachers, whose feedback is used to prepare for student teaching. 

Chief spokesperson for the program, Mary Diez (2000) 
emphasizes that Alvemo's approach to performance assessment is 
based on the idea that teaching and learning have to be connected 
when teaching performance is assessed, especially how particular 
teaching practices facilitate students' learning and how teachers learn 
to examine their own and their students' work over time. Like the 
emphasis of the INTASC and NBPTS standards, the work at Alvemo 
emphasizes how a teacher's thinking leads to improvements in 
teaching and students' learning. Thus the performances that are 
required of teacher candidates must indicate teacher learning as much 
as and in connection to student learning. Through portfolios, analyses 
of lessons and units, and other self-assessments and reflective 
activities, teachers learn to look at and make sense of students' work 
and document the impact of their own practice on students' learning. 
They are required not simply to demonstrate that their teaching has an 
impact on students' learning, although they must do that, but also how 
and why their teaching practices impact student learning within 
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particular contexts that closely resemble the actual contexts of 
teachers' work. 

Performance Understanding 

Research ers and teacher educators at Michigan State University, 
the University of Michigan, and elsewhere have for some time been 
involved in major efforts to develop professional education for 
prospective and experienced teachers— particularly in mathematics — 
that generates teaching strategies in keeping with new curriculum 
standards and reform-oriented pedagogies (Ball & Cohen, 1999; 
Lampert & Ball, 1998; Wilson & Ball, 1996; Cohen, McLaughlin, & 
Talbert, 1993; Cohen & Ball, 1990). Here teacher education outcomes 
are framed as the alignment over time of teachers' pedagogy with 
current curriculum standards and with discipline-based goals for 
students' learning of complex forms of reasoning, problem solving, 
and communication. This approach to performance understanding is 
based on earlier explorations of teachers' learning of "adventurous 
teaching" (Heaton & Lampert, 1993) or "teaching for 
understanding" (Cohen, McLaughlin, & Talbert, 1993; Cohen & Ball, 
1990), conceptualized as a kind of educational practice where 
"students and teachers acquire knowledge collaboratively, where 
orthodoxies of pedagogy and 'facts’ are continually challenged in 
classroom discourse, and where conceptual (versus rote) understanding 
of subject matter is the goal" (McLaughlin & Talbert, 1993). This 
work has received considerable attention as part of the "new 
professional development" (Hawley & Valli, 1999; Sykes, 1999) 
and/or as a "new pedagogy of teacher education" that is closely aligned 
with national standards for professional development and especially 
with visions for contemporary K.-12 curricular reform (Lampert & 

Ball, 1998, 1999; Wilson & Ball, 1996; Ball, 1996; Ball & Cohen, 
1999). 

Writing specifically about performance and knowledge, Lampert 
& Ball (1999) argue that if teacher education is to prepare teachers for 
"the kind of ambitious teaching that reformers envision" (p. 39), then 
those who would reform teacher education will have to reconsider 
what it means "to know" something in teaching. They suggest that 
knowing means understanding in such a way that one is prepared to 
perform (or practice) in a given situation for which one cannot fully 
prepare in advance. They base this idea on David Perkins' and Howard 
Gardner's "performance perspective" on understanding: 

In brief, this performance perspective says that 
understanding a topic of study is a matter of being able to 
perform in a variety of thoughtful ways with the topic, for 
instance, to: explain, muster evidence, find examples, 
generalize, apply concepts, analogize, represent in a new 
way, and so on . . . Understanding something is a matter 
of being able to carry out a variety of 'performances' 
concerning the topic. (Perkins, 1993, p. 7, quoted in 
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Lampert & Ball, 1 999, p. 35) 

Lampert, Ball and their colleagues advocate K-12 classrooms 
where children's performance understanding is the norm. Consistent 
with this idea, they advocate teacher education pedagogy where the 
performance understanding of teacher candidates is the norm. In this 
way K-12 curriculum and assessment, which are closely aligned with 
professional teaching and learning standards in the subject matter, are 
in turn closely aligned with teacher education pedagogy and 
performance assessment, which are also closely aligned with 
professional standards for teacher learning and professional practice. 
Initiatives based on these ideas attempt to provide social and 
organizational contexts for teacher education in which teachers work 
together in pairs or small groups where inexperienced teachers observe 
and reflect on the work of a more experienced one (Lampert and Ball, 
1998). 

Lampert and Ball (1998) emphasize how teacher candidates 
should know what they need to know rather than focusing on simply 
what they need to know. Based on the idea that teaching is an 
uncertain and indeterminate activity, they suggest that teachers learn 
how to construct knowledge by working in communities of practice. 
Teacher candidates learn by working with artifacts and records of 
practice, raising questions about these, connecting these to other 
concepts and theories, and so on. This notion of a "pedagogy of 
professional development" (Ball & Cohen, 1999) means presenting 
preservice students with various opportunities to conduct "pedagogical 
inquiry" (Lampert and Ball, 1998) based on artifacts and records that 
have been pre-catalogued and arranged in order to facilitate multiple 
perspectives, triangulation of interpretations, and retrieval and sorting 
of ideas in multiple ways. 

For example, teacher candidates read or experience in a 
multimedia environment a more experienced teacher's records of 
practice and then reflect on these with the guidance of a teacher 
educator who may or may not be one and the same with the 
experienced teacher they have observed. As Lampert and Ball (1 999) 
point out, these assessments tap into: 

. . .beginning teachers' capacities to analyze practice and 
develop hypotheses about it [and] . . . assemble portfolios 
of their work and to describe, justify, and analyze it. As 
important as what they know is their capacity to reason 
critically and professionally about their work. (p. 37) . 

The idea that the outcome of teacher education should be 
performance understanding — or linking what and how teachers know 
by working with artifacts and records of practice — is very much in 
keeping with assessments for beginning and experienced teachers 
designed by INTASC and NBPTS . 
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Teacher Work Samples 

Western Oregon University's Teacher Work Sample 
Methodology (TWSM) has been in place since 1986 (Schalock & 
Myton, 1988) when the state of Oregon passed sweeping reforms of 
teacher education. These included the requirement that teacher 
certification programs provide evidence that teacher candidates could 
produce appreciable progress in the learning of all K-12 students 
(Cowart & Myton, 1997). With the implementation of NCATE 2000's 
new outcomes-based standards (NCATE, 1999), the work sample 
methodology — which is intended as both a vehicle for the learning of 
teacher candidates and a measurement system — has been receiving 
considerable attention (McConney, Schalock, & Schalock, 1998; 
Millman, 1997; Schalock, Schalock & Myton, 1998). Along these 
lines, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) has sponsored a series of workshops and institutes led by 
Western Oregon faculty to aid other teacher educators trying to 
develop systematic means of connecting teaching and learning 
(Schalock & Imig, 2000). Several other states are currently considering 
adopting this method. 

Western Oregon's TWSM is a "complex, 'authentic' applied 
performance approach" to the evaluation of teacher candidates that is 
outcomes-based and grounded in a "context-dependent" theory of 
teacher effectiveness (Schalock, Schalock, & Girod, 1997, pp. 17- 18). 
Work samples represent teacher candidates' teaching of 3-5 week units 
of study developed through 8 distinct design steps from which faculty 
derive 7 broad categories of measure. These are used for decision 
making in teacher preparation and licensing as well as in research. 
Teacher candidates design units of instruction aligned with the desired 
outcomes, which are in tum aligned with Oregon's standards-based 
curriculum. They then assess their teaching in terms of K-12 student 
progress by means of the work sample method. Thus work samples 
provide a "rich and ready context for the evaluation of a teacher's 
knowledge and skill as well as a one-of-a-kind context for evaluation 
of teachers' effectiveness and/or productivity" (Schalock, Schalock, & 
Girod, 1997, p. 19). 

Although the authors note that the TWSM does not stipulate 
specific performance standards, which are to be determined by the 
particular group or program using TWSM, they do provide 
information about how the Western Oregon program deals with 
evaluative criteria and performance standards. The following is 
illustrative of how the TWSM constructs performance as an outcome 
of teacher education: 

Starting with preinstructional data on pupil learning, a 
student teacher calculates a 'percentage correct' score for 
each pupil in his or her classroom. Using these scores, the 
teacher than (a) tabulates, from highest- to lowest-scoring 
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pupil, the range of preinstructional scores; (b) sorts these 
scores into high-, low-, and middle-scoring groups; and 
(c) calculates the means scores for each of the groups 
formed and for the class as a whole. These 
preinstructional groupings provide the structure for both 
the analysis of postinstructional measures of outcome 
attainment and the calculation of gain scores. 

As in the case of the preinstructional measure, a 
percentage-correct score is calculated for each pupil on 
the postinstructional measure and is matched with the 
pupil's preinstructional score. Gain scores are then 
tabulated for the high-, low-, and middle-scoring groups 
based on the preinstructional measure. Mean gain scores 
also are tabulated for each of these groups and for the 
class as a whole to obtain a general impression of the 
learning gains that have been made by particular groups of 
pupils as a consequence of instruction received. Using 
these data as a point of departure, the teacher can then 
proceed to refine them to bring a level of standardization 
to the teacher-designed and curriculum-aligned measures 
of pupil learning used. This is done by calculating an 
Index of Pupil Growth (IPG) score for each pupil. The 
IPG is a simple metric devised by Millman(1981) to show 
the percentage of potential growth each pupil actually 
achieved. The metric is calculated as follows: 

(Post % correct) - (Pre % correct) 

(100% - Pre % correct) 

Multiplying this metric by 100 results in a score than can 
range from -100 to +100, where a negative number 
represents a lower score on the posttest than on the 
pretest, 0 represents no change from pre- to posttest, and 
+100 represents a perfect score on the posttest regardless 
of pretest performance. A negative score is rare, with most 
scores falling in the +30 to +80 range. (Schalock, 

Schalock & Girod, 1997, pp. 22-25, emphasis in original) 

Following these calculations, teacher candidates write an 
explanation for why K-12 students did or did not attain the desired 
learning outcomes. According to its architects, the teacher work 
sample approach to performance as outcome sharply contrasts with 
assessments that feature portfolios, teachers' analyses of lessons 
planned and taught, candidates' assessments of students' learning for 
diagnostic purposes, and so on. TWSM developers argue that these 
other approaches provide "relatively weak evidence of the teachers' 
success in fostering learning" (Schalock, Schalock, & Myton, 1998, p. 
469) as opposed to TWSM, which focuses explicitly on demonstrable 
teacher effectiveness as measured by the learning gains of students. 
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Inquiry as Stance 

For a number of years, a group of us as university- and school- 
based researchers and practitioners at the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Philadelphia area schools (and more recently at Boston 
College) have been involved in efforts to promote teacher research as a 
vehicle for generating local knowledge and challenging the status quo 
by linking inquiry, professional knowledge, and professional practice 
across the teaching lifespan (Cochran-Smith, 1991 ; Cochran-Smith & 
Lytle, 1990, 1993, 1999, 2000; Cochran-Smith , et. al., 1999). In our 
efforts, we have not used the language of "outcomes" and "results." 
However it is clear in all of the writing about these initiatives that a 
major outcome of teacher education is teacher learning and 
professional practice that promote rich learning opportunities for all 
students with the larger goals of equity and social justice. We have 
pointed this out explicitly: 

Here we take the more radical position that learning from 
teaching ought to be regarded as the primary task of 
teacher education across the professional lifespan. . .This 
argument is based in part on the assumption that the 
increasing diversity of America's schools and 
schoolchildren and the increasing complexity of the tasks 
that educators face render global solutions to problems 
and monolithic strategies for effective teaching 
impossible. Hence, what is required in both preservice and 
inservice teacher education programs are processes that 
prompt teachers and teacher educators to construct their 
own questions and then begin to develop courses of action 
that are valid in their local contexts and communities 
(Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1993, p. 63) 

From this perspective, the goals of teacher education include 
teacher candidates' learning to engage in practitioner inquiry and to 
construct local knowledge within inquiry communities (Cochran- 
Smith & Lytle, 1999, a; Lytle & Cochran-Smith, 1992). This work has 
received considerable attention as part of the teacher research 
movement over the last decade (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1990, 1999b) 
and has been recognized and supported nationally by the Spencer 
Foundation, Teachers College Press, and the University of 
Pennsylvania's Ethnography and Education Research Forum 
What professional performance looks like when inquiry is regarded as 
an outcome has been spelled out in detail in my writing about inquiry- 
centered preservice teacher education with the goal of social justice 
(Cochran-Smith, 1991; 1995a,b; 1998) and in the writing and 
presentations of my students at the University of Pennsylvania and to a 
lesser extent at Boston College (e.g., Maimon, 1999; Black, et. al., 
1993). Inquiry performances include: analyses of the culture of the 
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school; small-scale classroom studies that drawing on classroom data, 
including students' written work, verbal interactions, observations, 
texts and other materials; case studies that explore patterns in students' 
classroom behavior, uses of linguistic and cultural resources, and 
responses to learning opportunities as well as documentation of the 
teacher's adaptations to these individual variations; and development 
of curriculum and pedagogy that provide all students (including very 
young children and "at risk" students) opportunities to debate complex 
ideas, interpret unabridged texts, exchange points of view with others 
based on evidence and experience, and explore issues related to equity, 
language, power, and racism in the classroom. These performance 
outcomes were developed collaboratively by university-based and 
school- based educators at the University of Pennsylvania over the 
course of many years of joint work. Fieldwork supervisors and school- 
based cooperating teachers had a strong voice in the development of 
criteria for assessment of performance, including what counted as 
evidence of teaching skill, students' learning, and inquiry stance. 
Teacher candidates were evaluated jointly — by themselves, their 
cooperating teachers, and their fieldwork supervisors — based on 
specific classroom evidence and documentation of the major goals of 
the program. In addition, portfolios of all teacher candidates' inquiries, 
samples of teachers' and students' work, and critical narrative essays 
analyzing teacher learning over time represented a major final 
performance (Cochran-Smith, 1 998). 

When teacher inquiry is framed as an outcome, professional 
performances are expected to demonstrate how teachers construct local 
knowledge, how they open their decision- making strategies to 
critique, and how they know when and what their students have 
learned. They also demonstrate how prospective teachers learn to 
wrestle with multiple perspectives, utilize others' research to generate 
questions and new analyses, and work within professional 
communities committed to social justice. Each of these aspects of 
learning to teach is related to what Susan Lytle and I have called an 
"inquiry stance" on teaching and learning (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 
1993, 1998, 1999a, 2000). Learning to teach through inquiry is 
difficult and uncertain work. It is work that is profoundly practical in 
that it is located in the dailiness of classroom decisions and actions, 
including teachers' interactions with their students and families, 
choices of materials and texts, uses of formal and informal 
assessments, and so on. At the same time, however it is work that is 
deeply intellectual in that it involves a continuous process of 
constructing understandings, interpretations, and questions. 
Performances that demonstrate that teacher candidates are learning 
through inquiry to teach for social justice, then, include not only the 
particular practices they employ and the impact these have on K-12 
students' learning — but also how they struggle to document, theorize, 
and alter their practice. 

Looking Across Constructions of Performance 
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The four preceding examples are similar in important ways. All 
four assume that a rightful outcome of teacher education is that teacher 
candidates can demonstrate classroom practices and accomplish 
classroom tasks that are linked to students' learning. All assess 
performance by focusing on authentic school and classroom tasks that 
are close to the eveiyday work of teaching. All assume that teacher 
candidates should know how to learn from their own practice by 
analyzing teaching and learning events and making their 
interpretations public and thus open to critique by others. And finally, 
all four make it clear that professional performance as an outcome of 
teacher education has to do with demonstrating the connections among 
teacher learning, professional practice, and student learning. 

There are also important differences here, however, and the four 
examples provide some sense of range and variation in how 
professional performance is being constructed as an outcome of 
preservice teacher education. With approaches such as teacher work 
samples, for example, teacher candidates demonstrate their knowledge 
by constructing appropriate learning objectives and writing 
explanations about why particular students did and did not make the 
desired learning gains. In these explanations, teacher learning and 
teacher knowledge are regarded only as "enablers" of desired student 
outcomes (Schalock, Schalock, & Myton, 1998, p. 469) rather than as 
outcomes of teacher education themselves (Diez, 2000). The 
overriding focus with work samples is "demonstrable teacher 
effectiveness as measured by the learning gains of students" (Schalock, 
Schalock, & Myton, 1998, p. 469), an approach that contrasts with 
assessments that emphasize portfolios and inquiries by teacher 
candidates about students' learning, which as I stated above, are 
considered by work sample proponents as "weak evidence" of teacher 
candidates' success. In contrast to work samples, performance 
assessments that focus on teacher knowledge and understanding are 
more consistent with the professional standards of NBPTS and 
INTASC (Darling-Hammond, 1998; Diez, 2000). Advocates of 
portfolios and the like point out that teacher work samples do not 
provide a well-developed explanation of the connections between 
teaching and learning, do not require teacher candidates to understand 
why certain practices lead to student learning, and do not require them 
to justify why certain learning objectives are more important than 
others. 

As these four examples make clear, when professional 
performance is regarded as an outcome of teacher education, there is 
variety in emphasis on teacher learning, student learning, and/or the 
relation between teacher and student learning. There is also variation 
in the sources of standards and criteria for evaluation of performances. 
Some of the examples above evaluate teacher candidates' 
performances against standards aligned with professional curriculum 
and teaching standards, some against standards of professional practice 
validated in the field, and some against some combinat ion of these. 
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With other approaches, it is not clear ’•'at the sources of standards and 
criteria are. Along different lines, son., versions of professional 
performance emphasize critique of curriculum standards and 
traditional practices by evaluating teacher candidates — at least ii 
part — in terms of their ability to challenge, rather than comply with, 
current "best practice" if and when these best practices do not serve the 
interests of particular groups of students. 

I would argue here that at the heart of different constructions of 
what constitutes competent teaching performance is more than a 
semantic debate about whether teacher education should be producing 
what some have called "accomplished teachers," who know how to 
leam from teaching on an ongoing basis, or as others have termed it, 
"teachers who can accomplish something" by way of measured student 
learning gains (Schalock & Imig, 2000). What is at the heart are basic 
differences in definitions of teaching and learning and in connections 
that are assumed among teacher learning, professional practice, and 
student learning. As my examples attest, these differences are played 
out in the tasks teacher candidates are expected to perform, the kinds 
of products they are required to produce, the evidence that is collected 
to document these, the criteria used to evaluate the evidence, and the 
underlying assumptions about professional knowledge and practice 
that guide the overall enterprise. Also at issue are the roles critique and 
inquiry are assumed to play (or not) in professional performance and 
the larger political, professional, and social agendas to which they are 
connected. 

Constructing Outcomes in Teacher Education: 

Possibilities and Pitfalls 

So far in this article, I have tried to make the case that how we 
construct outcomes in teacher education (including how we make the 
case that some outcomes matter more than others) legitimizes but also 
undermines particular points of view about the purposes of schooling, 
the nature of teaching and learning, and the role of the teacher in 
educational reform. In the remaining sections of this article, I explore 
some of the possibilities as well as the pitfalls in the outcomes debate. 

Tensions between Consensus and Critique 

Many discussions about outcomes in teacher education begin with 
the assumption that there is an unprecedented professional consensus 
about how to reform education by developing closer and closer 
alignment among three things: (1) standards for teaching and learning 
in particular content and curricular areas, (2) high stakes assessments 
of students and teachers, and (3) new models of teacher education, 
licensing, and certification. There is, however, a fair amount of 
evidence that just below the surface of common language and very 
general agreement, there are deep differences rather than consensus. 

The whole movement for the privatization of schooling (and with 
it the deregulation of teacher education), driven by a market approach 
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to education reform (Earley, 2000), is an obvious — an enormous — 
example of the lack of consensus about teacher education in the U.S. 
The deregulation movement mentioned earlier in this article helps to 
explain some otherwise puzzling discrepancies within and among state 
policies. For example, many states now have official n 'ationships with 
NCATE and/or are working with INTASC and NBPTS to develop 
professional standards for the licensing of beginning teachers 
(Scanned & Metcalf, 2000). However some of these very same states 
have recently implemented or are about to put into place state policies 
that are fundamentally out of sync with the professional standards of 
these organizations. Colorado, for example, has removed the word 
"diversity" from its regulations regarding teacher preparation. 
Massachusetts Department of Education officials have excised the 
word "constructivism" from discussions and guidelines for school 
district leaders. Just two weeks before it was to be administered to 
thousands of K-12 students (and well after teachers and school districts 
had adjusted curriculum and instruction so that they would be 
consistent with new assessments), Arizona suspended its "cutting 
edge" performance-based student assessment plan and returned to 
more traditional assessments (Smith, Heinecke, & Noble, 1999). In 
addition, states such as New Jersey and Texas now advocate alternate 
routes with "quickie" teacher education workshops as a preferred entry 
into teaching (Klagholz, 2000), and new teacher certification 
regulations such as those in Massachusetts explicitly separate the 
development of pedagogy, which is to be picked up on the job, from 
the development of subject matter knowledge, which is regarded 
entirely as an arts and sciences matter (Massachusetts Department of 
Education, 1999). 

These are glaring examples of the fact that there is not consensus 
in the U.S. about how and where teachers should be educated, what 
they should learn (or not leam), and what theories of teaching and 
learning should guide their learning. Even if we put the 
professionalization- deregulation debate aside, however, it may be that 
what Hawley and Valli (1999) have called "an almost unprecedented 
consensus . . . among researchers, professional development 
specialists, and key policymakers on ways to increase the knowledge 
and skills of educators substantially" is at least partly an illusion- -or a 
wish. 

There are indications of lack of consensus within the profession 
as well as between the profession and its detractors. For example, only 
500 of the 1200 institutions in the country that recommend teachers for 
certification are nationally accredited (Wise, 1999), and Linda Darling- 
Hammond (2000) claimed in a recent discussion of the reforms called 
for by the NCTAF that the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education had actually lobbied against a provision in the 
Higher Education Act that would have encouraged accreditation as a 
means of increasing accountability for teacher education institutions. 
(Note 3) Along related but different lines, Frank Murray, who was an 
early and active player in efforts to codify the knowledge base for 
teaching and teacher education (Murray, 1996), has cautioned that the 
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knowledge base is a tentative and emerging one with few settled 
policies and practices (Murray, 2000). He points out that the 
professional standards, which are the backbone of reforms proposed by 
NCTAF and other professional agencies, represent provisional and 
untested recommendations rather than empirically validated policies 
and practices. Murray advocates accreditation standards based on 
outcomes evidence in keeping with institutional purposes and goals 
rather than simply in keeping with standards. Murray and the TEAC 
organization, which he heads, have been characterized as obstacles to 
reform in teacher education, and their emphasis on outcomes evidence 
based on institutional goals rather than professional standards has been 
labeled "disingenuous" at best, "consumer fraud" at worst (Darling- 
Hammond, 2000, a). 

Along different lines, Susan Lytle and I have argued (Cochran- 
Smith & Lytle, 2000) that the widely touted "new professional 
development" may be less monolithic and consensual than is claimed 
in some places. We have suggested that beneath the surface of 
similarly- named teacher education strategies and organizational 
arrangements such as professional development schools or inquiry- 
centered teacher education, "the new vision" of professional 
development differs substantially, depending in part upon underlying 
assumptions and goals, especially upon differing images of knowledge, 
practice, and teacher learning (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1999, a). 

Some of the differences noted above among teacher education 
policy makers, researchers, and practitioners may be accounted for as 
turf battles, some as what Smith, Heinecke, and Noble (1999) call 
"political symbolism and contention" (p. 158), and some as genuine 
arid rational debate about the meaning of teaching and learning and the 
purposes of schooling. But in the face of these disagreements, it is 
appropriate to ask what accounts for the strong claims that consensus 
already exists and what propels such strong advocacy of closer and 
closer alignment of educational outcomes. 

Yinger's incisive explanation of the role of standards and 
consensus in the process of professionalization (Note 4) is useful here 
(Yinger, 1999; Yinger & Hendricks-Lee, 2000). He points out that the 
central issue in professionalization is how a group makes a claim for 
and establishes "jurisdictional authority" (Yi iger, 1999, p. 86) over the 
knowledge and problems of professional practice in a given area. He 
comments that standards are a powerful professional tool and that 
consensus is critical to the professionalization process, signaling to the 
public and to policy makers that a profession has established cognitive 
jurisdiction. Yinger concludes: 

As consensus develops around national standards for 
teaching and teacher preparation, it fulfills the needs of 
both policy makers and the public for simplification of the 
image of teaching and issues of quality. There was no way 
teaching could have met these social needs for a unified, 
scientifically based perception of professional practice as 
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long as academics were arguing publicly about 
conceptions of teaching and 50 state legislatures were 
deciding the matters for themselves, (p. 106) 

Yinger’s analysis suggests that we need consensus about 
outcomes in teacher education whether we have it or not. The pitfall 
here — and my caution as we construct outcomes in teacher 
education — is that we will sacrifice or gloss over the healthy and vital 
contribution of critique for what is arguably the greater professional 
good of consensus. 

On a certain level, working from consensus and alignment of 
standards at multiple levels of schooling and teaching are rational and 
much-needed improvements in teacher education. Aligning school- 
based curriculum and learning standards with standards for teacher 
education is a far cry from the days of haphazard or idiosyncratic 
teacher education programs based on faculty members' favorite 
assignments or distant memories of their own teaching experiences. 

On another level, however, the greater the supposed consensus and the 
tighter the alignment of all the pieces, the less room there is for 
critique and questioning within the profession and in the preparation of 
prospective teachers. 

As we construct outcomes in teacher education, a central 
challenge is how to prepare teacher candidates who can demonstrate 
what some consider "best" instructional practices, but also know how 
to challenge those practices when they exclude certain children or fail 
to serve some students. How will we prepare teachers who know how 
to "fit" into tightly aligned standards- driven schools and school 
systems, but also know how to raise questions about whose interests 
are being served, whose needs are being met, and whose are not being 
met by those systems? 

The emerging professional consensus is that teacher candidates 
must demonstrate that they can affect the learning of all K-12 students. 
But serving the needs of some K-12 students may mean challenging 
the consensus itself — challenging the bases of some curriculum 
frameworks, assessments, and school policies that do not serve all 
students by identifying inequities in the current arrangements of 
schooling. Critique as an outcome of teacher education — "teaching 
against the grain" as outcome (Cochran-Smith, 1991a) — is a notion 
that is diametrically opposed to recent initiatives in some higher 
education institutions that are intended to provide "quality assurances" 
about their recent graduates. Quality assurances, or warranties — if you 
will — are commitments made by higher education institutions to local 
school districts that if their teacher candidates, once hired, are not able 
to perform to the satistaction of school principals on their first jobs, 
they will be assisted and "retrained" by the teacher education 
institution until they can. What does this kind of quality assurance do 
to the notion of the "learning teacher" who teaches to standards but 
also critiques them? What does this do the notion of teacher as 
professional decision-maker who faces difficult choices among 
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competing claims to justice in order to meet the needs of all students? 
In teacher education, we face a major challenge — how to retain and 
nurture constructive critique at the same time that we work to build 
professional consensus about what makes a promising teacher 
candidate and a good teacher. 

Problems with the Inputs-Outputs Metaphor 

As mentioned above, some people have been describing changes 
in accreditation standards as a "paradigm shift" (Schalock & Myton, 
1988; Schalock & Imig, 2000) from "inputs to outputs" or from "inputs 
to outcomes" in teacher education. It is certainly appropriate to 
acknowledge that there are major differences in NC ATE's new 
accreditation standards and in the new general focus on results and 
outcomes. NCATE's new standards focus less on the knowledge bases 
and conceptual frameworks of teacher education programs and more 
on systematic evaluation of teacher candidates' demonstrated ability to 
foster K-12 students' learning (NCATE, 1999). It is also the case that 
from its inception, TEAC focused on outcomes rather than inputs — 
that is, TEAC's approach was from the beginning a system for auditing 
the performances of teacher candidates and programs rather than 
assessing the alignment of curricula and programs with professional 
standards (TEAC, 1999). 

There are a number of problems, however, with characterizing 
this change in emphasis as a paradigm shift and in using metaphors 
such as "inputs and outputs" to describe it. In Kuhn's sense, the phrase, 
paradigm shift, implied a major C change and a major change in world 
view that was shared by a given research or academic community. To 
apply the paradigm shift phrase to new and old ways of accrediting 
teacher education programs implies at the very least, that "old" 
programs — those that focused on the "inputs" of teacher education 
courses and curriculum — had nothing to do with teacher candidates' 
actual teaching or with K-12 students' actual learning and that old 
programs had little concern with how teacher candidates adjusted their 
professional practice to meet the needs of diverse learners. As many 
teacher education practitioners and researchers are well aware, 
however, this is not the case. 

There have been many programs over the last two decades that 
have had all along what we might now call an "outcomes" focus, 
particularly those that were inquiry- and/or research-based, those that 
were situated within the ongoing work of schools and classrooms, and 
those that were committed to preparing teachers for urban and special 
needs populations. These programs have long concentrated on how 
teacher candidates posed questions, documented students' learning, 
analyzed and interpreted classroom data, adjusted the curriculum to 
meet the needs of different students, and critiqued their own and 
others' practice. (Note 5) Characterizing new accreditation standards as 
a "paradigm shift" fails to acknowledge that programs like these have 
long emphasized learning to teach as a process of learning to document 
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systematically teachers' and students' learning. 

However, the dominance of the input-output metaphor to describe 
teacher education outcomes is even more troubling than overuse of the 
paradigm shift phrase. The input-output metaphor conjures up 
production and factory imagery and calls to mind the linear flow charts 
of early computer programming days and the schematics that were 
used to represent the input- output operations of early technology. In 
Metaphors We Live By, Lakoff and Johnson (1980) suggest that 
images like these can be powerful forces in the social construction of 
reality: 

Metaphors may create realities for us, especially social 
realities. A metaphor may thus be a guide for future 
action. Such actions will, of course, fit the metaphor. This 
will, in turn, reinforce the power of the metaphor to make 
experience coherent. In this sense metaphors can be self- 
fulfilling prophecies. (p. 156) 

The input-output metaphor carries with it a linear view of the 
relationship of teaching and learning for both K-12 student* and for 
teacher candidates, an image that is somewhat reminiscent of the 
process-product research that dominated research on teaching not so 
long ago (Dunkin & Biddle, 1974). With process-product research, 
teacher behaviors were central. Teacher education programs consistent 
with this research base made certain their teacher candidates could 
demonstrate these behaviors in classroom settings. In current 
constructions of the outcomes question, there is a different focus — a 
focus oil K-12 student learning rather than teacher behaviors. 

Schalock, Schalock, and Girod (1997) points out explicitly that the 
new focus on outputs and results is quite different from process- 
product approaches in that the contexts of teaching are acknowledged 
and the emphasis is on student learning as opposed to teacher 
behaviors. Despite these differences between process-product research 
and outcomes-based evaluation of teacher education, however, their 
underlying conceptions of teaching and learning are similar — and 
linear — as the input-output metaphor so powerfully suggests. 

As we construct outcomes for teacher education, an important 
challenge will be to eschew narrow views of teaching, particularly 
those that begin and end with the assumption that teaching can be 
defined as instructional practice that leads to demonstrable student 
learning gains. If we require teacher candidates to use some kind of 
calculus that measures and aggregates the learning gains of each K-12 
student from pretest to posttest measures for each lesson or teaching 
unit, there will be an inevitable narrowing of the curriculum and an 
inevitable pull toward teaching as transmission and learning as 
accruing bits of knowledge. There will also be an inevitable emphasis 
on teaching practice as what teachers do within the boundaries of their 
classroom walls rather than an expanded view that includes teachers' 
roles as members of school communities, activists, school leaders, and 
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theorizers of practice. I have described this broader view of teaching 
practice as follows (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1999, a): 

This image of practice entails expanded responsibilities to 
children and their families, transformed relationships with 
teachers and other professionals in the school setting, as 
well as deeper and altered connections to communities, 
community organizations, and school-university 
partnerships. We are not suggesting that an expanded 
view of practice results from adding teachers' activity 
outside the classroom to what they do inside, but rather 
that what goes on inside the classroom is profoundly 
altered and ultimately transformed when teachers' 
frameworks for practice foreground the intellectual, 
social, and cultural contexts of teaching (p. 276). 

In short, what I am suggesting here is that we need outcomes 
measures that — ironically — make teaching harder and more 
complicated for teacher candidates (rather than easier and more 
straight-forward). Such measures recognize the inevitable complexity 
and uncertainty of teaching and learning and acknowledge the fact that 
there are often concurrent and competing claims to justice operating in 
the decisions teacher candidates must make from moment to moment, 
day to day. Linear models of teaching will not suffice here, nor will 
constructions of outcomes that push only for clarity and certainty. 

Someone once said that those who have been forced to memorize the 
world are not likely to change it. It may also be true that those who 
have been required to measure the outcomes of teaching only with 
pluses and minuses will not be likely to see the value of question 
marks, concentric circles, and arrows that point both ways and 
sometimes double back. 

Teachers (and Teacher Educators) as Saviors and Culprits 

Many of the outcomes discussions in teacher education are based 
on the premise that teachers and teaching, teacher educators and 
teacher education, are critical components — arguably the critical 
components — in school change (and ultimately perhaps societal 
change). There is good news and bad news here. In debates about 
outcomes, teachers and teacher educators are being constructed as both 
the last great hope and the most culpable culprits in what ails 
American schools, a point that has been made repeatedly, often using 
quotations like these from Michael Fullan and David Cohen, 
respectively: 

Teacher education still has the honor of being 
simultaneously the worst problem and the best solution in 
education. (Fullan, 1993, p. 105 quoted in Thiessen, 2000, 

P- 129) 
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Teachers are the problem that policy must solve, in the 
sense that their modest knowledge and skills are one 
important reason why most instruction has been relatively 
didactic and unambitious. But teachers are also the agents 
on whom policy must rely to solve that problem, for 
unless they learn much more about the subjects they teach, 
and devise new approaches to instruction, most students' 
learning will not change. (Cohen, 1995, p. 13 quoted in 
Schalock & Imig, 2000, p. 6) 

The attention given recently to outcome-based assessment 
systems that incorporate student achievement dr l a into evaluations of 
individual teachers and schools reinforces this idea. The research of 
Sanders and Horn (1994, 1998), for example, based on their Tennessee 
Value-Added Assessment System has been widely cited by researchers 
and policy makers who represent a wide range of perspectives (e.g. 
Darling-Hammond, 1998, 2000; Murray, 2000; Ballou & Podgursky, 
1999) and even reach diametrically different conclusions about teacher 
education and teacher licensing policies. Despite their differences, 
however, policy makers use research like Sanders and Horn's to make 
the same point about the importance of teachers and teachers' work: 
When other variables are adjusted for or held constant, teacher 
effectiveness is the primary factor that accounts for differences in 
student learning, even stronger as a determinant of students' 
achievement than class size and heterogeneity. This means that 
teachers are responsible for students' learning despite the mitigation of 
social and cultural contexts, students' backgrounds, and the match or 
mismatch of school and community expectations. 

Many of the most prominent voices in discussions about 
outcomes use evidence about the impact of individual teachers to make 
an equally strong point about the importance of teacher education. This 
link is crystal clear in Gary Sykes' (1999) introduction to a recent 
handbook of policy and practice, which he co-edited with Linda 
Darling-Hammond (Darling-Hammond & Sykes, 1999). 

Improvement of American education relies centrally on 
the development of a highly qualified teacher workforce 
imbued with the knowledge, skills and dispositions to 
encourage exceptional learning in all of the nation's 
students. (Sykes, 1999, p. xv) 

My intention here is not to differ with Sykes and others who are 
adamant about the importance of teacher professionalization. I am in 
no way suggesting that teachers — and teacher education — are not 
important. I have spent more than twenty years demonstrating and 
acting on the assumption that they are. During this time, I have argued 
consistently that we need teachers who enter and remain in the 
profession not expecting to carry on business as usual but prepared to 
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teach differently and to join others in major efforts to change the ways 
we think about teaching, schooling, and social change (Cochran- 
Smith, 1991, 1995b, 1998). 

As we construct outcomes for teacher educati m, we face the 
challenge of how to emphasize the centrality of teachers' work without 
implying that teachers — individually or collectively— -are the panacea 
for the problems of American education and American society. The 
dire circumstances of the cities are not going to change because 
teachers teach better. Weiner (1989) makes this point with clarity 
when she argues that the "Herculean task" of teaching in urban schools 
is the result of complex school bureaucracies, the isolation of schools 
from the families and communities they are supposed to serve, and the 
large numbers of students in urban classrooms whose families have 
neither the resources nor the will to affirm and support school values. 
V/einer points out that professional development projects can only 
help teachers deal with the third factor — the situations they find in 
their classrooms: 

Teacher education programs can prepare teachers to 
confront ...conditions in their classrooms, by educating 
candidates to teach disadvantaged students with respect, 
creativity, and skill, but they cannot prepare individual 
teachers to substitute for the political and social 
movements that are needed to alter the systemic 
deficiencies of urban education, (p. 153) 

McCarthy (1993) makes a similar point in his criticism of 
multicultural education. He claims that by ignoring "the crucial issues 
of structural inequality and differential power relations" (p. 243), 
advocates of multicultural education place enormous and unrealistic 
responsibility on the shoulders of classroom teachers. Notwithstanding 
recent research about the enduring impact of teacher expertise on 
students' learning, we must remember that teachers — and teacher 
educators — are neither the saviors nor the culprits of all that is wrong 
with American education and American society. 

Getting Social Justice onto the Outcomes Agenda 

In the standards of NBPTS, INTASC, and NCATE, there is an 
explicit mandate that teachers and teacher candidates meet the needs of 
an increasingly diverse student population by producing demonstrable 
learning gains for all children. NBPTS Standard 1 states that 
professional teachers must be committed to students' learning and 
dedicated to making knowledge accessible to all students and that 
expert teachers adjust their teaching according to varying student 
interest, skill, knowledge and background (National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, 1994). Similarly INTASC Principle 
3 states that the good beginning teacher understands "how students 
differ in their approaches to learning and creates instructional 
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opportunities that are adapted to diverse learners" (Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium, 1992). NCATE's new 
Standard 4, which is labeled "Diversity," is consistent with NBPTS 
and INTASC standards. It requires that teacher preparation units must 
design, implement, and evaluate curriculum, field experiences, and 
clinical practices so that teacher candidates acquire the knowledge, 
skills and dispositions necessaiy to help all students learn. NCATE 
stipulates that this should include experiences working with diverse 
higher education and school faculty, diverse teacher candidates, and 
diverse and exceptional students in schools (National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education , 1999), In particular, NCATE 
standards require that "candidates learn to contextualize teaching and 
to draw upon representations from the students' own experiences and 
skills. Candidates should learn how to challenge students toward 
cognitive complexity and engage students through instructional 
conversation" (pp. 15-16). 

Some proponents of teacher professionalization have pointed out 
that the standards of NBPTS and INTASC coupled with new NCATE 
standards provide a remarkably consistent picture of the good teacher. 
Yinger (1999) makes this point quite lucidly: 

Through the work of [these] three organizations. . .a 
powerful consensus has emerged regarding the definition 
and assessment of good teaching throughout a career, 
from preservice education to advanced professional 
certification. The standards have framed the image of the 
professional teacher as a knowledgeable, reflective 
practitioner willing and able to engage in collaborative, 
contextually grounded learning activities, (p. 102-103) 

An image of the professional teacher as reflective and 
knowledgeable is certainly laudable, one that few would debate. It is 
also important to ask, however, whether this emerging view of the 
prospective professional includes images of teacher candidates as 
activists, as agents for social change, and/or as allies for social justice? 
Does it include an image of the teacher candidate as one who works 
with others to challenge the current arrangements of schools and 
schooling? 

As we construct outcomes in teacher education, we need to 
interrogate what it means to teach "all students" well and what it 
means to adjust teaching practices according to the needs and interests 
of "all children." In a recent chapter on preparing teachers for 
diversity, Gloria Ladson-Billings (1999a) asserts that "the changing 
demographics of the nation's schoolchildren have caught schools, 
colleges, and departments of teacher education by surprise. Students 
are still being prepared to teach in idealized schools that serve White, 
monolingual, middle class children from homes with two parents" (p. 
86-87). In another recent article about culturally relevant approaches to 
teacher assessment, Ladson-Billings (1999b) further asserts that these 
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are "dangerous times" for teachers of students of color because some 
of the new evaluations of teacher competency "may actually serve to 
reinscribe a narrow set of teaching practices that fail to serve all 
children well — particularly children of color and children living in 
poverty" (p. 255). Similarly Jackie Jordan Irvine suggests that some 
aspects of current teacher assessments, including those used by 
NBPTS, are not in keeping with what we know about the strategies, 
relationships, and beliefs of teachers who teach children of color most 
effectively (Irvine, 2000; Irvine & Fraser, 1998). 

As we construct outcomes in teacher education, one of the 
challenges we face is how to keep social justice — particularly issues of 
race, class, and language background — on the agenda. At the same 
time that there is a professional consensus that the professional teacher 
is knowledgeable, reflective, and collaborative, another consensus has 
emerged about the effective teacher of children of color, children 
whose first language is not English, and/or children whose culture is 
not Western European in origin. This other image of the professional 
teacher is of one who constructs pedagogy that is culturally relevant 
and responsive (Gay, 2000; Irvine & York, 1995; Ladson-Billings, 
1994, 1995), multicultural but also socially reconstructionist (Sleeter 
& Grant, 1987; Sleeter & McLaren, 1995), anti-racist (Sleeter, 1992; 
Tatum, 1992), anti-assimilationist (King, 1996), and/or aimed at social 
justice (Cochran-Smith, 1995, a,b; 1999). (Note 6) In short, the 
professional teacher is one who teaches in a way that bell hooks (1994) 
calls emancipatory or "transgressive": 

The classroom with all its limitations, remains a location 
of possibility. In that field of possibility we have the 
opportunity to labor for freedom, to demand of ourselves 
and our comrades an openness of mind and heart that 
allows us to face reality even as we collectively imagine 
ways to move beyond boundaries, to transgress. This is 
education as the practice of freedom, (p. 207) 

I want to be clear that I am in no way suggesting that these two 
images of the professional teacher — as reflective and knowledgeable, 
on the one hand, and as transformative and culturally relevant, on the 
other — are necessarily inconsistent or that they cannot mutually 
coexist in constmctions of outcomes in teacher education. In fact with 
performance assessments where teacher candidates are expected to 
document student learning but also demonstrate their own efforts to 
work for social change, the j images are entirely consistent and 
mutually reinforcing. But it is also important to note that these two 
images are by no means necessarily co-incidental. We could easily 
imagine performance assessments, for example, that demonstrate that a 
teacher candidate is reflective, collaborative, and knowledgeable but 
that haVe little or nothing to do with critiquing the inequities of the 
educational system or raising questions about the school as a sorting 
machine that reinforces privilege as well as disadvantage. An 
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important challenge as we construct outcomes for teacher education is 
to imagine performance assessments for teacher candidates that require 
both. 

Outcomes in Teacher Education: Democratic or Market Driven? 

As I have alluded several times, many of the most contentious 
debates about outcomes in teacher education stem from two 
fundamentally different approaches to teacher education reform and 
from two fundamentally different views of the purposes of schooling. 
The first, which is intended to reform teacher education through 
professionalization so that all students are guaranteed fully-licensed 
and well- qualified teachers, is based on the belief that public 
education is vital to a democratic society. The second, which is 
intended to reform teacher education through deregulation so that 
larger numbers of college graduates (with no teacher preparation) can 
enter the profession, is based on a market approach to the problem of 
teacher shortages that feeds off erosion of public confidence in 
education. 

A number of analysts have argued that a market approach to 
educational policy fundamentally undermines a democratic vision of 
society (Earley, 2000; Engel, 2000; Labaree, 1997). Michael Engel 
(2000) makes this point bluntly: "Market ideology and democratic 
values in education are mutually exclusive" (p. 6). Similarly Earley 
(2000) and Labaree (1997) each point out that a market approach to 
reform of teaching and teacher education fundamentally 
misunderstands the nature of teachers' work, which is primarily a 
public enterprise for the common good, in contrast with market 
approaches to educational reform, which are about individual 
competition for what Labaree calls "private goods." Pointing to some 
of the basic contradictions implicit in the 1998 Higher Education Act 
as evidence of the mismatch between teachers' work, which is 
fundamentally democratic, and market-driven reforms, which are 
fundamentally competitive and individualistic, Earley offers this 
trenchant analysis: 

A market policy lens is based on competition, choice, 
winners and losers, and finding culprits. Yet teachers must 
assume that all children can leam, so there cannot be 
winners and losers. Market policies applied to public 
education are at odds with collaboration and cooperative 
approaches to teaching and learning.. .Paradoxically the 
Higher Education Act Title II categorical programs 
encourage institutions of higher education to form 
collaborative partnerships across academic disciplines and 
with K-12 schools for the purpose of preparing new 
teachers and offering professional development for career 
educators. However, under the market approach being 
used in educational policy and reflected in the 
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accountability sections of the same law, teachers and those 
who design and administer their preparation programs 
must have as a primary concern competition, being a 
winner, not a loser, and certainly not being cast as a 
culprit. The consequence of these pressures is the 
domestication of teachers (Note 7) [and perhaps I could 
add here, the domestication of teacher educators], 
perpetuating their role as semiskilled workers. . . and 
frustrating efforts for teaching to be truly professional 
work. (pp. 36-37) [parenthetical comment added] 

Constructions of outcomes that are embedded within market 
approaches to education reform legitimize the dominance of "private 
goods" and undermine the view that public education is an enterprise 
for the public good in a democratic society. Emphasis on private goods 
and the privatization of education is a trend that is not limited to the 
U.S. Rather the free-market approach to educational reform is a global 
phenomenon. Along these lines, Apple (2000), Whitty, Power, & 
Halpin (1998), and Robertson (1998), among others, have pointed out 
that the tendency in Australia, New Zealand, the U.K., and in parts of 
the U.S. has been to devolve blame for the "failures" of public 
education to the local level — schools, teachers, and teacher education 
programs — while at the same time over- regulating the content of 
education and dramatically curtailing the role of universities in teacher 
education (Thiessen, 2000). 

Many of the recent attacks on teacher education are best 
understood in terms of this lager global debate. There is a striking 
similarity in many of the attacks on teacher education and in their 
allegiance to market-driven reforms that make the anti-democracy 
theme very clear . In these attacks, multicultural education is often 
constructed as a villain (Farkas & Johnson, 1997; Schrag, 1999) — at 
best politically correct but meaningless, and at worst an evil political 
movement that is denying white middle class citizens their share of 
space in the pages of textbooks and causing a downward trend in 
children's skills (Stotsky, 1999). In many of the attacks on teacher 
education, the commentator presumes to speak for "the public," for 
"public school teachers," or for "parents," all of whom want the same 
things — order, discipline, basic skills, and a return to American 
traditions (Farkas & Johnson, 1997). There is also an assumption that 
knowledge is a static and inert commodity that is (or should be) 
transmitted directly from teachers to students. Finally there is the 
presumption that what would save our schools is the "return" to an 
earlier and idealized time when American values were uncontested and 
shared by all, when the "canon" of western European history and 
literary works was unchallenged, and when academic standards for all 
students were rigorous and culturally neutral (Ravitch, 2000). Each of 
these entirely faulty presumptions and historical inaccuracies has been 
critiqued and deconstructed in great detail elsewhere (e.g., Apple, 

2000; Banks, 2001; Ladson-Billings, 1999a). 
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The similarities among many of these attacks, though, are not 
surprising — nor are their explicitly conservative politics and their 
gestures toward racism — when it is understood that they are part of a 
market-driven approach to educational reform and part of the larger 
conservative political agenda for the privatization of American 
education. Although it claims to be neutral, this agenda begins with the 
premise that we need to deregulate and dismantle teacher education, 
certifying teachers solely on the basis of high stakes test scores and 
letting the market decide which children will have the most qualified 
teachers. These are anything but neutral premises and neutral 
assumptions about the purposes of American education, the purposes 
of teacher education, and the role of public education in a democratic 
society. 

Mary Heaton Vorse once wrote, "In the last analysis, civilization 
itself will be measured by the way in which children live and by what 
chance they have in the world" (quoted in Maggio, 1997, p. 8). As we 
construct outcomes for teacher education, we need to keep in mind 
how we will be measured by our own measures. As researchers, 
practitioners, and policy makers in teaching and teacher education, we 
will not measure up unless we preserve a place for critique in the face 
of consensus, unless we keep at the center of teacher education rich 
and complex understandings of teaching and learning that are not 
easily reducible to algorithms, unless we acknowledge that although 
teachers have a critical role in educational reform, they alone are 
neither the saviors nor the culprits in what is wrong with American 
schools ard American society, and unless we remain vigilant in 
demanding time and space on the outcomes agenda not just for 
professional discussions about meeting the needs of all students but for 
deep interrogation of questions related to diversity, equity, access, and 
racism.. At this critical juncture in the reform and development of 
teacher education, if we do not take control of framing the outcomes in 
teacher education, then the outcomes will surely frame us arid 
undermine our work as teachers, teacher educators, researchers, and 
policy makers committed to a democratic vision of society and to the 
vital role that teachers and teacher educators play in that vision. 

Notes 

The author wishes to acknowledge the insightful comments on early 
drafts of this paper from: Susan Lytle, Larry Ludlow , Curt Dudley- 
Marling, and Mary Kim Fries, who also provided invaluable 
bibliographic and research assistance 

A version of this paper was presented as the AERA Vice Presidential 
Address for Division K (Teaching and Teacher Education) at the 
AERA Annual Meeting in New Orleans, April, 2000. 

1 . The American Education Research Association's "National 
Consensus Panel on Teacher Education" is currently exploring 
the empirical research in several areas related to teacher 
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qualifications, program structures, teacher attrition, and career 
choices. Part of the task of this panel is to consider contradictory 
claims in these areas. 

The examples used here are drawn exclusively from preservice 
teacher education; thus I have not used as examples the 
performance assessments developed as part of early licensing 
requirements in various states (e.g., INTASC efforts in 
Connecticut, Indiana, etc.). It is important to note also that I am 
not proposing a typology of performance assessments in 
preservice education nor am I offering these examples as 
prototypes. I am also not suggesting that these are mutually 
exclusive from one another since they are clearly not and in fact 
several of them overlap or are consistent in important ways. 
Rather I believe that they provide some sense of the ways the 
performance is being constructed as an outcome in preservice 
education as well as some sense of the consequences of doing 
so. 

David Imig, President of the American Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education, suggests this characterization of 
AACTE's position is misleading if not inaccurate because it does 
not fully take into account the political issues that swirled 
around these debates nor the fact that there was no realistic 
possibility that this provision would have become policy (Imig, 
personal communication, 2000). 

Yinger (1 999) draws on Andrew Abbott's sociological analysis 
of professionalization across European and American modem 
professions for his analysis of professionalism and standards in 
teacher education. 

See Cochran-Smith & Lytle (1999b) for a synthesis of the 
teacher research movement over the last ten years and Cochran- 
Smith Lytle (1999a) for an overview of teacher education 
initiatives wherein new and experienced teachers work together 
to construct local knowledge of practice. 

I have argued elsewhere (Cochran-Smith, 1999) that although 
these various pedagogies are not synonymous, they are animated 
by several shared premises that comprise the idea of teaching for 
social justice. Schools (and how "knowledge," "curriculum," 
"assessment," and "access" are constructed and understood in 
schools) are not neutral grounds but contested sites where power 
struggles are played out. The structural inequities embedded in 
the social, organizational, and financial arrangements of schools 
and schooling help to perpetuate dominance for dominant 
groups and oppression for oppressed groups. Power, privilege, 
and economic advantage and/or disadvantage play major roles in 
the school and home lives of students whether they are part of 
language, cultural, or gender majority groups or minority groups 
in our society . The history of racism and sexism in America and 
the ways "race" and "gender" have been constructed in schools 
and society are central, whether consciously or not, in the ways 
students, families, and communities make meaning of school 
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phenomena as well as how they interact with school designates. 
Curriculum and instruction are neither neutral nor natural. The 
academic organization of information and inquiry reflects 
contested views about what knowledge is of most value; part of 
the curriculum is what is present or absent as well as whose 
perspectives are central or marginalized, and whose interests are 
served or undermined. The social and organizational structures 
of instruction, including classroom and other discourse patterns, 
grouping strategies, behavioral expectations, and interpretive 
perspectives are most congruent with White mainstream patterns 
of language use and socialization and are more conducive to the 
achievement of boys than girls. Animated by these 
understandings, teaching for social justice is teaching that is 
openly committed to a more just social order (Freire, 1970; 
Nieto, 1996). 

7. Earley attributes this phrase to Philadelphia School District 
teacher and researcher, Diane Waff. 
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